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THE DAINTIEST SOAP MADE is HAND SAPOLIO for 
toilet and bath. Other soaps chemically dissolve the dirt—HANp 
SAPOLIO removes it. It contains no animal fats, but is made from 
the most healthful of the vegetable oils. It opens the pores, liberates 
their activities, but works no chemical change in those delicate juices 
that go to make up the charm and bloom of a perfect complexion. 
Test it yourself, 





THE FAME OF SAPOLIO has reached far and wide. Every- 
where in millions of homes there is a regard for it which cannot be 
shaken, Sapolio has done much for your home, but now for your- 
self—have you ever tried HAND SAPOLIO, for toilet and bath? It 
is related to Sapolio only because it is made by the same company, but 
it is delicate, smooth, dainty, soothing, and healing to the most tender 
skin, It pleases every one. 


ITS USE IS A FINE HABIT—ITS COST BUT A TRIFLE. 





A good dentifrice 
tS @NCCCSSHY LO PCF 
sonal elegance 
Gel the best. Get 


RUBIfoAM 


This reliable dentifrice 
thoroughly cleanses the 
mouth, imparting an ivory- 
like lustre to the teethand 
a delicate fragrance to 
the breath. 




















25cents everywhere Sample free. 
EW.HOYT & CO. LOWELL, MASS. 
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SOMETIMES SHE SOUGHT HIM AS HE WORKED ALONE 
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In Folkestone out of Season 


WILLIAM DEAN 


OW long the pretty town, or sum- 
H mer city, of Folkestone, on the 

southeastern shore of Kent, has 
been a favorite English watering-place I 
Very likely the an- 
sritons did not resort to it much; 
but there are the remains of Roman forti- 
fications on the downs behind the town, 
known as and though 
Cesar is now said not to have been aware 
of camping there, other Roman soldiers 
must have there, who could have 
come down to the sea for a dip as often 
as they could “get liberty.” It 
imaginable that an oecasional Saxon or 
Dane, after a hard day’s marauding 
along the may have wished to 
wash up in the waters of the Channel; 
but he could hardly have inaugurated 
the sort of season which for five or six 
weeks of the later summer finds the 
Folkestone beaches thronged with vis- 
and the surf full of them. We 
ourselves formed no part of the season, 
having come for the air in the later 
spring, when the air is said to be tonic 
enough without the water. It is my be- 
lief that at no time of the year can you 
come amiss to Folkestone; but still it is 
better for me to own at the outset that 
you will not find it very gay there if you 
come at the end of April. 


am not ready to say. 
cient 


Cyeesar’s 


Camp, 


been 


is also 


coast, 


itors, 


Our sitting-room 
out upon the sea, 
lhe front of our 
the the 


windows did not look 
as we had planned. 
house was not upon 


Leas, as esplanaded cliffs at 
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Folkest me 


not 


called, 


see the coast of 


are and you could 
France from it as 
you could from the house-fronts of the 
Leas in certain states of the atmosphere. 
But that sight always means rain, and in 
Folkestone there is rain enough without 
seeing the coast of France; and so it was 
not altogether a disadvantage to be one 
corner from the Leas on a street 
enfilading them from the north. After 
the tea and bread and butter which they 
always England, and 
which instantly appeared, as if the kettle 
had been boiling for us from the begin- 
ning of time, we ran out to the Leas, 
and said we would never go away from 
Folkestone. How, indeed, could we think 
of doing such a thing, with that lawny 
level of interasphalted green stretching 
eastward into the town that climbed 
picturesquely up to meet it, and west- 
ward to the sunset, and dropped south- 
ward by a swift declivity softened in its 
abruptness by flowery and leafy shrubs? 
If this were not enough inducement to 
an eternal stay, there was the provision- 
ally peaceable Channel wrinkled in a 
friendly smile at the depth below us, and 
shaded from delicate green to delicate 
purple away from the long, brown beach 
on which it amused itself by gently break- 
ing in a snowy surf. In the middle dis- 
tance were every manner of smaller or 
larger sail, and in the offing little stubbed 
steamers smoking along, and here and 
there an ocean liner making from an 
American for a German port; or if it 


back 


have so good in 
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UNDER THE 


not liner it ought to 
have been. 


Certainly there could be no question of 


was an ocean 


the business-and-pleasure-shipping drawn 
up on the beach, on the best terms with 
the ranks of bathing-machines patiently 


the August bathers with the 
same serene faith in them as the half- 
fledged trees showed, that “end-of-April 
evening, in the coming of the summer 
which seemed so doubtful to the human 
spectator. For the prevailing blandness 
of the atmosphere had keen little points 
and edges of cold in it; and vagarious 
gusts caught and tossed the smoke from 
the chimney-pots of the pretty town along 
the sea-level below the Leas, giving way 
here to the wooded walks, and gaining 
there upon them. Inspired by the pres- 
ence of a steel pier half as long as that 
of Atlantic City, with the same sort of 
pavilion for entertainments at the end, 
we tried to fancy that the spring was 
farther advanced at home, but we could 
only make sure that it would be sum- 
mer and fiercer with us. In 
the time, as it was too late for 
the military band which plays every fine 
afternoon in a stand on the Leas, the birds 
were singing in the gardens that border 
them ; very sweetly and richly, and not obli- 


waiting 


sooner 


mean 


LEAS 


ging you at any point to get up and take 
your hat off by striking into “God save 
the King.” I am not sure what kind 
of birds they were; but I called them to 
myself all robins of our sort, for upon 
the whole they sounded like them. Some 
golden-billed blackbirds I made certain 
of, and very likely there were larks and 
thrushes among them,—and nightingales, 
for anything I knew. They all shouted 
for joy of the pleasant evening, and of the 
garden trees in which they hid, and which 
were oftener pleasant, no doubt, than the 
evening. The gardens where the trees 
stood spread between handsome mansard 
roofed houses of gray stucco of the sanv 
type as those which front flush upon th 
Leas, and which prevail in all the newer 
parts of Folkestone; their style dates them 
as of the sixties and seventies of the last 
century, since when not many 
seem to have been built the 
at Folkestone. 


honse Ss 


Leas 


on 


There are entertainments of an i 
offensive vaudeville sort in the pavi! 
ion on the pier at Folkestone, and 
yet milder attractions in the hall 

the Leas Pavilion, which for some ab 
struse reason is sunk ten or twelve feet 
below the surrounding level. The eve- 








IN FOLKESTONE 
» I spent there, the tea was yet milder 
n the other attractions: than the fair 
‘list: than the prestidigitator who 
le a dozen different kinds of hats out 
, square piece of cloth, and personated 
historical wearers in them; than 
cinematograph; than the lady or- 
stra which so mainly played pieces 

Desire” that the programme was 
ost composed of them. A diversion 
the direction of ice-cream was not 
ishly fortunate: the ice-cream was a 

yt of sweetened and extract-flavored 
snow whieh was hardly colder than the 

r outside. 

It seemed, in fact, somewhat relaxed 
by those atmospherie influences which 
in England are of such frequent and 
swilt vicissitude. At Folkestone we 
were early warned against the air of the 
sea-level, which we would find extremely 
relaxing, whereas that of the Leas, fifty 
feet above, was extremely bracing. We 
were not always able to note the differ- 
ence, but at times we found the air even 
on the Leas extremely relaxing when the 
wind was in a certain quarter. 

The sun is, of course, the mild Eng- 
lish sun, which seems nowise akin to 
our flaming American star, but is quite 
probably the centre of the same solar 
system. The birds are in the wilding 
shrubs and trees which clothe the front 
of the cliffs, and in the gardened spaces 
on the relaxing levels, spreading below to 
the sands of the sea; and they are in the 
gardens of the placid, handsome houses 
which stand detached behind their hedges 
of thorn or laurel. This is the houses’ 
habit through the whole town, which 
is superficially vast, and everywhere 
agreeably and often prettily built. It 
is overbuilt, in fact; well toward seven 
hundred houses lie empty, and half of 
those which are occupied are devoted to 
lodgings and boarding-houses, while the 
hotels, large and little, abound. There 
are no manufactures, and except in the 
season and the preparatory season, there 
is no work. Folkestone has become very 
gay, but is no longer the resort of the 
consumptive or the aristocratic, or even 
the esthetic. These turn to other air 
nd other conditions, where they may 

eep out-of-doors, or wander informally 
bout the fields or over the sands. 

But the birds say nothing of all this, 
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especially in the first days of your ar- 
rival, when it is only a question whether 
you shall buy the most beautiful house 
on the Leas, or whether you shall buy 
the whole town. Afterwards, when the 
birds are a little franker, your heart is 
gone to Folkestone, and you do not mind 
whether you have made a good invest- 
ment or not. By this time, though the 
Earl of Radnor still owns the earth, you 
own the sky and sea, for which you pay 
him no ground rent. Of your sky per- 
haps the less said the better, but of your 
sea you could not brag too loudly. Some- 
times the sun looks askance at it from the 
curtains of clouds which he likes to keep 
drawn, especially out of season, and some- 
times the rainy Hyades vex its dimness, 
but at all times. its tender and lovely 
coloring seems its own, and not a hue 
lent it from the smiling or frowning wel- 
kin. I am speaking of its amiable moods; 
it has a muddiness all its own, also, when 
the Hyades have vexed it too long. 
But on a reasonably pleasant day, I do 
not know a much more agreeable thing 
than to sit on a bench under the edge 
of the Leas, and tacitly direct the move- 
ments of the fishermen whose sails light 
up the water wherever it is not darkened 
by the smokes of those steamers I have 
spoken of. About noon the fishermen 
begin to make inshore, toward the piers 
which form the harbor, and then if you 
will leave your bench, and walk down the 
long sloping road from the Leas into 
the quaint old seafaring quarter of the 
town, you can see the fishermen auction- 
ing off their several catches. 

Their craft, as they round the end of 
the breakwater, and come dropping into 
the wharves, are not as graceful as they 
looked at sea. In fact, the American eye, 
trained to the trimmer lines of our ship- 
ping in every kind, sees them lumpish 
and loggish, with bows that can scarcely 
know themselves from sterns, and with 
stumpy masts and shapeless sails. But 
the fishermen themselves are very fine: 
fair or dark men, but mostly fair, of 
stalwart build, with sou’westers sloping 
over powerful shoulders, and th red of 
their English complexions showing rank 
through their professional tan. With the 
toe of his huge thigh-boot one of them 
tenderly touches the edge of the wharf, 
as the boat-load of fish swims up to it, 
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HARPER'S 


and then steps ashore to hold it fast, 


while the others empty a squirming and 


flopping heap on the stones. The heaps 
are gathered into baskets, and carried to 
the simpl of the market, 
the beheading and disembowelling of fish 
is forever going and then 
dumped down on the stones again, they 
are cried off by one of the crew that 
caught them. 


sheds where 


on, being 


I say eried because I sup- 
pose that is the technical phrase, but it is 
too violent. The voice of the auctioneer 
is slow and low, and his manner diftident 
and embarrassed; he practises none of the 
arts of his secondary trade; he does noth- 
ing, by joke or boast, to work up the 
inaudible bidders to flights of speculative 
fancy; after a pause, which seems no 
silenter than the rest of the transaction, 
he ceases to repeat the bids, and his fish, 
in the measure of a bushel or so, have 
gone for a matter of three shillings. The 
day of my visit, a few tourists, mostly 
women, of course, formed the uninterest- 
ed audience . 


The affair was so far from having the 
interest promised that I turned from it 
toward the neighboring streets of humble 
old-fashioned houses, and wondered 
which of them it could have been 


in 
that 


THe PrER with 
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forty-three years ago a very home: 


very American going out 

Consul in Italy, stopped one 

ticularly black night and had a ra 
of It could be 
ly but there were plenty 
other quaint, antiquated houses, of w 
had one’s 
edge of the 
which 
misty 
grandeur. 


young 
a 


bacon. 
found, 


not specit 


one choice, to 


oT 
Lh 


agres 


clinging 
and the foot 
away toward 
heights of 
In the narrow street 
climbs into the upper and newer to 
there are old curiosity-shops of a fat 
fascination for such as love old sil 
which is indeed so abundant in the old 
curiosity-shops of England everywhere as 
to leave the impression that all the silver 
presently in use is fire-new. Ther 
other fascinating shops of a more pra 
tical sort in that street, which has a cart 
track so narrow that scarcely the boldest 
Bath-chair could venture it. When it 
at top into the new wide streets 
you find yourself in the midst of a shop 
ping region of which Folkestone is just]) 
proud, and which is said to suggest, “ to 
the finer female sense,” both London and 
Paris. Perhaps it only suggests a dif- 
ference from both; but at any rate it is 
very bright and pleasant, especially when 


sea, 


steep swells 


into very 


al 


are 


opens 


17S PAVILION 








THE FISH-MARKET 


it is not raining; and there are not only 
French and English modistes but Italian 
confectioners; one sees Italian names al- 
most as commonly as in New York, and 
they seem rather fond of Folkestone, 
mistake the air for that 
Riviera. This street of shops 
abounds in circulating libra- 
soon into a street of the 
dwellings of the local 
from the midst of these 
bulk the Pleasure Gar- 


where 
f the 
which 
ries ) ceases 
self - respectful 
type, and 
the 


1 hey 


ses 


of 


ens Theatre, to which I addicted myself, 
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AT FOLKESTONE 


in my constant love or the drama, with- 
out even the small reciprocation which | 
experience from it at home. In the sea- 
son, the Pleasure Gardens adjacent are 
given up to many sorts of gayety, but 
during our stay there was no merriment 
madder than the wild hilarity of a croquet 
tournament; this, I will own, I had not 
the heart to go and pay sixpence to see. 

The note of Folkestone ‘is distinctly 
formality. I do not say the highest fash- 
ion, for I have been told that this is 


“The tender grace of a day that is dead ‘a 
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for Folkestone. The highest fashion in 
England, if not in America, seeks the 
simplest expression in certain moments; 
it likes to go to little seashore places 
where it can be informal, when it likes, 
in dress and amusement; where it can get 
close to its neglected mother nature, and 
lie in her lap and smoke its cigarette in 
her indulgent face. So at least I have 
heard; I vouch for nothing. Sometimes 
1 have seen the Leas fairly well dotted 
with promenaders toward evening; some- 
times, in a brief interval of sunshine, the 
lawns pretty fairly spotted with people 
listening in chairs to the military band. 
On other days—and my experience is 
that out of eighteen days at Folkestone 
fourteen are too bad for the band to play 
in the pavilion—there is a modest string 
band in the Shelter. This is a sort of 
eavern hollowed under the edge of the 
Leas, where there are chairs within, and 
without under the veranda eaves, at tup- 
pence each, and where the visitors all 
sit reading novels, and trying to shut out 
the music from their consciousness. I 
think it is beeause they dread so much 
coming to “God Save the King,” when 
they will have to get up and stand un- 
covered. It is not because they hate to 
uncover to the King, but because they 
know that then they will have to go away, 
and there is nothing else for them to do. 
Once they could go twice a day to see 
the Channel boats come in, and the pas- 
sengers, sodden from seasickness, come 
limply lagging ashore. But now they are 
deprived of this sight by the ill-behavior 
of the railroad in timing the boats so 
that they arrive in the middle of lunch 
and after dark. It is held to have been 
distinctly a blow to the prosperity of 
Folkestone, where people now have more 
leisure than they know what to do with, 
even when they spend all the time in 
dressing and undressing which the height 
of the season exacts of them. Of course, 
there is always the bathing, when the 
water is warm enough. The _ bathing- 
machine is not so attractive to the specta- 
tor as the bath-house with the bather trip- 
ping or hobbling down to the sea across 
the yellow sands; but it serves equally to 
pass the time and occupy the mind, and 
for the American onlooker it would have 
the charm of novelty, when the clumsy 
structure was driven into the water. 
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I have said yellow sands in obedi: 
to Shakespeare, but I note again that ¢} 
beach at Folkestone is reddish brown. |; 
sands are coarse, and do not pack smooth- 
ly like those of our beaches; at D. 


er, 
where they were used in the mortar for 
building the castle, they are to blame 
for the damp coming through the walls 


and obliging the authorities to paint the 
old armor to keep it from rusting. But 
I fancy the sea sand does not enter into 
the composition of the stucco on the 
Folkestone houses, one of which we found 
so pleasantly habitable. Most of the 
houses on and near the Leas are larger 
than the wont of American houses, and the 
arrangement much more agreeable and 
sensible than that of our average houses: 
the hallway opens from a handsome vesti- 
bule, and the stairs ascend from the rear 
of the hall, and turn squarely, as they 
mount half-way up. But let not the in- 
tending exile suppose that their rents are 
low; with the rates and taxes, which the 
tenant always pays in England, the rents 
are fully up to those in towns of cor- 
responding size with us. Provisions are 
even higher than in our subordinate cities, 
especially to the westward, and I doubt 
if people live as cheaply in Folkestone 
as, say, in Springfield, Massachusetts, or 
in Buffalo. 

For the same money, though, they can 
live more handsomely, for domestic serv- 
ice in England is cheap and abundant 
and well-ordered. Yet on the other hand 
they cannot live so comfortably, nor, 
taking the prevalence of rheumatism into 
account, so wholesomely. There are no 
furnaces in these very personable houses; 
steam heat is undreamt of, and the grates 
which are in every room and are not of 
ignoble size, scarce suffice to keep the 
mercury above the early sixties of the 
thermometer’s degrees. If you would 
have warm hands and feet you must go 
out-of-doors and walk them warm. It is 
not a bad plan, and if you can happen 
on a little sunshine out-of-doors, it is far 
better than to sit cowering over the gra 
which has enough to do in keeping it- 
self warm. 


One could easily exaggerate the sum 
of sunshine at Folkestone, and yet | do 
not feel that I have got quite enough 
It was not much 


of it into my picture. 
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fog during our stay; but 
there were clouds that came and went, 
but came more than they went. One 
night there was absolute fog, which blew 
in from the sea in drifts showing almost 
like snow in the electric lamps; and at 
momently intervals the siren horn at the 
pier lowed like some unhappy cow, crazed 
for her wandering calf, and far, far out 
from the blind deep, the Boulogne boat 
bellowed its plaintive response. But there 


obscured by 


was, at other times, sunshine quite as 


absolute. Our last Sunday at Folkestone 
was one of such sunshine, and all the 
morning long the sky was blue, blue as 
I had fancied it could be blue only in 
America or in Italy. Besides this there 
remains the sense of much absolute sun- 
shine from our first Sunday morning, 
when we walked along under the Leas 
toward Sandgate as far as to the Eliza- 
bethan eastle on the shore. We found it 
doubly shut because it was Sunday and 
because it was not yet Whit-Monday, until 
which feast of the church it would not be 
opened. It is only after serious trouble 
with the almanac that the essentially dis- 
senting American discovers the date of 
these church feasts which are confidently 
given in public announcements in Eng- 
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land, as clearly fixing this or that day 
of the month; but we were sure we 
should not be there after Whit-Monday, 
and we made what we could of the out- 
side of the castle, and did not suffer our 
exclusion to embitter us. Nothing could 
have embittered us that Sunday morning 
as we strolled along that pleasant way, 
with the sea on one side and the seaside 
cottages on the other, and occasionally 
pressing between us and the beach. Their 
presence so close to the water spoke well 
for the mildness of the winter, and for 
the winds of all seasons. On any New 
England coast they would have frozen 
up and blown away: but here they stood 
safe among their laurels, with their little 
vegetable-gardens beside them; and the 
birds, which sang among their budding 
trees, probably never left off singing the 
year round, except in some extraordinary 
stress of weather, or when occupied in 
plucking up the sprouting pease by the 
roots and eating the seed-pease. To pre- 
vent their ravage, and to restrict them 
to their business of singing, the rows of 
young pease were netted with a somewhat 
coarser mesh than that used in New Jer- 
sey to exclude the mosquitoes, but whether 
it was effectual or not, I do not know. 
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over- 


The sun shone impartially 
birds and that 
coat became oppressive, and 
back to the the 
side paths If it 
been for the elders reading 
and the lovers reading 
thoughts all the 
have managed ; 
we 


upon 
an 
the 


upon Us, S80 
climb 
steep hill- 
had not 
newspapers, 
other’s 
benches, it might 

but as it was 
after climbing half- 
way up, and retraced our steps towards 
where we took a fly for the 
drive back to Folkestone. Our fly driver 
(it is not the slang it sounds) said there 
would be time within the hour we bar- 
gained for to go round through the camp 
at Shorneliffe, and we providentially ar- 
rived on the parade-ground while the 
band was still playing to a crowd of the 


Leas by 


impossible. 


each 
on 
been 
climbed down 


Sandgate, 


masses who love military music every- 
where, and especially hang tranced upon 
it in England. If I had some particular- 
ly vivid pots of paint instead of the cold 
black and white of ink and paper, I 
night give some notion in color of the 
way the red-coated soldiery flamed out 
of the intense green of the plain, and 
how the strong purples and greens and 
vellows and blues of the women’s dresses 
the effect 


gave of some gaudy garden 


AFTERNOON 


all round them. American women 

that English women of all classes wear 
and can wear, colors in this soft atmos 
phere that would shriek aloud in our clear, 
pitiless air. When the band ceased play 


ing, and the deity had been musically 
invoked once more to save the King, 


and 
each soldier had paired off and strolled 
uway with the maid who had been simpk 
heartedly waiting for him, it 
gigantic tulips and hollyhocks walking 
The camp at Shorneliffe for tet 
thousand soldiers, I believe, of all arms, 
who are housed in a town of brick and 
wooden cottages, with streets and lanes 
of its own; and many of the officers hav: 
their quarters there as well as the men 
Once these officers’ families 
Folkestone, and something of the decay 
of its prosperity is laid to their removal, 
which was caused by its increasing ex 
pensiveness. Probably none of them 
dwell in the tents which our drive brough! 
us in sight of, beyond the barrack-town 
pitched in the middle of a green, green 
field, and lying like heaps of snow on 
the rank verdure. The old church 
Cheriton, with a cloud of immemoria! as 
sociations with Briton, and Roman, and 
Saxon, and Dane, and Norman, 


Was is 


is 


lived in 
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n the background of the picture, 
yond the potential goriness of the 
| feld was a sheep-pasture, full of 
. white innocence of the young lambs, 
h, after probably bounding as to 
tabor’s sound from the martial bands, 
stretched beside their dams in mo- 
less exhaustion from their play. 
It was all very strange, that sunshiny 
lay morning, for the soldiers who 
ved near the gate of their camp 
ed not less kind than the types of 
harmlessness beyond the hedge, and these 
of their inherited faith could 
y have been less conscious of the 
monstrous grotesqueness of their trade of 
murder than the poor soldiers themselves. 
It is all a weary and disheartening puzzle, 
the world seems as far as ever 
guessing out. It may be that the 
best way is to give it up, but one thinks 
it helplessly in the beauty of this 
ventle, smiling England, whose history 
has been written in blood from the earliest 
records of the heathen time to the latest 
Christian yesterday. Her battle-fields 
merely been transferred beyond 
seas, but are still English battle-fields. 
What strikes the American constantly 
n England is the homogeneousness of 
the We have the foreigner so 
much with us that we miss him when we 
come to England. When I take my walks 
in Central Park I am likely to hear any 
other tongue oftener than English, to 
hear Yiddish, or Russian, or Polish, or 
Norwegian, or French, or Italian, or 
Spanish; but when I take my walks on 
the Leas at Folkestone, scarcely more 
than an hour from the polyglot continent 
of Europe, I hear all but nothing but 
English. Twice, indeed, I heard a few 
French people speaking together; once 
[ heard a German Jew telling a story 
f a dog, which he found so funny that 
he almost burst with laughter; and once 
again, in the lower town, there came to 
me from the open door of an eating-house 
the sound of Italian. But nearly every- 
where else was English, and the signs of 
Ici on parle Frangais were almost as 
nfrequent in the shops. As we very 
ell know, if we know English history 
even so little as I do, it used to be very 
different. Many of those tongues in their 
earlier modifications used to be heard in 
and about Folkestone, if not simultane- 
Vou. CIX.—No. 654.—103 
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The Normans 
came speaking their French of Stratford- 


ously, then successively, 


atte-Bowe, the Danes their Scandina- 
vian, the Saxons their Low German, and 
the Italians their vernacular Latin, the 
supposed sister tongue and not mother 
tongue of their modern parlance. If it 
was not the Latin which Cesar wrote, 
it was the Latin which Cesar heard in 
his camp on the downs back of Folke- 
stone, if that was really his camp and not 
some later Roman general’s. The words, 
though not the accents, of all these foreign- 
ers are still heard in the British speech 
there; the only words which are almost 
silent in it are those of the first British, 
who have given their name to the empire 
of the English; and that very 
strange, and perhaps a little sad. But 
it cannot be helped; we ourselves have 
kept very few Algonquian vocables; we 
ourselves speak the language of the Ro- 
man, the Saxon, the Dane, the Norman, 
in the mixture imported from England 
in the seventeenth century and adapted 
to our needs by the newspapers in the 
nineteenth. We may get back to a like- 
ness of the Latin which the hills back of 
Folkestone reechoed two thousand years 
ago, if the Italians keep coming in at 
the present rate, but it is not probable; 
and I thought it advisable, for the sake 
of a realizing sense of Italian authority 
in our civilization, to pay a visit to 
Cesar’s camp, one afternoon of the few 
when the sun shone. This took us up 
a road so long and steep that it seemed 
only a due humanity to get out and join 
our fly driver in sparing his panting and 
perspiring horse; and the walk gave us a 
better chance of enjoying the entrancing 
prospects opening seaward from every 
break in the downs. Valleys green with 
soft grass and gray with pasturing sheep 
dipped in soft slopes to the Folkestone 
levels; and against the horizon shim- 
mered the Channel, flecked with sail of 
every type, and stained with the smoke 
of steamers, including the Folkestone 
boat full of passengers not, let us hope, 
so seasick as usual. 

Part of our errand was to see the Holy 
Well at which the Canterbury pilgrims 
used to turn aside and drink, and to feel 
that we were going a little way with them. 
But we were so lost in pity for our horse 
and joy in the landscape that we forgot 


seems 
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to demand the well and its associations 
from our driver till we had remounted 
to our places, and turned aside on the 
way to Cwsar’s camp. Then he could 
only point with his whip to a hollow we 
had passed unconscious, and say the Holy 
Well was there. 

“ But where, where,” we cried, “is the 
pilgrim road to Canterbury ?”’ 

Then he faced about and pointed in 
another direction to a long, white high- 
way, curving out of sight, and there it 
was, just as Chaucer saw it full of pil- 
grims five hundred years ago, or as 
Blake and Stothard saw it four hundred 
years after Chaucer. I myself alw s 
preferred Stothard’s vision of those pious 
folk to Blake’s; but that is a matter of 
taste. Both visions of them were like, 
and they both now did their best to re- 
people the empty white highway for us. 
I do not say they altogether failed; these 
things are mostly subjective, and it is 
hard to tell, especially if you want others 
to believe your report. But we were only 
subordinately concerned with the Can- 
terbury pilgrims; we were mainly in a 
high Roman mood, and Ossar’s camp 
was our goal. 

The antiquity of England is always 
stunning, and it is with the breath al- 
ways pretty well knocked out of your 
body that you constantly come upon evi- 
dences of the Roman occupation, espe- 
cially in the old, old churches which 
abound far beyond the fondest fancy of 
the home-keeping American mind. You 
can only stand before those built-in Ro- 
man brick, on those bricked-up Roman 
arches, and gasp out below the verger’s 
hearing: “Four hundred years! They 
held Britain four hundred years! Four 
times as long as we have lived since we 
broke with her!” 

But observe, gentle and trusting reader, 
that the Roman remains are of the latest 
years of the Roman domination, and very 
long after they had converted and en- 
slaved the stubbornest of the Britons, 
while at Crsar’s camp, if it was his, 
we stood before the ghosts of the earliest 
invaders, of those legionaries who were 
there before Christ was in the world, and 
who have left no trace of their presence 
except this fortress-grave. Very like a 
grave it was, with huge, long barrows of 








heavily sodded earth made in scooping oy; 
the bed of the moat, and building ypoy 
some imaginable inner structure of ston, 
or brickwork. They fronted the landwarq 
side of a down which seawardly was of 
too sharp an ascent to need their defence. 
Rising one above another, they formed 
good resting-places for the transatlan: 

tourists whom the Roman engineers cou) 
hardly have had in mind, and a good play 
ground for some children who were thy 

with their mothers and nurses. A kindly 
looking young Englishman had stretched 
himself out on one of them, and as we 
approached from below was in the act 
of lighting his pipe. It was all, after 
those two thousand years, very peaceable, 
and there were so many larks singing 
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in the meadow that it seemed as if ther 
must be one of them in every tuft 
grass. The place was profusely starred 
over with the small English daisies, which 
they are not obliged to take up in pots, 
for the winter here, and which seized the 
occasion to pass themselves off on m 
white clover, till I found them out by 
their having no odor. 

The effect was what forts and fields of 
fight always come to if you give them 
time enough; though few of the most 
famous can offer the traveller such a view 
of Folkestone and the sea as Cvsar’s 
camp. We drove round into the town by 
a different road from that we came out 
by, and on the way I noted that ther 
was a small brickmaking industry in tly 
suburb, which could perhaps account | 
for the prosperity of Folkestone and 
the overbuilding. Sadly we saw the great 
numbers of houses that were to be let or 
sold, everywhere, and the well-wisher of 
the sympathetic town must fall back for 
comfort as to its future on the prevalence 
of what has been waiting to call itself 
the instructional industry. Schools for 
youth of both sexes abgund, and one 
everywhere sees at the proper hours dis- 
creetly guarded processions of fres! 
looking young English-looking girls, car 
rying their complexions out into th 
health-giving air of the Leas. As long as 
one could see them in their wholesom 
pink-cheeked blue-eyed innocence, on 
could hardly miss the fashion whose ab 
sence was a condition of one’s being in 
Folkestone out of season. 





Non-Combatants 


BY ROBERT W. 


BOUT five o’clock that evening a 
A Rhode Island battery clanked 

through the village and parked 
six dusty guns in a pasture occupied by 
some astonished cows. 

A little later the cavalry arrived, 
iding slowly up the tree-shaded street, 
escorted by every darky and every dog 

the countryside. 

[he clothing of this regiment was a lit- 
tle out of the ordinary. Instead of usual 
campaign head-gear the troopers wore for- 
age-caps strapped under their chins, heavy 
turned down, and their officers 
were conspicuous in fur-trimmed hussar 
tunics slurg from the shoulders of dark- 
blue shell-jackets; but most unusual and 
most interesting of all, a mounted caval- 
ry band rode ahead, led by a_band- 
master who sat his horse like a colonel 
of regulars—a slim young man with 
considerable yellow and gold on his faded 
blue sleeves, and an easy manner of 
swinging forward his heavy cut-and- 
thrust sabre as he guided the column 
through the metropolitan labyrinths of 
Sand River. 

Sand River had seen and scowled at 
Yankee cavalry before, but never before 
had the inhabitants had an opportunity 
to ignore a mounted band and band- 
master. There was, of course, no cheer- 
ing; a handkerchief fluttered from a 
veranda here and there, but Sand River 
was loyal only in spots, and the cav- 
alry pressed past groups of silent people, 
encountering the averted heads or scorn- 
ful eyes of young girls and the cold 
hatred in the faces of gray-haired gentle- 
women, who turned their backs as the 
ragged guidons bobbed past and the vil- 
lage stveet rang with the clink-clank of 
scabbards and rattle of Spencer carbines. 

But there was a small boy on a pony 
who sat entranced as the weather-rav- 
aged squadrons trampled by. Cap in 
hand, straight in his saddle, he salu- 
ted the passing flag; a sunburnt trooper 


vizors 
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called out: “ That’s right, son! 
for you!” 


Bully 


The boy turned his pony and raced 
along the column under a running fire of 
approving chaff from the men, until he 
came abreast of the bandmaster once 
more, whom he stared at with fascinated 
and uncloyed satisfaction. 

Into a broad common wheeled the cav- 
alry; the boy followed on his pony, guid- 
ing the little beast in among the mounted 
men, edging as close as possible to the 
bandmaster, who had drawn bridle and 
wheeled his showy horse abreast of a 
group of officers. When the boy had 
crowded up as close as possible to the 
bandmaster he sat in silence, blissfully 
drinking in the splendors of that warrior’s 
dusty apparel. 

“T’m right glad you-all have come,” 
ventured the boy. 

The bandmaster swung round in his 
saddle and saw a small sun-tanned face 
and two wide eyes intently fixed on his. 

“T reckon you don’t know how glad 
my sister and I are to see you-all down 
here,” said the boy, politely. “ When 
are you going to have a battle?” 

“A battle!” repeated the bandmaster. 

“Yes, sir. You’re going to fight, of 
course, aren’t you?” 

“Not if people leave us alone—and 
leave that railroad alone,” replied the 
officer, backing his restive horse to the 
side of the fence as the troopers trotted 
past into the meadow, fours crowding 
closely on fours. 

“ Not fight?” exclaimed the boy, aston- 
ished. “Isn’t there going to be a battle?” 

“T’ll let you know when there’s going 
to be one,” said the bandmaster, absently. 

“You won’t forget, will you?” inquired 
the boy. “My name is William Stuart 
Westcote, and I live in that house.” He 
pointed with his riding-whip up the hill. 
“You won’t forget, will you?” 

“ No, child, I won’t forget.” 

“My sister Celia calls me Billy; per- 
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haps you had better just ask her for Billy 
if I’m not there when you gallop up to 
tell me—that is, if you’re coming your- 
self. Are you?” he ended, wistfully. 
“Do you want me to come?” inquired 
the bandmaster, amused. 
“Would you really come?” 
boy. 


cried the 
“Would you really come to visit 
me ?” 

“rp 
ter, gravely. 

“Do you think you 
night?” asked the boy. 
ly be glad to you—my sister and 
I. Folks around here like the Mal- 
letts and the Colvins and the Garnetts 
don’t visit us any more, and it’s lone- 
some sometimes.” 

“T think that you should ask your sis- 
ter first,” suggested the bandmaster. 

“Why? She’s loyal!” exclaimed the 
boy, earnestly. “ Besides, you’re coming 
to visit me, I reckon. Aren’t you?” 

“Certainly,” said the bandmaster, 
hastily. 

“ To-night ?” 

“T’ll do my best, Billy.” 

The boy held out a shy hand; the 
officer bent from his saddle and took it 
in his soiled buckskin gauntlet. 

“Good night, my son,” he said, with- 
out a smile, and rode off into the meadow 
among a crowd of troopers escorting the 
regimental wagons. 

A few moments later a child on a pony 
tore into the weed-grown drive leading 
to the great mansion on the hill, searing 
a lone darky who had been dawdling 
among the roses. 

“"’Olar’ tu goodness, Mars Will’m, I 
done tuk you foh de Black Hoss Cav’ly!” 
said the ancient negro, reproachfully. 
“Hi! Hi! Wha’ foh you mek all dat 
fuss an’ a-gwine-on ?” 

“Oh, Mose!” cried the boy, “ I’ve seen 
the Yankee cavalry, and they have a 
horse-band, and I rode with them, and 
I asked a general when they were going 
to have a battle, and the general said 
he’d let me know!” 

“Gin’ral?” demanded the old darky, 
suspiciously; “who dat gin’ral dat gwine 
tell you bout de battle? Was he dri- 
vin’ de six-mule team, or was he dess 
a-totin’ a sack o’ co’n? Kin you splain 
dat, Mars Will’m?”’ 

“Don’t you think I know a general?” 


consider it,” said the bandmas- 
could come to- 


“We'd certain- 


see 
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exclaimed the boy, scornfully. “ Hy 

yellow and gilt on his sleeves, and hp 
carried a sabre, and he rode first of 
And—oh, Mose! He’s coming her 
pay me a visit! Perhaps he'll com 
night; he said he would if he could.” 

“Dat gin’ral ‘low he gwine com 
here?” muttered the darky. 
better Miss Celia ’fo’ 
here gin’ral.” 

“Tm going to ask her now,” said 
boy. “She certainly will be glad to see 
ene of our own men. Who eares if all 
the niggers have run off? We're ; 
ashamed;—and anyhow you're her 
bring in the decanters for the general.” 

“Shoo, honey, you might talk dat-a- 
way ef yo’ pa wuz in de house,” grumbled 
the old man. “ Ef hit’s done fix, nobody 
kin onfix it. But dess yo’ leave dem 
gin’rals whar dey is nex’ time, Mars 
Will’m. Hit wuz a gin’ral dat done tuk 
de Dominiker hen las’ time de blueco’ts 
come to San’ River.” 

The boy, sitting entranced in reverie, 
searcely heard him; and it was only whe: 
a far trumpet blew from the camp in the 
valley that he started in his saddle and 
raised his rapt eyes to the windows. 
Somebody had hung out a Union flag 
over the jasmine-covered portico. 

“There it is! There it is, Mose!” he 
cried, excitedly, serambling from his sad- 
dle. “ Here—take the bridle! And the 
very minute you hear the general dashing 
into the drive, let me know!” 

He ran jingling up the resounding 
veranda—he wore his father’s spurs—: 
mounted the stairs, two at a jump, call- 
ing: “Celia! Celia! You'll be glad to 
know that a general who is a friend 
of mine—” 

“Hush, Billy,” said his sister, check- 
ing him on the landing and leading him 
out to the gallery from which the flag 
hung,—“ can’t you remember that grand- 
father is asleep by sundown? Now— 
what is it, dear, you wish to tell me?” 

“Oh, I forgot; truly I did, Celia,—bu' 
a general is coming to visit me to-night 
if you can possibly manage it, and I’m 
so glad you hung out the flag—and Moses 
can serve the Madeira, can’t he?” 

“What general?” inquired his sister, 
uneasily. And her brother’s explanations 
made matters no clearer. “ You remem- 
ber what the Yankee cavalry did before.” 


ail 


“ Spec’ you 


see you ax « 
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aid. anxiously. “ You must be care- 
_ Billy, that the quarters are 
ty and there’s not a soul in the place 
Mose.” 
‘But, Celia! the general is a gentle- 
[ shook hands with him!” 
‘ Ve ry 


now 


well, dear,” she said, passing 

arm around his neck and leaning 

rd over the flag. The sun was dip- 

between a cleft in the hills, flinging 

mg rosy beams across the misty val- 

[he mocking-birds had ceased, but a 

sher was singing in a tangle of Cher- 
roses under the western windows. 

While they stood there the sun dipped 

w that nothing remained except a 

ng scarlet rim. 

‘Hark!” whispered the boy. Far away 
he strains of the cavalry band rose in 
evening silence, “The Star-spangled 
floating from the darkening 
3oom! The evening gunshot 
the soft echoes tumbling from hill 
ll, distant, distant. Then 

; and presently a low, sweet thrush- 

te from the dusky garden. 

t was. after supper, when the old darky 
lighted the dips—there being no 
‘any oil or candles to be had,—that 

thrush who had been going into in- 
inable eestasies of fluty trills sudden- 
became mute. A faint jingle of metal 
unded from the garden walk, a step on 
the porch, a voice inquiring for Mr. 
steote; and old Mose replying with 
roachful dignity: “ Mars Wes’cote, 

? Mrs. Wes’cote daid, suh.” 

“That’s my friend the general!” ex- 

med Billy, leaping from his chair. 

“Mose, you fool nigger, why don’t you 
ask the general to come in!” he whis- 
pered, fiercely; then, as befitted the mas- 
ter of the house, he walked straight out 
into the hall, small hand outstretched, 
welcoming his guest as he had seen his 

ther receive a stranger of distinction. 
‘I am so glad you came,” he said, crim- 

n with pleasure. “ Moses will take your 

p and cloak— Mose!” 

The old servant shuffled forward, much 
mpressed by the uniform revealed as the 

ng blue mantle fell across his 

egved sleeve, 

“Do you know why I came, Billy?” 
isked the bandmaster, smiling. 

“T reckon it was because you promised 

, wasn’t it?” inquired the child. 
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“Certainly,” said the bandmaster, 
hastily. “And I promised to come be- 
cause I have a brother about your age— 
*way up in New York. Shall we sit here 
on the veranda and talk about him ?”’ 

“ First,” said the boy, gravely, “my 
sister Celia will receive you.” 

He turned, leading the way to the par- 
lor with inherited and 
there, through the wavering light of a 
tallow dip, the bandmaster saw a young 
girl in black rising from a chair by 
the centre-table; and he brought his 
spurred together and bowed 


self-possession ; 


heels his 
very best bow. 

“My brother,” she said, “has been so 
anxious to bring one of our officers here. 
Two years ago the Yan—the Federal cav- 
alry passed through, chasing Carring- 
ton’s Horse out of Oxley Court House, 
but there was no halt here.” She re- 
sumed her seat with a gesture toward a 
chair opposite; the bandmaster bowed 
and seated himself, placing his 
sabre between his knees. 

“Our cavalry advance did not behave 
very well in Oxley,” he said. 

“ They took a few chickens en passant,” 
she said, smiling; “but had they asked 
for them we should have been glad to give. 
We are loyal, you know.” 


again 


“Those gay jayhawkers were well dis- 
ciplined for that business when Stannard 


the bandmaster, 
“Had they behaved themselves, 
we should have had ten friends here where 
we have one now.” 

The boy listened earnestly. “ Would 
you please tell me,” he asked, “ whether 
you have decided to have a battle pret- 
ty soon ?”’ 


took them over,” said 


grimly. 


“T don’t decide such matters,” said the 
bandmaster, laughing. 

“Why, I thought a general could al- 
ways have a battle when he wanted to!” 
insisted the boy, surprised. 

“But I’m not a general, Billy,” re- 
plied the young fellow, coloring. “ Did 
you think I was?” 

“My brother’s ideas are very vague,” 
said his sister, quickly; “ any officer who 
fights is a general to him.” 

“T’m sorry,” said the bandmaster, look- 
ing at the child—“but do you know 
I am not even a fighting-officer? I am 
only the regimental bandmaster, Billy,— 
a non-combatant.” 
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For an instant the boy’s astonished 
disappointment crushed out his inbred 
courtesy as host. His*sister, mortified but 
self-possessed, broke the strained silence 
with a quiet question or two concerning 
the newly arrived troops; and the band- 
master replied, looking at the boy. 

Billy, silent, immersed in reflection, 
sat with curly head bent and hands folded 
on his knees. His sister glanced at him, 
looked furtively at the bandmaster, and 
their eyes met. He smiled, and she re- 
turned the smile; and he looked at Billy 
and smiled again. 

“ Billy,” he said, “I’ve been sailing 
under false colors, it seems,—but you 
hoisted them, I’m afraid. I think I 
ought to go.” 

The boy looked up at him, startled. 

“Good night,” said the bandmaster, 
gravely, rising to his lean height from 
the chair beside the table. The boy 
flushed to his hair. 

“Don’t go,” he said; “I like you even 
if you don’t fight!” 

Then the bandmaster began to laugh,— 
and the boy’s sister bit her lip and looked 
at her brother. 

“Billy! Billy!” she said, catching 
his hands in hers, “do you think the 
only brave men are those who gallop 
into battle?” 

Hands imprisoned in his sister’s, he 
looked up at the bandmaster. 

“Tf you were ordered to fight, you’d 
fight, wouldn’t you?” he asked. 

“Inder those improbable circumstances 
I think I should,” admitted the young 
fellow, solemnly reseating himself. 

“Celia! Do you hear what he says?” 
cried the boy. 

“T hear,” said his sister, gently; “ now 
sit very still while Moses serves the 
Madeira;—only half a glass for Mr. 
William, Moses,—no, not one drop more!” 

Moses served the wine with pomp and 
circumstance; the lean young bandmaster 
looked straight at the boy’s sister and 
rose, bowing with a grace that instantly 
entranced the aged servant. 

“ Celia,” said the boy, “ we must drink 
to the flag, you know;” and the young 
girl rose from her chair, and looking 
at the bandmaster, touched her lips to 
the glass. 

“T wish they could see us,” said the 
boy.—“the Colvins and the Malletts. 
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I’ve heard their ‘ Bonnie Blue Flag’ 
their stirrup toasts until I’m sick 
“ Billy!” said his sister, quietly. A) 
reseating herself and turning to the | 
master, “Our neighbors differ with ys.” 
she said, “and my brother cannot under. 
stand it. I have to remind him tha; 
they were not brave men our army woy 
have been victorious three years ago, a) 
there would have been no more war a’ ter 
Bull Run.” 

The bandmaster assented thought{,!!) 
Once or twice his worn eyes swept + 
room—a room that made him homesick 
for his own. It had been a long time 
since he had sat in a chair in a room 
like this,—a long time since he had 
talked with women and children. Per- 
haps the boy’s sister divined something 
of his thoughts—he was not much older 
than she,—for, as he rose, hooking up 
his sabre, and stepped forward to take 
his leave, she stood up too, offering 
her hand. 

“Our house is always open to Union 
soldiers,” she said, simply. “ Will you 
come again ?” 

“Thank you,” he said,—“you don't 
know, I think, how much you have al- 
ready done for me.” 

They stood a moment looking at one 
another, then he bowed and turned to 
the boy, who caught his hand impulsively. 

“T knew my sister would like you!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Everybody is very kind,” said the 
young bandmaster, looking steadily at 
the boy. 

Again he bowed to the boy’s sister, not 
raising his eyes this time; and holding 
the child’s hand tightly in his, he walked 
out to the porch. 

Moses was there to assist him with his 
long blue mantle; the boy clung to his 
gloved hand a moment, then stepped back 
into the doorway, where the old servant 
shuffled about, muttering half aloud: 
“ Yaas, suh. Done tole you so. He bow 
lak de quality, he drink lak de Garnet ts— 
what I tole yo’? Mars Will’m, ef dat 
ossifer ain’ er gin’ral, he gwine be 
mighty quick!” 

“T don’t care,” said the boy, “I just 
love him.” 

The negro shuffled out across the moon- 
lit veranda, peered around through the 
fragrant gloom, wrinkled hands linked 
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nd his back. Then he descended the 
ns stiffly, and teetered about through 
» shrubbery with the instinct of a 
tch-dog worn out in service. 
“Nuffn to scare nobody, scusin’ de 
:-owls.” he muttered. “ Spec’ hit’s 
me Miss Celia bolt de do’, "long o’ de 
codvers an’ all de gwines-on. Shoo! 
Hear dat fool chickum crow!” He shook 
his head, bent rheumatically, and seated 
himself on the veranda step, full in the 
nlicht. “All de fightin’s an’ de 
nes-on “long o’ dis here wah!” he solil- 
ed, joining his shrivelled thumbs re- 
tively. “Whar de use? Spound dat! 
r all de fool niggers dat done ske- 
addle ‘long o’ de Linkum 
Jain dat!” He ehuckled; a whippoor- 
|| answered breathlessly. 
“Dar dat sean’lous widder-bird a-hol- 
rin’!” exclaimed the old man, listening. 
“’Pears lak we gwine have moh wah, moh 
d men, moh widders. Dar de ha’nt! 
- de sign an’ de warnin’. G’way, wid- 
er-bird.” He crossed his withered fin- 
rers and began rocking to and fro, croon- 
¢ softly to himself: 


troopers ¢ 


* Butterfly a-flyin’ in de Chinaberry-tree 
(Butterfly, flutter by!), 

Kitty-gull a-eryin’ on the sunset sea 
(Fly, li'l gull, fly high!), 
Bully-bat a-follerin’ de moon in de sky, 
Widder-bird a-hollerin’, ‘Hi, dar! Hi!’ 

Tree-toad a-trillin’ 
(Sleep, li’l honey! 
De moon cost a shillin’ 
But we ain’t got money!), 
Sleep, li’l honey, 
While de firefly fly, 
\n’ Chuck-Will’s Widder holler, ‘ Hi, dar! 
Hi!’ ” 
Before dawn the intense stillness was 
‘oken by the rushing music of the birds, 
a ceaseless cheery torrent of song 
sured forth from bramble and wood- 
and. Distant and nearer cockcrows 
ng out above the melodious tumult, 
through which a low confused undertone, 
scarcely apparent at first, was growing 
louder,—the dull sound of the stirring of 
many men. 
Men? The valley was suddenly alive 


with them, choking the roads in heavy, 
silent lines; they were in the lanes, they 


plodded through the orchards, they 
swarmed across the hills, column on col- 
umn, until the entire country seemed 
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flowing forward in steady streams. Sand 
River awoke, restlessly listening; lights 
glimmered behind darkened windows; a 
heavier, vaguer rumor grew, hanging 
along the hills. It increased to a shaking, 
throbbing monotone, like the far dis- 
sonance of summer thunder! 

And now artillery was coming, bump- 
ing down the dim street with clatter of 
chain and harness jingling. 

Up at the great house on the hill they 
heard it,—the boy in his white night- 
dress leaning from the open window, and 
his sleepy sister kneeling beside him, 
pushing back her thick hair to peer out 
into the morning mist. On came the 
battery, thudding and clanking, horses 
on a long swinging trot, gun, caisson, 

mounted artillerymen succeeding 
other, faster, faster under the win- 

A guidon danced by; more guns, 
caissons, then a trampling, plun- 
ging gallop, a rattle of sabres,—and the 
battery had passed. 

“What is that heavy sound behind the 
hills?” whispered the boy. 

“The river rushing over the shallows; 
—perhaps a train on the trestle at Oxley 
Court House—”’ She listened, resting 
her rounded chin on her hands. “It is 
thunder, I think. Go to bed now for 
a while—” 

“Tlark!”’ said the boy, laying his small 
hand on hers. 

“Tt is thunder,” said again. 
“Tlow white the dawn is growing. 
Listen to the birds;—is it not sweet?” 

“Celia,” whispered the boy, “that is 
not thunder. It is too hushed, too steady; 
—it hums and hums and hums. Where 
was that battery galloping? I am going 
to dress.” 

She looked:-at him, turned to the east 
and stared at the coming day. The air 
of dawn was full of sounds, ominous 
sustained vibrations. 

She rose, went back to her room, and 
lighted a dip. Then, shading the pallid 
smoky flame with her hand, she opened 
a door and peered into the next bedroom. 
“ Grandfather!” she whispered, smiling, 
seeing that he was already awake. And 
as she leaned over him, searching the 
dim and wrinkled eyes, she read some- 
thing in their unwonted lustre that struck 
her silent. It was only when she heard 
her brother’s step on the stairs that she 
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roused herself, bent, and kissed the aged 
head lying there inert among the pillows. 

“It is cannon,” she breathed, softly,— 
“vou know that sound, don’t you, grand- 
father? Does it make you happy? Why 
are you smiling? Look at me;—I under- 
stand; you want something. Shall I 
open the curtains? And raise the win- 
dow? Ah, you wish to hear. Hark! 
Horsemen are passing at a gallop. What 
is it you wish—to see them? But they 
are gone, dear. If any of our soldiers 
come, you shall see them. That makes 
you happy ’—that is what you desire /— 
to see one of our own soldiers? If they 
pass, I shall go out and bring one here 
to you—truly I shall.” She paused, mar- 
velling at the strange light that glim- 
mered across the ravaged visage. Then 
she blew out the dip and stole into 
the hall. 

“ Billy!” she called, hearing him fum- 
bling at the front door. 

“Oh, Celia! The cavalry trumpets! 
Do you hear? I’m going out. Perhaps 
he may pass the house.” 

“Wait for me,” she said; “I am not 
dressed. Run to the cabin and wake 
Moses, dear!” 

She heard him open the door; the 
deadened thunder of the cannonade filled 
the house for an instant, shut out by the 
closing door, only to swell again to an 
immense unbroken volume of solemn 
harmony. The bird-musie had ceased; 
distant hilltops grew brighter. 

Down in the village lights faded from 
window and cabin; a cavalryman, sig- 
nalling from the church-tower, whirled 
his flaming torch aside and picked up a 
signal-flag. Suddenly the sharp crack of 
a rifled cannon saluted the rising sun; a 
shell soared skyward through the misty 
glory, towered, curved, and fell, ex- 
ploding among the cavalrymen, com- 
pletely ruining the breakfasts of chief- 
trumpeter O’Halloran and kettle-drum- 
mer Pillsbury. 

For a moment a geyser of ashes, coffee, 
and bacon rained among the men. 

“Hell!” said Pillsbury, furiously, 
wiping his face with his dripping sleeve 
and spitting out ashes. 

“Young kettle-drums he don’t love his 
vittles,” observed a trooper, picking up 
the cap that had been jerked from his 
head by a whirring fragment. 


“ Rich feedin’ is the sp’ilin’ o’ t] 
hoss-band,” added the farrier, st 
the flow of blood from his sealp; “ 
quar’lin’ with your rations, k 
drums!” 

“Y’orter swaller them cinders.” 
sisted another; “ they don’t cost nothin’! 
The band, aceustomed to chaftine. 
pared to retire to the ambulance, \ 
heretofore their fate had always 
them among luggage, surgeons, and ; 
camp-niggers during an engagement. 

The Rhode Island battery, placed just 
north of the church, had opened; 
cavalry in the meadow could see {| 
see the whirl of the smoke, th 
noniers moving with quick precision 


ed 





amid the obscurity,—the flash, the recoil 
as gun after gun jumped back, buried 
in smoke. 


It lasted only a few minutes; no more 
shells came whistling down among the 
cavalry; and presently the battery crew 
silent, and the steaming hill, belted 
with vapor, cleared slowly in the breezy 
sunshine. 

The cavalry had mounted and leisurely 
filed off to the shelter of a grassy hollow; 
the band, dismounted, were drawn up to 
be told off in squads as stretcher-bearers; 
the bandmaster was sauntering past, 
buried in meditation, his sabre trailing 
a furrow through the dust, when a clat- 
ter of hoofs broke out along the village 
street, and a general officer followed by a 
plunging knot of horsemen tore up and 
drew bridle. 

The colonel of the cavalry regiment, 
followed by the chief trumpeter, trotted 
out to meet them, saluting sharply; there 
was a quick exchange of words; the gen- 
eral officer waved his hand toward the 
south, wheeled his horse, hesitated, and 
pointed at the band. 

“ How many sabres?” he asked. 

“ Twenty-seven,” replied the colonel,— 
“no carbines.” 

“Better have them play you in—/ 
you go,” said the officer. 

The colonel saluted and backed his 
horse as the cavaleade swept past him; 
then he beckoned to the bandmaster. 

“Here’s your chance,” he said. “ (r- 
ders are to charge anything that appears 
on that road. You'll play us in this time. 
Mount your men.” 

Ten minutes later the regiment, bend 
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d. marched out of Sand River and 
‘bed the hill, halting in the road that 
ed the great white mansion. As the 
‘tposts moved forward they encountered 
nall boy on a pony, who swung his cap 
them gayly as he rode. Squads, dis- 
onted, engaged in tearing away the 
| fenees bordering the highway, looked 
uund, shouting a cheery answer to his 
ted greeting; the colonel on a ridge 
the east lowered his field-glasses to 
vateh him; the bandmaster saw him com- 
ng and smiled as the boy drew bridle 
de him, saluting. 
‘If you’re not going to fight, why are 
i here?” asked the boy, breathlessly. 
‘It really looks,” said the bandmaster, 
“os though we might fight, after all.” 
You too?” 
‘ Perhaps.” 
“ Then—eould you come into the house 
just a moment? My sister asked me to 
find you.” 
A bright blush erept over the band- 
iaster’s sun-tanned cheeks. 
“With pleasure,” he said, dismounting, 
d leading his horse through the gate- 
ay and across the shrubbery to the trees. 
“Oelia! Celia!” called the boy, run- 
ning up the veranda steps. “ He is here! 
Please hurry, because he’s going to have 
a battle!” 
She came, slowly, pale and lovely in 
her black gown, and held out her hand. 
“There is a battle going on all around 
us, isn’t there?” she asked. “ That is 
what all this dreadful uproar means?” 
“Yes,” he said; “there is trouble on 
the other side of those hills.” 
“Do you think there will be fight- 


ing here?” 


“T don’t know,” he said. 

She motioned him to a veranda chair, 
then seated herself. “ What shall we do?” 
she asked, calmly. “I am not alarmed— 
but my grandfather is bedridden, and my 
brother is a child. Is it safe to stay?” 

The bandmaster looked at her help- 
lessly. 

“T don’t know,” he repeated,—“ I don’t 
know what to say. Nobody seems to un- 
derstand what is happening; we in the 
regiment are never told anything; we 

now nothing except what passes under our 
eyes.” He broke off suddenly; the situa- 
tion, her loneliness, the impending dan- 
ger, appalled him. 
Vou. CIX.—No. 64-104 
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“ May I ask a little favor?” she said, 
rising. “Would you mind coming in a 
moment to see my grandfather ?” 

He stood up obediently, sheathed sabre 
in his left hand; she led the way across 
the hall and up the stairs, opened the 
door, and motioned toward the bed. At 
first he saw nothing save the pillows and 
snowy spread. 

“Will you speak to him?” she whis- 
pered. 

He approached the bed, cap in hand. 

“Te is very old,” she said; “he was a 
soldier of Washington. He desires to see 
a soldier of the Union.” 

And now the bandmaster perceived the 
occupant of the bed, a palsied, bloodless 
phantom of the past,—an inert, bed- 
ridden, bony thing that looked dead until 
its deep eyes opened and fixed themselves 
on him. 

“ This is a Union soldier, grandfather,” 
she said, kneeling on the floor beside him. 
And to the bandmaster she said in a low 
voice: “Would you mind taking his 
hand? He cannot move.” . 

The bandmaster bent stiffly above the 
bed and took the old man’s hand in his. 

The sunlit room trembled in the can- 
nonade. 

“That is all,” said the girl, simply. 
She took the fleshless hand, kissed it, and 
laid it on the bedspread. “A soldier of 
Washington,” she said, dreamily. “I 
am glad he has seen you;—I think he 
understands: but he is very, very old.” 

She lingered a moment to touch the 
white hair with her hand; the band- 
master stepped back to let her pass, then 
put on his cap, hooked his sabre, turned 
squarely toward the bed and saluted. 

The phantom watched him as a dying 
eagle watches; then the slim hand of the 
granddaughter fell on the bandmaster’s 
arm, and he turned and clanked out into 
the open air. 

The boy stood waiting for them, and 
as they appeared, he caught their hands 
in each of his, talking all the while and 
walking with them to the gateway, where 
pony and charger stood, nose to nose 
under the trees. 

“Tf you need anybody to dash about 
carrying despatches,” the boy ran on, 
“why, Ill do it for you. My father 
was a soldier, and I’m going to be 
one, and [—” 
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“ 


silly,” said the bandmaster, abruptly, 
“when we charge, go up on that hill and 
watch us. If we don’t come back, you 
must be ready to act a man’s part. Your 
sister counts on you.” 

They stood a moment there together, 
saying nothing. Presently some mounted 
officers on the hill wheeled their horses 
and came spurring toward the column 
drawn up along the road. A trumpet 
spoke briskly; the bandmaster turned to 
the boy’s sister, looked straight into her 
eyes, and took her hand. 

“T think we’re going,” he said; “I 
am trying to thank you— I don’t know 
how. Good-by.” 

“Ts it a charge?” cried the boy. 

“ Good-by,” said the bandmaster, smi- 
ling, holding the boy’s hand tightly. Then 
he mounted, touched his cap, wheeled, 
and trotted off, freeing his sabre with 
his right hand. 

The colonel had already drawn his 
sabre, the chief bugler sat his saddle, 
bugle lifted, waiting. A loud order, re- 
peated from squadron to squadron, ran 
down the line; the restive horses wheeled, 
trampled forward, and halted. 

“ Draw—sabres!” 

The air shrilled with the swish of steel. 

Far down the road horsemen were gal- 
loping in—the returning pickets. 

* Forward!” 

They were moving. 

“ Steady—right dress!” taken up in 
turn by the company officers,—* steady— 
right dress!” 

The bandmaster swung his sabre for- 
ward; the mounted band followed. 

Far away across the level fields some- 
thing was stirring; the colonel saw it and 
turned in his saddle, scanning the column 
that moved forward on a walk. 

Half a mile, and, passing a hill, an 
infantry regiment rose in the shallow 
trenches to cheer them. Instantly the 
mounted band crashed out into “The 
Girl I Left Behind Me”; an electric 
thrill passed along the column. 

“Steady! Steady! Right dress!” rang 
the calm orders as a wood, almost be- 
hind them, was suddenly fringed with 
white smoke and a long rolling crackle 
broke out. 

“ By fours—right-about—wheel!” 

The band swung out to the right; the 
squadrons passed on; and, — “ Steady! 








Trot! Steady—right dress — gaJ}o,' 
came the orders. 

The wild music of “ Garryowen’ 
the horses frantic—and the men. 
The band, still advancing at a walk. y 
dropping rapidly behind. A _ bulle: 
kettle-drummer Pillsbury, and lh 
with a grunt, doubling up across his nigh 
kettle-drum. A moment later Peter 
struck his cymbals wildly together and 
fell clean out of his saddle, crashing +, 
the sod. Schwarz, his trombone pi 
by a ball, swore aloud and dragged 
his frantic horse into line. 

“Right dress!” said the bandmaster 
blandly, mastering his own splendid 
mount as a bullet grazed its shoulder. 

They were in the smoke now: 
heard the yelling charge ahead, the riff 
fire raging, swelling to a terrific 
and they marched forward, playing 
“ Garryowen,”—not very well, for Con- 
nor’s jaw was half gone, and Bradley’s 
horse was down; and the bandmaster, 
reeling in the saddle, parried blow on 
blow from a clubbed rifle, until a stun- 
ning crack alongside of the head laid 
him flat across his horse’s neck. And 
there he clung till he tumbled off, a lin 
loose-limbed mass lying in the trampled 
grass under the heavy pall of smoke. 

Long before sunset the echoing thun- 
der in the hills had ceased; the ede 
the great battle that had skirted Sand 
River, with a volley or two and an o! 
scure cavalry charge, was ended. Beyond 
the hills, far away on the horizon, tli 
men of the North were tramping 
ward through the walls of a crumbling 
Confederacy. The immense exodus had 
begun again; the invasion was developing: 
and as the tremendous red spectre 
ceded, the hem of its smoky robe brushed 
Sand River and was gone, leaving a 
scorched regiment or two along the rail- 
road, and a hospitai at Oxley Court 
House overcrowded. 

Tn the sunset light the cavalry returned 
passing the white mansion on the |hi!! 
They brought in‘their dead and wounded 
on hay-wagons; and the boy, pale as a 
spectre, looked on, while the creaking 
wagons passed by under the trees. 

But it was his sister whose eyes caught 
the glitter of a gilt and yellow sleeve 
lying across the hay; and she dropped her 


brother’s hand and ran out into the road. 
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‘Is he dead?” she asked the trooper 
was driving. 

No, miss. Will you take him in?” 

Yes.” she said. “ Bring him.” 

[he driver drew rein, wheeled his team, 
drove into the great gateway. “ Hos- 
‘’s plum full, ma’am,” he said. 

‘Wait: Dll carry him up. Head’s bust 
tle—that’s all. A day’s nussin’ will 
him into camp again.” 

‘| want him put in my bed,” whis- 
| the boy, as the trooper staggered 
tairs with his burden, leaving a trail 
irk wet spots along the stairs. 

“All right, son,” panted the trooper, 
wing his small guide. 

[he bandmaster became conscious when 
laid him on the bed, but the con- 
on troubled his eyes so that he was 
certain that she was there until she 

t close over him, looking down at him 
sil nce. 

‘[l thought of you—when I was fall- 

ve.’ he explained, vaguely—“ only of 

[he color came into her face; but her 

es were steady. She set the flaring dip 
the bureau, and came back to the bed. 

“We thought of you, too,” she said. 

His restless hand, fumbling the quilt, 
closed on hers; his eyes were shut, but 
iis lips moved, and she bent nearer to 

tch his words: 

“We non-combatants get into heaps of 
rouble—don’t we?” 

“Yes,” she whispered, smiling; “ but 

worst is over now.” 


BY 





WOMAN. 


The Woman 


ROBERT LOVEMAN 


OD send the woman by my way, 


“ There is worse coming.” 

“ What?” 

“We march—to-morrow. I shall never 
see you again.” 

After a silence she strove gently to 
release her hand; but his held it; and 
after a long while, as he seemed to be 
asleep, she sat down on the bed’s edge, 
moving very softly lest he awaken. All 
ithe tenderness of innocence was in her 
gaze, as she laid her other hand over his 
and left it there, even after he stirred 
and his unclosing eyes met hers. 

“Celia!” called the boy, from the 
darkened stairway; “there’s a medical 
officer here.” 

“ Bring him,” she said. She rose, her 
lingering fingers still in his, looking down 
at him all the while; their hands part- 
ed, and she moved backward slowly, her 
young eyes always on his. 

The medical officer passed her, step- 
ping quickly to the bedside, stopped short, 
hesitated, and bending, opened the clot- 
ted shirt, placing a steady hand over 
the heart. 

The next moment he straightened up, 
pulled the sheet over the bandmaster’s 
face, and turned on his heel, nodding 
curtly to the girl as he passed out. 

When he had gone, she walked slowly 
to the bed and drew the sheet from the 
bandmaster’s face. 

And as she stood there, dry-eyed, mute, 
from the dusky garden came the whis- 
pering cry of the widow-bird, calling, 
ealling to the dead that answer not. 


She shall possess me night and day, 
In her dear eyes my own shall see 


All heaven in epitome. 


God send the woman by my way, 


To her my soul will kneel and pray, 
She may allay with her sweet art 


The hell that rages in my heart. 



























































































































































































































































Are the Planets Inhabited? 


BY CAMILLE 


ARS is now as much a subject of 
M conversation as politics or art. 
In Buenos Ayres, Mexico, Cara- 
cas, as well as in Paris, St. Petersburg, 
Budapest, and Stockholm, the latest tele- 
scopic investigations are discussed, for it 
is known that this neighboring world is 
actually approaching the earth, that 
astronomers have their eyes upon it, and 
that luminous projections have been 
noted of which explanation is possible; 
and we know, moreover, that the dis- 
covery of canal-like lines in the planet 
has led to the question of possible in- 
habitants of Mars, and of the probability 
of a future communication with them. 
It is hard to realize that the geo- 
graphical position of Mars is_ better 


known than that of our own globe; but 
when a picture of the north or south pole 


of Mars is seen, it must be acknowledged 
that it is impossible to give the present- 
ment of the same parts of our planet. 
The districts environing the poles of 
Mars are better known, both geographic- 
ally and meteorologically, than those of 
ours; for, being almost always able to 
measure the extent of the polar snows, it 
is seen that they vary with the seasons. 
These snows are also observed to bright- 
en and grow warm under the sun, which 
melts them rapidly in a summer twice 
as long as ours, until they almost entirely 
disappear, leaving only a little ice upon 
a point which we know represents the 
cold pole, 340 kilometres distant from the 
geographical pole. None of these details 
are known about the same points on our 
own planet, and even the inhabitants of 
Mars may be ignorant of them if they have 
not been within reach of them. However, 
as the sea there is open at the end of the 
summer, they have better opportunities 
for exploring their polar regions than we 
have. We can also say that, generally 
speaking, the meteorology and the cli- 
matology of Mars are more fixed than 
those of this world. At the present mo- 
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ment nobody can tell what the weathe: 

be to-morrow, but it is known almost { 
certain what it will be to-morrow or 1 
week or month in any part of Mars, 
when it is not winter-time it is a 
fine. In the equatorial regions and 
regions round the poles there is har«ly 
ever a cloud to be seen between 
equinox of spring and the equinox 
autumn. When it is impossible for u 
make a drawing of Mars the hindra: 
never due to the atmosphere of that | 
et, which is pure and transparent, bu 
the fact of our own being so often t 

or disturbed. 

We can draw all the geographical 
figurations, seas, coasts, islands, per 
sulas, mouths of rivers, or canals of Mars 
with accuracy; and we can anti 
what district will appear in the lens 
the telescope, for the length of th 
tion of the planet is known to the 
dredth part of a second. As the p 
turns upon its axis more slowly than ours, 
the ealendar of the inhabitants of Mars 
composed of two consecutive years of (ls 
days and a bisextile one of 669 days. 

It is not correct to say that the lu 
nous projections can be seen beyond 
border of the dise of the planet 
are observed upon the line called 
terminator, which separates the lh 
sphere lighted by the sun from 
which is not lighted; and they ar 
perceived when the globe of Mars 
hibits a sensible phase along this 
of the terminator. I have mad 
calculation of the height of these lm 
nous points, and I find it is only 4500 
metres (234 miles), not higher than \ 
Blane, and perhaps less. The regions 
which they appear are a sort of an | 
called Noachis, another called Hes; 
and a third called Tempe. Accor 
to all appearance there is snow up0! 
these high mountains. It is not pr 
that these luminous points are du 
the snow, for they are visible near the 
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under the tropics as well as in 
distant latitudes; and it does not 
, that they are tops of mountains, for 
are near the seas, and are symmet- 
and relatively connected with cer- 
rectangular canals. Moreover, many 
em seem to mark parallels of lati- 
and meridians, and one is in- 
ntarily reminded of geodetic signals 
examining these triangles, squares, 
-ectangles. 
| do not think that these luminous 
have been placed by engineers or 
ners of the world of Mars, and 
uld be preposterous to suppose that 


the sixty rectangular canals, parallel and 
e, which we admire upon this same 
planet, putting all the Martian seas in 


nunication with each other, are the 
of the inhabitants of the sphere— 
is not the econelusion I wish to draw. 
Nevertheless, it is none the less true that 
ie inhabitants of Mars wished to ad- 
; signals to us, this mode of proceed- 
uld be one of the most simple, and 
; even now the only one thinkable by 
us. They could not do better than place 
luminous points at particular dis- 
s according to geometrical figures. 
One sees, for example, at the inter- 
of the 267th meridian with the 
parallel of north latitude a region 
ted by points at the respective dis- 
es of Amiens, Le Mans, and Bourges. 
If the inhabitants of Mars wished to 
lress signals to us, they could not 
have chosen a better place for their 
nous beacons, although I am far 
saying that it is so. jut only 
were so, it is we who would not 
have understood. 
The inhabitants of Mars being of a 
h more ancient origin than we are, 
be more advanced in the line of 
rress, and enjoy a more enlightened 
spiritual life. We may even admit 
without temerity that they are more 
rned than we are in the study of na- 
re, and that they know our world bet- 
than we know theirs, and that our 
nomical seience is only in its in- 
compared to theirs. 
If, then, the people of Mars, living 
ips a highly intelligent life, did 
nk of addressing signals to our 
world in the idea that our planet was 
lso inhabited by an intellectual race, 
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they probably concluded when they re- 
ceived no reply that astronomy and 
optics were not advanced with us, and 
that we had not progressed beyond mere 
material instincts. 

Perhaps the Martian academies declare 
this world to be uninhabitable and un- 
inhabited, (1) because it does not iden- 
tically resemble their own country, (2) 
because we have only one moon whilst 
they have two, (3) because our years 
are too short, and (4) because our sky 
is often murky, whilst theirs is always 
pure, and for a thousand other reasons 
quite as demonstrable. 

If the Martians had any idea of send- 
ing us signals, it is not likely they have at 
the present time; it is probable they tried 
it in the Stone Age, two or three hundred 
thousand years ago, before man’s ap- 
pearance here. Perhaps, even, they ad- 
dressed our planet in the period of the 
mammoth, the hipparion, or cave-bear, 
the iguanodon and the dinosaurians, or 
they may have recommenced it two or 
three thousand years ago. 

Man, as we know, has only existed in 
this world for a hundred thousand years. 

Astronomical instruments have only 
been invented since 1609, and the geo- 
graphical details of Mars have only been 
discovered since the year 1858. More- 
over, complete preparations for the study 
of this geography only date from the 
year 1862. The first detailed triangula- 
tion of the planet, the first geographical 
map comprising the smallest objects vis- 
ible with the telescope and micromet- 
ically measured, was only commenced 
in 1877, continued in 1879, and finished 
in 1882, 

It is not, therefore, many years since 
Mars entered into the sphere of our ob- 
servation. And one ean also say that 
there is but a small number of the in- 
habitants of this world who have ob- 
served it in all its details, and of these the 
most experienced is Signor Schiaparelli, 
director of the observatory at Milan. 

The geographical map of the planet 
Mars has just been made with infinite 
care by the above-mentioned astronomer. 
One might really consider it a terrestrial 
sphere of continents, islands, coasts, pen- 
insulas, gulfs, waters. Moreover, clouds, 
rains, inundations, snows, seasons, win- 
ters and summers, springs and sutumns, 
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prevail as they do here; and the intensity 
of the seasons is absolutely the same as 
with us, the inclination of the axis being 
the same as ours. 

If it were ever attempted to put into 
practice any project for the communica- 
tion between this world and ours, the 
signals would have to be established on a 
very vast scale. It would not be a ques- 
tion of triangles, squares, and circles of 
some kilometres in size, but of figures 
more than a hundred kilometres large. 
Moreover, it would always be on the hy- 
potheses that there are inhabitants of 
Mars, that these inhabitants understand 
astronomy, that they have optical instru- 
ments analogous to ours, and that they 
observe our planet with interest. This 
planet must be to them a star of first 
magnitude, the evening and morning 
star, the brightest star of their heavens. 

When on a beautiful starry night we 
examine Mars under a telescope, when we 
see the polar snows, which melt at spring- 
time, those finely defined continents, 
those long gulfed Mediterraneans, this 
eloquent and varied geographical con- 
figuration, one cannot but ask oneself 
if the sun which illumines a world so 
like our own does not likewise shed light 
on living beings, if the rains do not fer- 
tilize crops, if this atmosphere be not in- 
haled by beings, or if this sphere of Mars, 
which turns with rapidity in space, be 
like an empty train on a railway—con- 
taining neither passengers nor goods. 

The idea of the planets with which we 
circulate, as Mars does, round the sun 
not being inhabited by any creatures 
whatever is too inconsistent to be con- 
ceivable. By what permanent miracle of 
sterilization can the forces of nature 
which act there as here remain eternally 
inactive and barren ? 

We have so far only spoken of life 
and animated matter; what is, then, this 
life? and what is this animated matter? 

We can as little apprehend the es- 
sence of life and animated matter as 
that of gravity, which is infinitely more 
simple in its manifestations than what 
we call the vital foree. We only 
know in our world that the vital force 
is united to an especial form of mat- 
ter—organized matter—and that when 
this disappears it ceases to be vital 
force, and transforms itself (as force can 
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never be destroyed) into other forms 
energy. For these facts it matters 
whether we admit the vital fore 
special force or consider it as a particular 
aspect of a known force like elect 
From this intimate association o{ 
vital force with organized matter it se 


that the vital manifestations (repairing 
tissue, growth, reproduction, ete. 
only take place under conditions in which 


the organized matter can exist; j) | 
other cases the manifestations of 
cease and death ensues, or the vital for 
remains inactive until the exterior 
dition becomes favorable. 

Our problem of the habitability of th 
stars is, then, limited to observing 
celestial bodies upon which the cond 
tions are such that organized matter c: 
exist in a durable form. 

In the planet Mars the density 
a cubic metre of water, earth, or any 
matter is only the seventeenth of what 
it is here, and the weight is only 's- 
100ths. A kilogram transported to Mars 
would therefore only weigh 376 grams 
there, and a man or woman weighing 7) 
kilos would only weigh 26 there. Tl. 
years, as I remarked, are nearly twic 
as long as upon our planet, and thx 
climatological conditions seem much 
moe favorable than they are here. 

The conditions necessary to life are, 
we know, multiform, as the structur: 
the organic matter is so complicated. 

The more simple the organism, th 
more simple are its conditions of exis 
ence, and generally the greater the pow 
to resist unfavorable conditions. 

The animals and plants which liv: 
caves or in vast depths in the sea ar 
deprived of light, but being accommo- 
dated to this privation, they do not suffer 
from it. Animals have need of oxygen 
in the air or in the water; plants, more- 
over, require a little carbonic acid fo 
the constitution of their tissues. Ther 
are even some animalecule to which ox) 
gen is a poison. Generally a temperatur 
above 50° Cent: (122° Fahr.) cannot b 
borne. This means that at this tem- 
perature albumen, one of the most im 
portant of the substances in the animal 
organism, coagulates. 


Some inferior beings can bear thie 
highest temperatures, and even endure 


for some time a temperature of 1!) 
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Cent. (212° Fahr.)—that is to say, that 
oiling water,—but even they cannot 
long in this temperature. In its liquid 

water is indispensable to organic 
Life for any length of time is im- 
sible below 0° Cent. (32° Fahr.), be- 
the water contained in the whole 
‘nism would solidify, and the par- 
s comprising the organism would lose 
r mobility. The want of water, how- 

- does not necessarily involve death, 

lants notably can maintain a latent 
for a very long time, though deprived 
iter. The cereals without moisture 

1 for years the power of germinating. 

Grains of maize found with the Egyp- 
nummies, consequently thousands of 
s old, have put forth shoots when 

| in the earth. 

\lthough organized matter can retain 
ity so long, it is no less true that 
g this period all vital manifestation 
;, so that life ean be considered null 

want of water be perpetual. Even 
‘egard to the rudimentary form of 
three conditions must be considered 
il: (1) an atmosphere containing 
n and carbonic acid, (2) water, and 
a temperature between the limits 
indicated, 

lt is thus from these three points of 
that we ought to study the celestial 
es, so as to be able to judge if a 
le organie life, such as we under- 

t, be possible there or not. 

lhe telescope permits us to discover 

h details of the surface and modifica- 

ns of the planets as to lead us to con- 
le the existence of an atmosphere. 

Observations of oceultations of stars by 
i00n or the planets tend to the same 
lusion. Theoretical astronomy teaches 
the distance of the planets from the 
; physies teaches us what quantity of 
ir light is received by each planet, for 

ven its distance and the length of the 
lution with the inclination of the 

s, we are led to know the arrange- 

ent of the seasons. 

Photometry gives us the sum of solar 

ht reflected by the surface of the plan- 
and thus affords indications relative 
certain properties of this planetary 
irface—properties which permit us, for 
example, to decide with certainty if the 
light be reflected by a solid surface, 

-h as the planet, or if the rays, not 





penetrating so far, are sent back in the 
upper parts of the atmosphere by banks 
of clouds. 

It is the spectrum analysis which fur- 
nishes, as we know, the most important 
auxiliaries, presenting the stars to the 
eye of the mind just as the microscope 
reveals infinitely small marvels to the 
eye of the body. 

The luminous rays are messengers, 
which after having passed through the 
spectroscope bring us news of the most 
distant worlds, speaking to us of the 
calorific intensity of the fixed stars, of 
metals which are volatilized in their 
atmosphere, of the incredibly low tem- 
perature of the nebule, and of the gases 
enveloping the planets. 

But it is not my place here to dilate 
on the spectrum analysis; I only wish 
to recapitulate briefly and simply what 
is known of the physical nature of the 
celestial bodies, and to show that we owe 
the greater part of our knowledge to 
the spectroscope. 

It is not exaggeration to say that there 
is no limit to the number of forms in 
which life manifests itself, and this fact 
is an argument to those who trust that 
there are superior beings in the distant 
world. It shows that directly the primary 
germs exist there is a possibility of a 
complete development, and that nature 
never lacks forms in proportion to the 
exterior conditions. Thus it is that we 
have the right to suppose that in Mars 
there may be creatures with the manifes- 
tations of animal life and in the enjoy- 
ment of intellectual faculties. 

In Mars we can clearly recognize the 
subdivision of the surface into water and 
terra firma. Its atmosphere has proper- 
ties which accord with our own; not only 
do we certainly find aqueous vapor there, 
but spectroscopic researches prove that 
its principal components are the same as 
those of the terrestrial atmosphere, and 
that consequently it contains oxygen and 
nitrogen. Sometimes lines of clouds hide 
the planet from our view; and sometimes 
they disappear, to reappear in other places. 

The extent of snow and ice covering 
its poles varies with the seasons. Albeit 
the temperature of Mars must be sen- 
sibly lower than ours from its being far- 
ther from the sun, the difference is not 
ecnsiderable enough to te an obstacle 
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to the stable existence of organic matter With celestial photography w: 
in the hot and temperate zones. The only to leave a plate exposed five 
torrid zone of Mars must nearly corre- hours for it to become covered with |y 
spond climatologically to our temperate nous points which touch each 
one. We can therefore state this fact in For this reason I think that w 
favor of Mars as an abode suitable to life find all the stars are united oy 
such as exists upon earth. the other quite close to each oth 
God exists, and He did not create the molecules of our flesh, had 
habitable spheres with no object. There- means of seeing the connecting 
fore, we can hardly conceive that habit- their rays of light, heat and electy), 
able spheres were created without the their attractions and magnetisms 
end being accomplished. It seems ab- may unite them all. 
surd to pretend that they were only From here to the sun there seems : 
created to be observed from time to a vacuum of 93,000,000 miles; and 
time by a few of us; how, therefore, here to the moon a space of 240,000 
could the aim of their existence be It is an error; vacuum does not . 
accomplished if they are not inhabited The sun holds the earth in space, 
by a single being? TIl-advised theolo- warms, and fertilizes it. Invisibl 
gians who say that the sidereal universe unite all the worlds. 
is merely a mass of inert matter disposed Astronomy is not now limited 
by God according to mathematical laws mere mathematical position of the st 
for the glorification of His power fall it also involves research as to thi 
very short of the reply demanded to such ditions of life on the surface of 
an important question. The connection er worlds. 
between our own planet and its beings Mars, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, and 
leads us to the inevitable conclusion that other solar systems interest us particu! 
the idea of habitation is immediately con- ly because science has discovered 
nected with the idea of habitability. of similarity to our own planet. 
The astronomical position of this earth starry heavens are transfigured, and 
in the orbit which it describes, and the begin to see in all the regions of infi: 
normal dispositions of its nature and its space dwellings actual, past or futu 
geological and climatological constitu- of beings of all possible intelligence. 
tion, show that it is far from being in one be surprised if an astronomer w! 
the most favorable position for the main- accustomed to dwell on celestial mat: 
tenance of life; and the differences of asks himself if these worlds may 1 
age, position, mass, density, size, sur- the dwelling-places of immortality’ | 
roundings, biological conditions, ete., give great problem of the Beyond has cert 
many other spheres a superior position as a great importance, and this soluti 
regards habitability to that occupied by not to be despised even by theologia: 
our planet in the immense amphitheatre Is not the survival of the existenc 
of the sidereal creation. Superior worlds, the soul the logical complement of 
magnificent dwellings of great advan- tronomy! If man dies out complete! 
tages, stud the unexplored expanse of how can the immensity of the univ: 
distant space; and it is in that wide ex- interest us? If nothing remains of 
panse that humanity probably lives if we are only ephemeral mushrooms 
quietly and gloriously, under a pure and the globe, living for a short time, h 
beneficent heaven, in the bosom of a tem- does it all concern us? Science is on! 
perature in harmony with the functions a mockery like life itself; yea, a stup 
of organism, and in the enjoyment of and burlesque farce. 
peaceful relations with nature. An If astronomy interests us for itself, 
eternal spring (perhaps more diversified it not through the philosophical hori: 
by ever-fresh charms than our most vari- which it opens up to us? What is 
able seasons) reigns in the fortunate universe? What are all these world 
spheres, where man is freed from all What is our real place, our destinati 
material occupation and exempted from in this marvellous plan? These quest! 
the grosser needs inherent to our ter- are surely of a more burning inter 
restrial organization. . than the logarithmical position of a =' 
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ven is the earth multiplied mil- was “ God,” and we can with Pascal apply 
f times, and the earth is a corner this definition to the infinite universe. 

en. We are in that heaven. The Oh, this starry sphere! In it is life th 
hich we inhabit is a part of it. life universal, life eternal. What are we 
planet, a globe, suspended in space, seeking’ Here, in this archipelago of 
.e moon, Mars, Venus, or Jupiter. celestial isles, are the dwellings of im- 
; the Truth, and more material mortality. We already inhabit this archi- 


f life are false, albeit humanity pelago. We are not by the side of heaven 







enorance is satisfied with them. nor outside it; we are in it. If we live } 
One may live a hundred thousand years after death, it is there that we live; at 
t having realized all—nay, the half there is no need to invent fables and : 
he quarter, nor the hundredth part— _ stories as to the abode of souls. If we i) 
reality of life. do not live, if the dwellers of all the i 
There is the Infinite to conquer. We _ worlds are only born to die, life has no ; 
he enigma given by Timzeus of aim, the universe is futile. 
; a thousand years ago. What is a Oh! brilliant stars, suns of the infinite, 
whose centre is everywhere and its ye are the torches of Eternity, the cen- i 
imference nowhere? The answer tres of immortality. ‘y 
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HE Vesper star that quivers there, 
A wonder in the darkening air, 
Still holds me longing for the height 


And splendor of the full of night. 





Come, quiet night. The day’s blue bars 


Have dropped and let out all the stars 


aE — = = 


To flock through heaven till the light. 


eat 


The day is done. Come, quiet night. 





Come, quiet night. My day is done— 
My little day of work and fun; 


I’m tired. Hold me close and light 





In your wide silence, quiet night. 








So, when I see day’s last blue spark, 
My prides, my shames, my work, grow dark, 
And still is all life’s wrong and right, 


Deep may I know the perfect night. 
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Epitaph and a Ghost 
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ERTRUDE’S smile was quick, 
bright, straight. Darcy lifted 
his hat. And they passed, each 

with a flush of good-will toward the other. 

He looked even unusually small and 
ugly and depressed, she thought, with 
ever instant compassion. 

And he—Nice girl that! He always 
had that cordial feeling with her, 
though, away, nothing seemed drawing 
him strongly to look her up. None of 
the men liked especially to be seen with 
her: she was apt to look so— Well, 
notice her belt now! Jolly nice girl, 
though, good company, and game about 
having to work when the others needn’t. 

Still warmed by the impersonal hu- 
man pleasantness of the encounter, Ger- 
trude swung up the home stairs and 
dropped the pile of books from her 
cramped arm with a thump of cheerful 
relief. Then she caught sight of herself 
in the mirror—hat crooked, scolding- 
locks stringing, tie proclaiming the usual 
morning rush! Suddenly she realized 
how tired she was, how creepy the chalk 
made her fingers, what a stack of papers 
there was to mark. 

She flung herself across the bed. What 
did it all come to? Forty-two dollars a 
month during the session; for the year, 
with vacations and absences, hardly four 
hundred all to'd toward the general fam- 
ily poverty. And in time, a thousand a 
year perhaps, when she had her cor- 
respondence degrees, and had worked up 
over marriages, deaths, droppings, super- 
annuations,—unless she herself lost-out 
in the mean time. And not even fun 
along the way! He was going to see 
Mabel or Frances or some of the others, 
of course, like everybody else. Not that 
he mattered individually. Not that she 
wanted to marry,—only a chance to re- 
fuse; or what value in her boast that she 
chose the dignity of independence until 
—unless just He came? 

She could not bring herself to work or 


read, even in her favorite pleasantn 
the vine-covered front porch. Her | 
would slip its moorings, and go dri{ 
drifting. The One Man! The 0 
Man! What would he be like? G 
to look at—at least in a big, forceful 
—all the things she was not: a mai 
could admire: her kind of man. I] 
would it feel to be, to some one. 
dearest, most important thing in 
and, if only therefore, pretty ? 

Across her vision blurred with dr 
she grew dimly aware of Darcy ret 
ing up the street. Her thoughts we: 
far from him that he had almost | 
before the dejection of his carriage px 
trated to her like a call in a fog. “ Oh, 
is it so bad as that?” she said a'oud, 
voluntarily; and instantly she w 
her feet, wide awake to reality. 

Her voice turned him, his eyes as d 
ly hurt as a child’s, too injured to 
She put out both hands impulsively, 
that living kindness drew him li! 
magnet to drop on the step below 
chair. Her hand on his shoulder f 
moment gave the full sympathy of 
human touch. There was silence bef 
she said, “If you don’t want to t 
you needn’t say a word; but if it w 
help you ~ 

The instant breaking of the ice-gorg 
gratified her as no spoken compliment 
cou'd have done. It seemed that his 
tle book of verse had been finding no | 
lisher; and Frances Vastine, who | 
been its critic, and in large part inspira- 
tion, had told him to-day, just when | 
most needed her sympathy, that sli 
thought he ought to be told she 
engaged! He had protested against 
desecration of her marrying an ordina' 
man; and she had said, in that bore 
way that was spoiling her lately, that 
was absurd, of course, but she really pre- 
ferred an ordinary man! Yes, it wa 
quite unmistakable. Oh, to be misrerre- 
sented by an undersized body and sallo 
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pitaph? 





n tor 
ss it! 


Yh!” 


- How 


beauty, 


AN 


and huge projecting front teeth full 
ld. when a man’s whole Self was one 
aspiration to 


one 


she ?” 


was all-protective. He 


Why, you dear girl!” 


[here— 


never 


mind me, 


EPITAPH 


cried Gertrude, her voice sharp, 
could 


Her atti- 
saw tears in 


she apolo- 


|. with a sob of laughter and a crying 
“TI just can’t bear to 


of a smile. 
anything suffer. 
mother here with starved cats 


I’m al 


ways burden- 
and 


lated curs; and it’s the ugly, stupid, 
itured youngsters in the class I take 
I suppose it’s fellow-feeling; and I 
to make it up to them, give them 


ince, 


You see, I know just how it 


It was partly offering the consola- 
of the tola of black-mustard seed, 


V the 


natural 


human 


impulse to 


‘+h experiences and confide in a con- 


,. "aa 
left out too. 


It’s like be 


always been handicapped 
‘ing shut in a 


tracting prison-cell whose walls come 
ttle nearer every day. 


With me it’s 


State boundaries and long division 


n I’m just longing to live. 


Oh, I 


ughly enjoy the children, yes; but 


ng ever happens to me. 


I feel like 


ning away to Chicago or New York. 
it you love a big city? 


ts artificiality. 


Why, 


People talk 


it’s as 


ele- 


tal as a storm, as stimulating, and, 
ippose, as exhausting. 
‘But the country—” the poet began. 
‘Yes, I love the country; it’s real, too. 

he country one can see the day; in 
vn it’s only the weather. 


ty is like the mountains or sea. 
live—and 


ild really 


love—in 


But the big 
One 
either 


‘e. Oh yes,” she laughed, with a be- 
ming color as his eyebrows lifted, “ ev- 
ybody else has aspirations too, you see. 
hat’s all part of a pet day-dream I used 
keep when I was young, and fed on a 


” 
se 


One Man, an Only Man diet. 
things, these carnivorous day-dreams!” 
The idea of your using the past 


Dangerous 


“Ah, so you appreciated that subtle 


Drop a tear with me.” 
resses a bruise to see how sore it is. 
“But you’re not surprised? 
natural histories state how short the life 
of a day-dream in captivity ?” 


So one 


Don’t the 


AND 
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Humor protected the admission, and 
Darcey laughed with her, both warmed 
again by that sense of mutual good-will. 

“You’re the best fellow I know, Miss 
Renshaw. You’ve quite made me for- 


get,” he added. “ But even you can’t 
quite understand. You're naturally 
bright and brave, and I... But then 


I’ve never had any one who cared or un- 
derstood or appreciated, even at home,— 
oh, there least of all! Ive been lonely 
all my life, and now ”"—he drooped- —* the 
one work that has made it 
is evidently no good.” 

“ Nonsense !” 
ly indignant. 


good, 


worth while 


Gertrude sounded fair- 
“Lots of your things are 
So many modern poets just blow 
bubbles of mysticism; one touches them 
to see what they really are, and there’s 
nothing there. Or they write mere metre 
that swings through the head and out; 
one can’t remember a phrase of it, and 
it never meant anything, anyway. Every- 
thing of yours I know has some beautiful 
idea, and yet there’s mystery and music 
in them all, too.” 

Darcy listened, detached and judicial. 
“Do you really think so? No, no,”—he 
began to smile in spite of himself,—* of 
course I can’t question your critical abil- 
ity, ean It” He hastily 
alias for his pleasure. “ 
you're not a jollier? 
every man feel that 
like him?” 

“T don’t. Not every one.” 

He always liked that honest way she 
had. Now his fingers closed over hers, 
that, warm and quick, met his simply. 
Then she realized that he was looking at 
her as if he had never seen her before. 
The hour’s implication of a tacit, a 
unique, intimacy had drawn round them 
a magie circle over which no outsider 
could step, which shut them in, alone, 
remote. In the pause the sense of near- 


assumed an 
3ut are you sure 
How do you make 
you like him and 


ness grew strong, too strong to bear. Un- 
certainly, she drew away. 
Instantly his face clouded. “OF 


What a fool I am! 
even given me a thought!” 

“ Why, you never asked me to!” 

“But now? Oh, I didn’t understand, 
myself! I feel as if I had just emerged 
from bathing, after some occult anoint- 
ing, in the pool of Siloam.” Indeed, Ger- 
trude felt that her own eyes must just 


course. You’ve never 
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have opened, wet from Puck’s magic sim- 
ples. Darcey was a new man,—look, in- 
tonation, manner; different, and for her! 
It was startling that he could be positive- 
ly beautiful as the vehicle, the expression, 
of love. “ Don’t you see, Gertrude? the 
same thing has been the matter with us 
both. We've been looking for each other. 
We've been shut im adjoining cells, and 
have just found out that we each had a 
neighbor, and coald communicate, and 
help each other, and get free together!” 

“ But—Frances .. .” 

“Franees? Who? Did I ever know 
a Frances? You're the only girl I ever 
met. Don’t you understand? I’ve been 
wasting incense before the image instead 
of the real presence; admiring externals 
because they stood for certain inner 
beauties, for a spirit I assumed back of 
them: when it is you, you, I have been 
worshipping all along in other women. 
That’s my first sonnet to you, dear,—the 
most beautiful woman in the world!” 

“Why, Ned!” ‘Tenderness, faintly 
touched with amusement, warm with 
sympathy, almost maternal. “ Why, 
Ned!” And gratitude, all the sweeter 
and more thrilling for surprise. “ Do 
you really care like that, dear?” 

“Care? You’re just the girl for me. 
What work I shall do with you to help me, 
when simply being with you an hour now 
does me so much good! My whole life 
will be like this afternoon—a volume of 
verse dedicated to you.” 

And that—his need—was to her a high- 
er argument than his wish or hers. It 
tempted the craving to be of value, 
stirred the pity of a great-heartedness, 
flattered the delusion of unselfishness. 

“So it wasn’t dead, after all,—the car- 
nivorous day-dream ?” 

“Oh yes, it was. Quite. I had writ- 
ten the epitaph, you remember. But 
maybe ghosts do walk sometimes. “No, 
no, I didn’t mean that.” 

He failed to see why she should not. 


Outside the door Gertrude paused to 
quiet the flutter of anticipation and shy: 
ness. As Ned’s aunt, both by blood and 
marriage, and the nearest of kin, Mrs. 
Harold Darey represented the family. 

Mrs. Darcy did not rise; she was a very 
large woman. But she kept the girl’s 
hand, looking her over with slow neutral 





regard. “So this is Gertrude? W 
1 must say I’m surprised. J never ky 
knew Ed to be interested in any wo. 
not a beauty. When I asked him i{ 
were, he came down from the clouds | 
enough to say fretfully that he was 
he found you good to look at.” Gertry 
freed her hand and sat down with n 
feelings. “ But I’m glad to see su 
practical-looking girl—you may be 
sible. I was slow about coming, c! 
Ed has had so many enthusiasms 
came to nothing; one-sided most of 
But it seems you really expect to ¢ 
married?” The placid voice paused, 
slightly interrogatory. 


Gertrude’s eyes were very bright, her 
cheeks very red, and her lips straight, 


“ And—why—not ?” 

“Tie deserves no such luck.” W 
ever compliment was in the words, th. 
delivery flattened. “Somebody must 
consider you, child. It’s only fair 
warn you.” 

“Of what? Do you mean...” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that he’s 1 
straight. He’s never been very strong 
nor had much money, nor been consid 
generally charming,”—she smiled at t! 

“ Besides, he’s finical in his tastes.” [ler 
gaze travelled over the girl again in 
personal wonderment. “He'd not lx 
liable to vulgar vices.” 

“You sound as if that were a vice.” 
“Ts it much to his credit? That's 
point. It’s not so much what Ed does 

as what he doesn’t do. He’s as neg 

as a mirror—simply reflects the last thi 
before it, and that only while it lasts.” 
Her eyes had never ceased considering 
Gertrude. “ How on earth did you 

he come to this?” Gertrude sat, too be- 
wildered for anger. “ You think he loves 
you, doubtless?” 

“A girl can only suppose so when a 
man asks her to marry him.” 

“Well, he doesn’t. He loves no one 
but himself.” 

“Oh, that! And this is what you came 
to tell me ?”’ 

“Yes,—that you won’t like him, you 
won’t be able to live with him.” 

“ And you’re his mother’s own sister!” 

“Yes, indeed, and married to his 
father’s brother, so I ought to know, 
oughtn’t I? Ed’s been in my charge 
ever since his mother gave up the 
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and died. Ed’s a Darcy through 
through.” Gertrude found it easy 
elieve. 
‘fle told me he had no sympathy at 
’ she murmured. 
rs. Darey smiled her fat smile. “ How 
ar that sounds! It’s in the blood. 
father, grandfather, son, I have 
| Don’t you know 
what one is most likely to get in 
ce is what he brings? If Ed took 
tle interest at home, he might rouse 
: if he ever did anything for any- 
more might be done for him. Not 
he’s particularly to blame. None 
e Dareys get along well together; 
iJ] want the same thing, so there’s 
ne to supply it: they’ve long gotten 
coming to me!” 
can’t help thinking,” Gertrude hesi- 
really distressed at having to hurt 
one’s feelings, “that there must be 


the same whine. 


thing very wrong where any one 
s affection and kindness. Beauty 
joy are as primary and imperative 
ues as duty and usefu!ness.” 
But Mrs. Darey had evidently elimi- 
ted her own feelings in disposing of 
Dareys’. “ You talk enough like Ed 
the right wife for him.” 
Gertrude smiled. “ You see! Isn’t that 
point in marriage, Mrs. Darcy,—the 
two? I know ”—the generosity was 
ously only for the person present— 
t for people not to suit each other 
not prove faults on either side; it’s 
peramental, like love.” She colored at 
rd before those judicial eyes. “And, 
know, antagonism and sympathy do 
out different sides of a character.” 
“ Now, child, stop right there and listen 
me. Sooner or later inevitably what 
man is to others, his family especially, 
will be to you. This woman influence 
| incentive does real good only with 
in who would do as much for his 
n sake, anyway. To be misunderstood 
be the penalty of greatness, but it 
s oftener the sop of egotism. What we 
eally are, people, on the whole, judge 
tty fairly and fully. And if eleven 
n on the jury agree, the chances are 
at the twelfth is mistaken.” The 
rouble was that Mrs. Darcy made truth 
und like herself. “I suppose, though, 
never will be any use to talk to young 
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folks about this superstition that love 
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and influence change people. The notion 
is like a witch’s head—cut it off and 
two come in its place.” 

‘But I’m not thinking of changing 
him! He has his faults, of course,”—evi- 
dently they were very trifling,—“ but we 
love each other.” She might have stopped 
there, and the best and worst of the mat- 
ter would have been said. Oh, the magic 
of the plural personal pronoun! “And 
h sweetness and ideality and humil- 
ity!” Mrs. Darcy heard the count with 
“Well as 1 knew 


Ned, he’s been a revelation even to me 


suc 
non-committal face. 


since ...” Through her modesty glowed 
the light of it. “My dear Mrs. Darcy, 
| am evidently marrying a man you have 
never met.” 

Mrs. Darcy’s mouth pursed into a 
smile at the unconscious patronage. “I 
notice you have a special name for him,” 
she commented, dryly. She prized her- 
self out of her chair. “I’m about 
through, I believe. You’ve behaved very 
nicely, child. One can see you’re a dear 
The compliment 
“ There seems nothing to 
be said against you except poor taste and 
bad judgment.” 


girl—more’s the pity.” 


was colorle ss. 


Gertrude stiffened. Any other opposi- 
tion—to herself personally, to the mar- 
riage —she could have forgiven more 
easily than that. “I might as well tell 
you,” she answered, stoutly, “that Ned’s 
love has given me more self-respect than 
ever before. I feel rich and popular and 
competent and successful all at once be- 
cause he loves me. And I’m proud to be 
marrying the only man I ever cared for.” 

Mrs. Darcy didn’t seem struck with 
the relevance of the reply. “ Well, no 
one need be surprised at anything any 
one, a woman especially, does in connec- 
tion with love. But I’ve noticed that one 
is apt to be most positive when he begins 
to doubt. So I hope before it’s too late 
you'll reconsider. Please don’t imagine, 
though, that I rea'ly expected to convince 
vou, much less make you admit it. Prob- 
ably this will only make you more set. 
But at least I have done my duty.” That 
self-complacent air of the fat does some 
of them injustice. “And I want you to 
remember that in any circumstances you 
have one friend in the family.” 

“T’m sure you mean to be kind, and 
I appreciate that.” Gertrude did not 
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sound so very sure, after all. “ But I 
shall never call on you, nor need to.” 
There are those whose championship of 
a cause alone would defeat it. 

She followed the aunt’s laborious with- 
drawal with a rush of sympathy for the 
foster-son. Poor Ned! No wonder. 
What a lot he would need from her. And 
yet, poor Mrs. Darcy, too! (Which would 
have surprised and amused that lady no 
little.) Probably she had done a great 
deal for Ned; and, even if indifferent 
herself, would have found it pleasant for 
him to be less so. But wasn’t it nat- 
ural (and naturally to Gertrude more 
than pardonable) that his absorption in 
one should exclude interest in others ? 

“ No one need be surprised at anything 
any one, a woman especially, does in con- 
nection with love;” but, oh, the marvel 
of the perpetual tragedy of womanhood! 
her eternal sacrifice to imaginary, false, 
or demi gods; the constant hide-and-seek 
between herself and her real feelings; the 
unending maze of meeting, dividing, 
crossing motives. 


“You never saw such a_ household,” 
Mrs. Darey told Anne Harcourt. She 
had equipped the young folks generously 
with linen and china. “ Oh yes, they get 
along perfectly together; but, dear me! 
that’s the worst of it. I stopped by the 
other day about noon. The house was 
empty and open. Any one could have 
gone all through. The breakfast-table 
wasn’t half cleared, and not a dish wash- 
ed. In the middle of the kitchen floor, 
where she had stepped out of it, was 
Gertrude’s apron. I supposed the child 
had been sent for in some emergency, 
and, waiting for trouble all along, I got 
at the bread. Saved it, too, though it was 
so light *twas coarse. And then I took 
the opportunity to give the whole place 
a cleaning it was crying for. I was just 
dead on my feet—what with my weight 
and the weather—and was turning out 
the hot loaves, when in trailed those 
babes in the wood, swinging hands, limp 
but smiling. Ed had got a day off un- 
expectedly, had rushed home for her, and 
they had skipped off picnicking together. 
The minute Gertrude caught sight of me 
she stopped smiling. ‘Oh, Mrs. Darcy, 
why did you do that?” ‘ You didn’t sup- 
pose I could let that dough waste?’ T 





said. And Ed said he didn’t see 
couldn’t if they could! And they 
able to afford a servant!” 

“And you dead on your feet ove: 
work!” 

“Oh, as to that,”—Mrs. Darcy 
uncompromisingly honest with hers: 
with everybody else,—“ there’s no u 
ishness in doing a thing it would 
you more uncomfortable to negle: I 
can’t stand the looks of that house.” 

Gertrude’s devotion she discount: 
the same principle. That others 
be selfish was only an opportunit) 
Gertrude. No matter what crowded 
days, she was always ready for anyt 
Ned proposed. The evenings she ke 
for him, busied only sharpening his ). 
cils as he worked, her very mind « 
to take up instantly a phrase he would 
throw her proudly, or a verse he would 
read doubtfully. When he was doubtful 
she quickly learned not to be: criticism 
unnerved him completely, and, any ; 
he would get enough of that outside. So 
she used only praise, graduated; though 
he grew so keen about its degrees that the 
less complimentary chilled and cut lik 
open disapproval. She, he told her, was 
like ink to his pen, brains to his thought; 
he could do nothing without her. One 
of his daintiest verses was on this ¢ 
in sharing, like those fairy charms 
folk-lore that double in potency ev 
time they are passed on. All of wi! 
was as precious to Gertrude as to Da: 
If she was his stimulating wine, h« 
her very bread of life. 

“ He showed good sense at least,” A: 
Harcourt commented. “ That sends hin 
up in my opinion. And for him to get 
her, makes me wonder if there mayn’t b 
more to him than anybody else credited.” 

“ That’s no argument.” To Mrs. Darcy 
there were no half-tones in life, only 
blacks and whites. “ Most women hav 
to love something: if they can’t love a 
man because they admire him, they’!! |ove 
him because it’s too bad they can’t.” 

To Gertrude it was all half - tone- 
Things she and Mrs. Darey had said 
their first conversation had a way of fla-!)- 
ing out on her like alternating electric 
light signs. How both of them could 
have been right was confusing. N«! 
was different too, but not before her; °° 
that she came in for her share of it in 
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he was to others in- “Oh, ’'m beginning to give him credit 
her him, 
1 influence him, the 
ran with, not counter to, his 
. It was to be able to 
but how much he of it! 

iiration and sympathy he did 


and what 
at least for making her happy.” 
Mrs. Darcey looked at her 


“Who makes her happy? She doesn’t 


opinion of 
on 


ly atfected 
: because, sidewise. 
she 
I thought she 
It’s hard to forgive people for 


sweet even bear me a grudge. 


needed would. 
speaking the truth. Living with people 
like Ed has a different effect on different 
His poor mother died; and look 
for and at 
There was no way of judging to which 
the “She has a pretty 
name for everything, and an explanation, 


and grew more complacent 
The of 
seemed haunted, so she at 


ative. dim corners persons. 


Gertrude, instance, me.” 


ciousness 


ser to the central glow and would 





Of course the more one cared, she gave palm. 


to defects. 


the consciousness of 


re sensitive one was 
until it would drive the most charitable 


What 7 can’t 


cares little 


warning, 


—_s 


other extreme. 
derstand is how 


truth!” 


conviction, almost hypnotized to the 
But faith had a psychological 


on both subject and object. th: 


un- 


she for 


50 


Dink Re 


by doing the 
would have been such pretty 
if ... Her mind drew back 
and turned another way. At least 
uld be able to love her children 
that is, she meant Anyway, it 
mpile nature to look forward to them. 


did her 


for periodic new Beauties. 


ng was gained 


that 


poe t’s 
They 
He 


sO 


she mistake 


ther 


purely imaginative. 
Bacchus,—and 


affected by stimulants as to be shy 


abstract, 
hymns to was 
He wrote odes to splen- 

vr and high while she 

from solitary dishwashing to keep 
; hearth fire. 
sy, longing, 
a 


mug of beer. 


sacrifice, 


He wrote of passion, 
g that he never expe- 

All of it in the minor key, 
n defeat, denial, disappointment; 

of itself evidence for the ideal. 
not, of course, any desire 
| him, or coquetry or vanity, in 


] ( was 
] 
mes of trying to learn a pretty coif- 
that would up, of trying to 
uber to hook her plaquette. There 

admission of shortcomings, 
to please, to be all he required. 

That she was the most, and the best, she 

However other women attracted 

m, even if that implied partial criti- 
cism of her, she was the exception; his 
ling for her was unique, real. 
‘She radiate 
ent,’ Anne Harcourt observed. 
“Oh yes, she has set into that kinder- 
smile and manner, that inde- 


stay 


1eS ire 


content- 


continues to 


garten 


structible pleasantness and vivacity people 


, 


get who are too exclusi- lv w 
and children. She’! 


; 


» be anything 


“ What 
would 
‘ xcept 


Ger- 
hap- 
no 


in hair-splitting ¢ 
have said; 
that the 


sense 
trude 
ps 


mothe ring. 


she was 


years brought 


Darey’s energy never carried beyond 
the hour of inspiration, the applause of 
the patron. If Gertrude 
urged him to publish, he sent off indis- 
criminately, so jealously fond of every 
line, he could not cut even the bad. So 
| took charge of that, too, her choice 


she 


immediate 


constituting a silent and unnoticed crit- 
icism that in seven or eight years marked 
a creditab'e number of creditable things. 

“Tf I were you,” 
(Mrs. 


advise), 


Mrs. Darcey advised 
Darey of course never hesitated to 
“Td that he paid a little 
more attention to bookkeeping and less 
He hasn’t had a raise since 
you married. it 
like that 
ticular 
at all.” 

“ There’s one good reason, at least,” 
Gertrude said, “for which everybody 
does things—that they’d rather; it’s their 
way of living.” 

At the last it was not only her secretary- 
hip and business management, but final- 
ly her money from squab-raising, that 
published his little volume, dedicated to 
The Idea of Beauty. 

Natura!ly she was not included in the 
blare of notoriety that kind and local 
critics gave both work and author. Nor 
was she invited to Mrs. Lang’s musicale. 
Ned always had more time to keep up 
the social part. And his little book gave 

» a brief personality among the ar- 

dilettanti and amateurs of his 


see 


to mooning. 
strikes me his work is 
Kipling—no par- 


should be 


woman’s in 


reason why it done 
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circle. Besides, Mrs. Lang was the 
latest Muse. 

Exactly what happened there Gertrude 
never asked. When, after midnight, Ned 
was still not in, she grew restless, and 
waiting on and on, slept not at all that 
night. After breakfast-time she rang up 
the office. He had not come down. Then 
she ‘phoned Mrs. Lang’s,—Mr. Darcy had 
left early the evening before, she was 
told with puzzling curtness. She hung 
up the receiver with trembling hands, and 
leaned against the wall to plan further. 

The porch creaked; the front door com- 
plainingly admitted Mrs. Harold Darcy. 

“T came straight to you, child, the 
moment I heard.” 

“Heard? What?’ 

“You haven’t?’”’ 

“ What?” 

“There, don’t look so. He’s not hurt, 
you may be sure,—more’s the pity. You 
haven’t seen the paper? It’s even there, 
without names. A little confusion as to 
the sources of inspiration, it calls it. Un- 
fortunately easy it was, for there was 
only rum frappé; and unfortunately pub- 
lic; the Beauty prefers printed to spoken 
poetry, the lyric to the dramatic. Our 
dear relative left, on suggestion. There, 
there, child, don’t take it like that. 
Learn to laugh, and nothing can hurt 
you. It’s horrid, of course, but you must 
have known him this long time—if you 
ever were fooled. Of course the pub- 
licity’s odious, but everybody knew it, 
anyway, and it gives you an excuse to 
pull out; you’ve stood by him longer 
than most women would as it is.” 

“ Where—is—he ?” 

“In Tom Gray’s rooms. He would- 
n’t come home. They couldn’t make 
him. Tom says he said, ‘ What a vira- 
go your wife must be!’ And Ed groan- 
ed: ‘She? Virago? Oh, that would be 
easy. I’d take a whipping any time 
in preference!’ ” 

“My poor boy! my poor boy!” Ger- 
trude was searching the room blindly for 
her hat, sobbing like one who has run far. 

“ Where are you going now?” 

“To him, of course.” 

“Well,” Mrs. Darey surveyed her 
placidly, “people have pitied you for 
years as a blind fool; now they will smile.” 

“And no one, I suppose, to do him 
common justice!” Gertrude turned © 











her in a kind of rage of grief. 
took so little to upset him, doesn’t j 
how he’s lived—almost an ascetic ?” 

“With the imagination of a Sybarite! 
and the weak intemperance of the tot, 
abstainer! What is the real man? |), 
your intelligence common justice! [Hay 
the courage to be honest.” Mrs. Darcey’ 
voice hardly rose or hurried. 

Gertrude was not given to retorts. bu: 
she had felt vaguely before this that Ned 
was not, after all, wholly his father’s 
the texture of his mind was like his 
mother’s family—without its vigor. Noy 
she was rummaging in a drawer that 
looked like a grab-bag, until she extracted 
two gloves, not mates, and fairly rai 
ward the door. 

“Oh, very well,” Mrs. Darcy said, flat 
ly. “T’ll wait for you.” 

“You needn’t.” 

“You'll probably need me.” - She 
hitched her chair around with a thump 
to watch the window for the return. 

She was right. Gertrude brought hin 
home in a cab. What slight intoxicatio 
there had been was fully past, but he was 
prostrated, overwhelmed. Who could 
scold this clinging, pitiful, self-accusing 
creature? Even Mrs. Darcy only set her 
lips straight; it was like him to take th: 
last advantage of the offender to escayy 
consequences! But Gertrude, laughing 
and crying, petted, comforted, encow 
aged, as they undressed him like a c! 
and put him to bed. 

Mrs. Darcy watched her with something 
like artistic appreciation. “ Why haven’! 
you children of your own?” she wondered, 
abruptly, and as suddenly added, remen 
bering, “ Blessed thing you haven't 
though,—they couldn’t be just yours.” 

To the porch, as she left, Gertrud 
followed her. “I’m sure yow’re fair 
enough to realize that this will never 
occur again,” 

“Never? Oh, probably not for a time. 
I admit. He'll stay close for a whili 
He’s all right when your hand’s on |him., 
child; but you'll always have to take care 
that no one gets the best of you. \0\ 
what value is there to anybody in tha‘ 
kind of morality? It sirikes me a ma’ 
who requires so much saving and «:!\' 
do any of it himself isn’t worth it.” 

What had that to do with it’ (: 
trude turned indoofs: 
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“You go rest now yourself,” Mrs. 
Darey admonished. “I'll send you over 
some fried chicken and biscuit 
for dinner, and you take things easy 
till to-morrow.” 

Darey was already asleep. Gertrude 
stood looking down at him with a great 
heartache for them both. How lonely 
God must feel, she thought, whimsically, 
with no one to look up to! And yet— 
what was she to ask the ideal? There 
had to be give and take in any relation- 
ship. If she hadn’t perfection, she had 
a great deal more than nothing. She 
had taken the best life had offered her. 
Neither failure nor success, realization 
nor disappointment, was ever absolute; 
there was always compensations, always 
things to make the best of. The phi- 
losophy of the “common woe” which 
only drives some temperaments to pessi- 
mism over the general lot gave Gertrude 
optimism over the personal. 

In the girl’s dream of love it was the 
Prince who played the leading part, the 
instinct of wifehood that was uppermost. 
But if that and all the rest—self-confi- 
dence, pride, loyalty, “ hope eternal,” the 
vulgar hunger for bread and cheese and 
kisses—had been in the beginning, and 
still were to less extent, threads in her 
cat’s-cradle of motives, by this time one 
instinct had become her predominant, ha- 
bitual self; so that her whole life slipped 
out into a single continuous ring of mean- 
ing. Why had she no children, indeed? 
How often she had asked herself that 
question undisturbed by any such con- 
siderations as Miss Darey’s. But after 
nine years it was the accepted inevitable. 
That was a bitter disappointment; Ned 
was not—exactly. Perhaps if there were 
children he might... If there were 
more beauty about the house, perhaps . . . 
But she couldn’t be other than she 
was. And what time or money had she 
for herself? 

It was the decision of an old debate 
that sent Gertrude next day to the Chil- 
dren’s Home. They were all out playing; 
the matron, who knew her, said, would 
she look at them so? 

“No, no; I want a little one, a baby.” 

“T’m afraid we haven’t any. Oh, that?” 
She followed the visitor to where one of 
the older girls sat with a little bundle 
on her lap. “ You wouldn’t be interested 


beaten 
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in him, Mrs. Darey. The mother- 
he was a surprise gift-baby for us; | 
in our wood-shed; the mother dying \ 
we found her.” 

“ Poor little unfortunate !” 

“ Yes. —and sickly, too.” 

Gertrude stooped for him, and strai 
way he began to wail. 

“ Better take him back, 
matron said to the caretaker. 
“ No, no,” Gertrude protested, eudd 
him. “Oh, who’s this? Marie Miller/ 
Yes, she is a pretty child. Two years? 

Yes, it is a dear age.” 

“ And of good stock, Mrs. Darey, 
unfortunate.” 

“And _ perfectly healthy? 
it, yes.” 

“ Tlow she takes to you!” 

“Oh yes, of course, ‘she’s the kind | 
came to get—I ought to get. But this 
poor little thing...” At last reluctant 
ly she yielded up the fretting baby and 
made arrangements about Marie. 

But half-way home with the child, 
Gertrude turned back. “TI ean’t do it,” 
she apologized. “I must have that baby 
But I promise not to neglect Mari 
for him.” 

“ Both?” 

“Yes, I might have as much as that, 
don’t vou think? It doesn’t 
selfish, does it ?” 

The matron wondered momentarily if 
she ought to trust either to her. 

Mrs. Harold Darey nearly had apoplexy 
before she remembered to laugh. “ By 
wholesale! Twins! Oh dear, dear, do 
rub me between the shoulders! How 
does she ever expect to manage, poor and 
busy as she already is?” 

“Of course it’s funny,” Anne Har- 
court agreed, “but it’s more pathetic. 
fertrude Renshaw was such a splen- 
did girl!” 

“And what’s Gertrude Darcy?” de- 
manded her aunt-in-law, with a most un 
usual definiteness of admiration. “| 
used to think it a great pity too, but | 
don’t know! Gertrude always would be 
lavishing herself on some poor benighted 
beings; and I don’t see that it does them 
much harm, or would matter if it did. 
The dog, the rabbit, and the canary have 
very different outlooks on life.” 

Darcy took the additions as seriously 
and impractically as Gertrude, and fan- 
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cied Marie as enthusiastically as Ger- “| believe there is some such esot: 

trude had known he would not fancy the explanation of the persistence in C| 
"I delicate boy. With the little girl’s help tianity of the idea of the motherhoo 
she lifted him by degrees, a dead weight, God.—-The Motherhood of God!  T] 
from the depths of self-depreciation that shall be the title-poem of my 

which Mrs. Darey actually refrained from volume, dedicated openly to you. — \ 

proclaiming by its opposite name. are a living sonnet, dear.” The \ 


One evening, after he had watched her she knew- look, intonation, manner, 
put the little folks to bed, he broke out ferent just for her! Each posit 
ae with: “Have you ever thought that the beautiful—to the other; and as th 
j essence of Christianity is motherhood, hicle,.the expression of love. “I wis 


i unsexed, impersonalized,— love, service, could express things in my languag: 
self-abnegation, viearious suffering? You well as you do in yours. You have t! 
are the personification of Christianity, ideal always in yourself. But I hav 





Gertrude. Women like you explain the create, seek it,” he hesitated, wistfully. 
deification of Mary.” beginning to droop again, “often led 
vit “Why, Ned!” Tenderness, faintly astray by wandering fires.” 
Pt touched with amusement, warm wit’) The amende honorable was made; Ger 


tat sympathy; and gratitude, as fresh and _ trude’s quick hand hurried to accept 


eager as the girl’s. and dismiss the dangerous subject forev 





The Faithful Rose-Tree 


BY 





CHARLES DALMON 













“So long as 1 do not hold in my arms thy fair body, the rose-tree of 
mu heart's desire will not flower.” HAPIz. 


J ‘snatt not avail of the nightingale 





Shall not avail 
To make my lonely breast disclose 
' Another rose 

Until I hear my lover’s voice 

Calling upon me to rejoice. 

















My brothers and my sisters stand 
On either hand 

Revealing unto sun and shower 
Flower after flower; 

But I all blandishments disdain, 
Knowing my faith is not in vain. 


The zephyrs have a gentle way 
By night and day 

About the garden, but my heart 
Shali not impart 

q One single rose before I hear 
My lover’s footsteps coming near. 


Who is my lover! unto you 
I answer, who? 

Nor shall you know my secret when 
He cometh; then 

You shall but see my breast disclose 
Rose after rose, rose after rose. 
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Non-Intervention 


BY JOHN 


Professor of International Law and 


MONG the rules of conduct pre- 
A seribed for the United States by 
the statesmen who formulated its 
reign policy, hone was conceived to be 
nore fundamental or more distinctively 
American than that which forbade in- 
tervention in the political affairs of oth- 
er nations. The right of the government 
intervene for the protection of its 
tizens in foreign lands and on the high 
eas never was doubted; nor was such 
action withheld in proper cases. But, 
warned by the spectacle of the great 
European struggles that had marked the 
attempts of nations to control one an- 
other’s political destiny, the statesmen 
of America, believing that they had 
a different mission to perform, plant- 
ed themselves upon the principle of 
he equality of nations as expounded 
by Grotius and other masters of in- 
ternational law. This principle was ex- 
pressed with peculiar felicity and force 
by Vattel, who declared that nations in- 
herited from nature “the same obliga- 
tions and rights,” that power or weak- 
ness could not in this respect produce any 
difference, and that a “small republic ” 
was “no less a sovereign state than the 
most powerful kingdom.” The same 
thought was tersely phrased by Chief- 
Justice Marshall, in his celebrated affir- 
mation: “ No principle is more universal- 
ly acknowledged than the perfect equality 
of nations. Russia and Geneva have 
equal rights.” And as the Declaration 
of Independence proclaimed life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness to be “ un- 
alienable rights” of individual men, so 
the founders of the American republic 
ascribed the same rights to men in their 
aggregate political capacity as inde- 
pendent nations. 
While the principle of non-interven- 
tion formed an integral part of the po- 
litical philosophy of American statesmen, 
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its practical importance was profoundly 
impressed upon them by the narrowness 
of their escape from being drawn, by the 
alliance with France, into the vortex of 
the European conflicts that grew out of 
the French Revolution. Even before 
American independence was acknow!- 
edged by Great Britain, American states- 
men scented the dangers that lurked in 
a possible implication in European broils. 
“You are afraid,” said Richard Oswald 
to John Adams, “of being made the 
tool of the powers of Europe.” “ Indeed 
I am,” said Adams. “ What powers?” 
inquired Oswald. “All of them,” re- 
plied Adams; “it is obvious that all the 
powers of Europe will be continually 
maneuvring with us to work us into 
their real or imaginary balances of power. 

But I think that it ought to be our 
rule not to meddle.” In 1793 the revolu- 
tionary government of France, apparently 
doubting the applicability of the existing 
alliance with the United States to the 
situation in Europe, submitted a _pro- 
posal for “a national agreement, in which 
two great peoples shall suspend their 
commercial and political interests and 
establish a mutual understanding to de- 
fend the empire of liberty, wherever it 
can be embraced.” This proposal the 
American government declined; and its 
response found practical embodiment in 
its acts. The reasons for the policy of 
non-intervention and neutrality, to which 
the administration of the time so sedu- 
lously adhered, were eloquently summed 
up by Washington in that immortal po- 
litical legacy, his Farewell Address. 
“The ereat rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations,” said Washing- 
ton, “is, in extending our commercial 
relations, to have with them as little 
political connection as possible. So far 
as we have already formed engagements, 
let them be fulfilled with perfect good 
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faith. Here let us stop.” The same 
thought was conveyed by Jefferson, in 
his first inaugural address, in the apo- 
thegm, “ Peace, commerce, and honest 








Religion; as it has in itself no chara: 
of enmity against the laws, religio: 
tranquillity of Mussulmen; .. . it is 
clared by the parties, that no 

text arising from rv 
ious opinions shall ; 












ot | produce an interrupt 
of the harmony exist 
between the two « 
tries.” With the on 
sion of the introduct 
phrase, a similar decla 
tion was inserted in 
treaty with Tripoli 
1805, and in the treatix 
with Algiers of 1815 and 
1816. <A stipulation less 
broad in its tolerance ap 
pears in Article XXIX 
of the treaty between thy 
United States and China. 
signed at Tientsin, Jun 
18, 1858. This article, 
after reciting that th: 
principles of the Chris 
tian religion are “ recog 
nized as teaching men to 
do good, and to do to 
others as they would hav: 
others do to them,” pro 
vides that “any person, 
whether citizen of the 
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Louis KOSSUTH 


friendship with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none.” 

The policy of non-intervention em- 
braced matters of religion as well as of 
polities. By the first amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, Con- 
gress was expressly forbidden to make 
any law “respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” This inhibition against gov- 
ernmental interference with religious 
opinions and practices was in its spirit 
extended to the intercourse of the United 
States with foreign nations. In Article 
1X. of the treaty between the United 
States and Tripoli, which was concluded 
on November 4, 1796, during the admin- 
istration of Washington, we find this sig- 
nificant declaration: “As the Government 
of the United States of America is not 
in any sense founded on the Christian 





United States or Chi 

nese convert, who, ac 

cording to these tenets, 

peaceably teach and 
practise the principles of Christiani 
ty, shall in no case be_ interfered 
with or molested.” By Article IV., 
however, of the Burlingame treaty of 
1868, this stipulation is mentioned as 
an introduction to the declaration that 
it is “further agreed that citizens of 
the United States in China of every 
religious persuasion, and Chinese sub 
jects in the United States, shall enjoy 
entire liberty of conscience, and shall be 
exempt from all disability or persecution 
on account of their religious faith or 
worship in either country.” In harmony 
with this principle was the simple decla 
ration in the treaty with Siam of 1856, 
and in the treaty with Japan of 1855, 
that Americans in those countries should 
“be allowed the free exercise of their 
religion.” They were to be protected 
not as the adherents or the propagandists 


NON-INTERVENTION 





AND 





f any particular faith, but as American 
tizens. As was once said by Mr. Cass, it 
is the policy of the United States “ not 
erely to protect a Catholic in a Protes- 
ant country, a Protestant in a Catholic 
vuntry, a Jew in a Christian country, 
ut an American in all countries.” 

[he policy of non-intervention, which 
euided the United States during the wars 
rowing out of the French Revolution, 
vas severely tested in the struggle of the 
Spanish colonies in America for inde- 
pendence; but, under the guardian care 
of Monroe and John Quiney Adams, it 
was scrupulously adhered to. In view of 
this cireumstanece, it is strange that one 
of the greatest perils by which, after the 
the alliance with France, the 
maintenance of the policy was ever ap- 
threatened should 
political contest 
struggle of the Greeks for inde- 
evoked much sympathy in 
America as well as in England; but the 
struggle of the Hungarians, under the 
leadership of Kossuth, for emancipation 
Austrian rule, the 
United States to manifestations of feel- 
ing that were unprecedented. The Hun- 
garian revolution came at a time when 
the spirit 


days of 


have 
in 


parently 
of a 


grown 
out Europe. 
lhe 


rm nd nce 


from gave rise in 


of democracy, which distin- 
guishes the political and social develop- 
ment of the nineteenth century, was es- 
pecially active; but the widespread in- 
terest felt in the United States in the 
Ilungarian movement was greatly intensi- 
fied by reason of the popular assumption 
that the declaration of Hungary’s inde- 
pendence, although it in reality left the 
question of a permanent form of govern- 
ment wholly in abeyance, was the fore- 
runner of a republic. It was, however, 
only after the arrival of Kossuth in the 
United States that the excitement reach- 
ed its greatest height. In June, 1849, 
Mr. A. Dudley Mann was appointed by 
the President as a “special and confi- 
dential agent of the United States to 
Ilungary”: but before he reached his 
destination Russia had intervened in aid 
of Austria, and the revolution had prac- 
tically come to an end. When the revo- 
lution was crushed, Kossuth and many 
of his associates sought refuge in Turkey. 
By a joint resolution of Congress of 
March 3, 1851, the President was request- 


ed, if it should be the wish of these 
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to “emigrate” to the United 
States, to authorize the employment of 
a public vessel to convey them to Amer- 
ica. In conformity with this request the 
U.S.S. Mississippi was sent to the Darda- 


exiles 


nelles; but the exiles had scarcely em- 
barked when it was found that Kossuth 
had other views than that of coming to 
America as an emigrant. At Gibraltar 
he left the Mississippi and proceeded to 
London for the purpose of conferring 
with revolutionary exiles in that city; 
and he afterwards sailed for America in 
the steamer Humboldt from Southamp- 
ion. He arrived at New York on the 
14th of December, 1851. 

Ile soon dissipated all doubts as to 
the of his mission. In_ his 
public addresses he cast off all reserve, 
and * official the 
representative of Hungary made an ap- 
peal for aid. He affirmed that the con- 
sideration of distance should not deter 
the United States in the case of Hun- 
gary, more than in that of Cuba, 
interfering against European in- 

Cuba was six days distant from 
New York; Hungary was eighteen. Was 
this, he asked, a cireumstance to regu- 
late the conduct and policy of a great 
people? The people, wherever he went, 
seemed enthusiastically to give a negative 
answer. His journey to Washington was 
in the nature of a triumphal progress. 
When presented to the President, he made 
a direct appeal for intervention. Presi- 
dent Fillmore, with courtesy and dignity, 
but with equal candor, repelled the 
solicitation. But, for his disappointment 
at the White House, Kossuth found con- 
solation in his reception by Congress, 
though it in the end proved to be wholly 
illusory. He was received both by the 
Senate and by the House, and was ban- 
queted by Congress. The first effective 
check to the popular excitement was 
given by Henry Clay, who refused to 
countenance the prevailing agitation. 
Kossuth more than once expressed a de- 
sire to meet him, and Clay, though in 
feeble health, at length granted him an 
interview. “For the sake of my coun- 
said Clay, addressing Kossuth, 
“vou must allow me to protest against 
the policy you propose to her.” “ Waiving 
the grave and momentous question of the 
right of one nation to assume the execu- 


objects 


in his capacity” as 


any 
from 
vasion. 


try,” 
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tive power among nations, for the en- 
forcement of international law,” Clay 
pointed out the practical difficulties that 
stood in the way of affording to Hungary 
effective aid against Austria and Russia. 
He also enlarged upon the evil example 
that would be afforded by the United 
States to other powers in departing 
from its “ancient policy of amity and 
non-intervention ”; and after declaring 
that the United States had, by adhering 
to that policy, “done more for the cause 
of liberty in the world than arms could 
effect,” he coneluded: “ Far better is it 
for ourselves, for Hungary, and for the 
eause of liberty, thaty adhering to our 
wise and pacific system and avoiding the 
distant wars of Europe, we should keep 
our lamp burning brightly on this west- 
ern shore, as a light to all nations, than 
to hazard its utter extinction amid the 
ruins of fallen or falling republics in 
Europe.” The Kossuth danger passed 
away even more suddenly than it had 
arisen. After he left Washington, he 
addressed a letter to the presiding officers 
of the two Houses of Congress, in which 
he expressed the hope that the United 
States would pronounce in favor of the 
law of nations and of international rights 
and duties. A motion to print this letter 
was carried in the Senate by only one vote, 
and the arguments in support of the mo- 
tion were almost exclusively confined to 
considerations of courtesy, Indeed, the 
sudden collapse of Kossuth enthusiasm in 
high places after his departure from the 
capital would have been inexplicable if 
the open opponents of his policy of inter- 
vention had found any one to meet them 
on that ground. 

It may be said that the most pro- 
nounced exception ever made by the 
United States, apart from cases arising 
under the Monroe Doctrine, to its policy 
of non-intervention is that which was 
made in the case of Cuba. At various 
times since the United States became 
an independent nation conditions in 
Cuba had been such as to invite inter- 
ference either for the purpose of correct- 
ing disorders which existed there, or for 
the purpose of preventing Cuba from 
falling a prey to some of Spain’s Eu- 
ropean enemies. During the Ten Years’ 
War in Cuba, from 1868 till 1878, inter- 
vention by the United States was pre- 


vented on several occasions only by 
powerful influence of President Gra 
counselled and supported by his Secret: 
of State, Hamilton Fish. In its abst 
tion the administration was aided 
the situation at home, which afforde, 
daily admonition of the difficulties ¢) 
might attend the reestablishment of or, 
in a large and populous island where | 
process of emancipation was still goi: 
on. In 1895 the situation was changed 
in the United States as well as in Cubza. 
American interests on the island had also 
increased. The second insurrection was. 
besides, more active than the first, and 
spread over a wider area. If the conflict 
were left to take its course, the ruin of 
the island was apparently assured. Thx 
United States tendered its good offices; 
but the offer was not productive of any 
tangible result. In his annual messag 
of December 7, 1896, President Clev 
land declared that, when Spain’s inabil 
ity to suppress the insurrection had be 
come manifest, and the struggle had de- 
generated into a hopeless strife involving 
useless sacrifice of life and the destruction 
of the very subject-matter of the conflict, 
a situation would be presented in which 
the obligation to recognize the sovereign- 
ty of Spain would be “superseded by 
higher obligations.” 

Conditions continued to grow worse. 
The distress produced by the meas- 
ures of concentration, under the rule 
of General Weyler, excited strong feel- 
ing in the United States, and prompt- 
ed President McKinley to request Spain 
to put an end to existing conditions 
and restore order. General Weyler 
was afterwards succeeded by General 
Blanco, and it was announced that an 
autonomous régime would be instituted. 
But neither the offer of autonomy nor 
the actual institution of an autonomous 
government produced peace. The in 
surgents, embittered by the three years’ 
conflict, rejected the programme of au- 
tonomy with substantial unanimity, 
while the distinctively Spanish element 
of the population viewed it with disap- 
probation and withdrew from politics. 

In this delicate situation the interven 
tion of the United States was precipitated 
hy certain startling events. The incident 
created by the surreptitious publication 
of the letter of Sefior Dupuy de Lome, 
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Spanish minister at Washington, to 


Sefior Canalejas, in which President 
MeKinley was aspersed and the reci- 
nrocity negotiations between the two 


euntries were exhibited as a sham, had 
rust been officially declared to be closed, 
when the U.S.S Maine was blown up at 
Havana, and 266 of her crew perished. 
Shallow and short-sighted reasoners have 
wished to treat the destruction of the 
Maine as the justification and the cause 
of the intervention of the United States. 
The government of the United States, how- 
ever, did not itself take that ground. It 
s true that the ease of the Maine is men- 
tioned in the preamble to the joint reso- 
lution of Congress, by which the inter- 
vention of the United States was author- 
ized: but it is reeited merely as the 
culmination of “abhorrent conditions,” 
which had existed for more than 
The destruction of the 

doubtless kindled the intense popular 
feeling without which wars are seldom 
entered upon; but the government of the 
United States never charged—on the con- 
trary, it refrained from charging—that 
the catastrophe was to be attributed to 
“the direct act of a Spanish official.” 
[ts intervention rested upon the ground 
that there existed in Cuba conditions so 
injurious to the United States, as a 
neighboring nation, that they could no 
longer be endured. 


three 
Maine 


years. 


Its action was anal- 
ogous to what is known in private law as 
the abatement of a nuisance. On this 
ground the intervention was justified by 
the late Alphonse Rivier, one of the most 
eminent publicists in Europe, and on this 
ground its justification must continue 
to rest. 

Any exposition of the American doe- 
trine of non-intervention would be in- 
complete that failed specially to notice 
the rule of the United States with regard 
to the recognition of new governments— 
a rule which is indeed a corollary of that 
doctrine. In Europe, governments had 
been treated as legitimate or illegitimate, 
according to what was conceived to be 
the regularity or the irregularity of the 
succession of their rulers. The attitude 
of the United States on this question was 
early defined when the National Con- 
vention in France proclaimed a republic. 
On that occasion Jefferson, as Secretary 
of State, in a letter to Gouverneur Mor 
Vor. CIX —No 654.—107 
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ris, of March 12, 1793, which has become 
a classic, said: “ We surely cannot deny 
to any nation that right whereon our own 
government is founded, that every one 
may govern itself according to whatever 
form it pleases, and change these forms 
at its own will; and that it may transact 
its business with foreign nations through 


‘whatever organ it thinks proper, whether 


king, convention, assembly, committee, 
president, or anything else it may 
choose. The will of the nation is the 


only thing essential to be regarded.” In 
a word, the United States maintained 
that the true test of a government’s title 
to recognition is not the theoretical 
legitimacy of its origin, but the fact of 
its existence as the apparent exponent of 
the popular will. And from this prin- 
ciple, which is now universally accepted, 
it necessarily follows that recognition can 
properly be accorded only when the new 
government has demonstrated its ability 
to exist. extended at an 
earlier stage of the revolution savors of 


Recognition 


an act of intervention, and as such must 
be defended on its merits, as is clearly 
set forth in President Roosevelt’s message 
of January 4, 1904, in relation to the 
recognition of the Republic of Panama. 

In connection with the principle of 
non-intervention, a prominent place must 
he given to the Monroe Doctrine, the ob- 
ject of which was to render intervention 
unnecessary by precluding the occasions 
for it. On September 26, 1815, the Em- 
perors of Austria and Russia and the 
King of Prussia signed at Paris a per- 
sonal league commonly ealled the Hely 
Alliance, the design of which was de- 
clared to be the administration of gov- 


ernment, in matters both internal and 
external, according to the precepts of 


To this end 
the allied monarchs, “ looking upon them- 
selves as delegated by Providence” to 
rule over their respective countries, en- 


justice, charity, and peace. 


gaged to “lend one another, on every oc- 
casion and in every place, assistance, aid, 
and support.” 
revolt against 


In the course of time, as 
the arrangements of the 
Congress of Vienna spread and grew more 
pronounced, the alliance came more and 
more to assume the form of a league for 
the protection of the principle of !egit- 
imacy—the principle of the divine right 
of kings as opposed to the rights of the 
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people—against the encroachments of lib- 
eral ideas. Congresses were held at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Troppau, and Laybach, for the 
purpose of maturing a programme to that 
end. The league was joined by the King 
of France; but England? whose Prince 
Regent had originally given it his in- 
formal adhesion, began to grow hostile. 

Her own government, with its free 
and parliamentary’ institutions, was 
founded on a revolution; and the allies, 
in the circular issued at Troppau, had 
associated “revolt and crime,” and had 
declared that the European powers “ had 
an undoubted right to take a hostile at- 
titude in regard to those states in which 
the overthrow of the government might 
operate as an example.” In a circular 
issued at Laybach they denounced “ as 
equally null, and disallowed by the pub- 
lic law of Europe, any pretended reform 
effected by revolt and open force.” In 
October, 1822, they held a congress at 
Verona for the purpose of concerting 
measures against the revolutionary gov- 
ernment in Spain; and in yet another 
cireular announced their determination 
“to repel the maxim of rebellion, in 
whatever place and under whatever form 
it might show itself.” Their ultimate 
object was more explicitly stated in a 
secret treaty in which they engaged mu- 
tually “to put an end to the system of 
representative governments” in Europe, 
and to adopt measures to destroy “ the 
liberty of the press.” Popular movements 
were forcibly suppressed in Piedmont and 
Naples; and in April, 1823, France, act- 
ing for the allies, invaded Spain for the 
purpose of restoring the absolute mon- 
arch Ferdinand VII. Before the close of 
the summer such progress had been made 
in this direction that notice was given to 
the British government of the intention 
of the allies to call a congress with a view 
to the termination of the revolutionary 
governments in Spanish America. 

At this time Lord Castlereagh, who 
had always been favorably disposed to- 
wards the alliance, had been succeeded 
in the conduct of the foreign affairs 
of England by George Canning, who 
reflected the popular sentiment as to 
the policy of the allied powers. The 
independence of the Spanish-American 
governments, which had now been ac- 
knowledged by the United States, had 





not as yet been recognized by Gr 
Britain. But English merchants, |i\, 
those of the United States, had develope 
a large trade with the Spanish-Americs;, 
countries—a trade which the restoration 
of those regions to a colonial conditioy 
would, under the commercial system they 
in vogue, have cut off and destroyed. 

In view of this common interest, Can- 
ning, towards the close of 1823, began to 
sound Richard Rush, the American min 
ister at London, as to the possibility of 
a joint declaration by the two govern- 
ments against the intervention of the 
allies in Spanish America. Canning once 
boasted that he had called into being the 
New World to redress the balance of thy 
Old. The meaning of this boast can be 
understood only in the light of his pro- 
posals. In a “private and confidential ” 
note to Rush, of August 23, 1823, he 
declared: “1. We conceive the recovery 
of the colonies of Spain to be hopeless. 2. 
We conceive the question of the recogni- 
tion of them, as independent states, to be 
one of time and circumstances. 3. We 
are, however, by no means disposed to 
throw any impediment in the way of an 
arrangement between them and the moth- 
er country by amicable negotiation. 4. 
We aim not at the possession of any por- 
tion of them ourselves. 5. We could not 
see any portion of them transferred to 
any other power with indifference.” 

If these opinions and feelings were 
shared by the United States, Canning 
thought the two governments should de- 
clare them in the face of the world, as the 
best means of defeating the project, if 
any European power should cherish it, of 
subjugating the colonies in the name of 
Spain, or of acquiring any part of them 
itself by cession or by conquest. He 
therefore desired Rush to act upon his 
proposals at once, if he possessed the 
power to do so. It was said of Richard 
Rush by an eminent Senator that, in the 
course of an unusually long and inipor- 
tant diplomatic career, he “never said 
a word that was improper, nor betrayed 
a thought that might peril his country’s 
fortunes.” On the present occasion he 
acted with his usual good judgment. His 
powers did not embrace the making of 
such a declaration as Canning desired; 
but, while he expressed the opinion that 
Canning’s sentiments, except as to in- 
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pendence, which the United States had port. He thought that the United States 
ady acknowledged, were shared by his should let England make her own declara- 
ernment, he lost no time in reporting tion. This England did, without wait 
Monroe, ing for the decision of the United States. 
receiving the correspondence, hastened On October 9, 1823, Canning, in an in- 
, take counsel 


he matter to 
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non it. dJef- 

rson, whose 

pinion was 

licited, re- 

lied: “Our 
‘ rst and fun- 
amie ntal max- 
2 m should be 
#) ever to en- 
4 tangle our- 
@ elves in. the 
broils of Eu- 
5 ype, our sec- 
t md, never to 
H uffer Europe 
" to intermeddle 
with eis-Atlan- 

tic affairs.” He 

was disposed 

ii to look with 
: favor upon co- 
- operation with 
% England in 
ts the direction 
3 suggested, and 
: Madison shared 
q his opinion. In 
g the cabinet of 
F Monroe, Cal- 
4 houn inclined 
: to invest Rush 
: with power to 
join England 

in a deelara- 

tion, even if it 








should pledge 
the United 
States not to 
take either 
Cuba or Texas. The President at first 
was inclined to Calhoun’s idea of giving 
Rush discretionary powers, but this 
vas opposed by John Quincy Adams, 
vho maintained that we could act 
vith England only on the basis of 
the acknowledged independence of the 
Spanish-American states. The views of 
Adams prevailed. His basal thought was 
the right of self-government, which he 
believed it to be the duty and the interest 
of the United States to cherish and sup- 















RICHARD RUSH 


American Minister at London, 1823 


terview with Prince de Polignac, French 
ambassador, declared that while Great 
Britain would remain “ neutral” in any 
war between Spain and her colonies, the 
“junction” of any foreign power with 
Spain against the colonies would be 
viewed as constituting “entirely a new 
question,” upon which Great Britain 
“must take such decision ” as her inter- 
ests “ might require.” 

In his annual message to Congress of 
December 2, 1823, President Monroe de- 
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The 
substance of it is, however, conveyed in 
a few sentences. After adverting to the 
abstention of the United States from 
European wars and to the dangers to be 
apprehended from the system of the al- 
lied powers, he declared: “We owe it, 
therefore, to candor and to the amicable 
relations existing between the United 
States and those powers, to declare*that 
we should consider any attempt on their 


voted to the subject a long passage. 


part to extend their system’ to anypor- 
tion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety. .With thé existing 
colonies or dependencies. of any European 


power we have not “interfered and shall 


not interfere. But with the governments 
who have declared their independence 


‘ 


and. maintained*it, .and. whose  inde-* 


pendence we. have, on great consideration 
and on just principles, acknowledged,.we 
gould not view any. mterposition for the 


purpose’ of -oppressiug them, or control-» 


ling in any other mariner their destiny, by 
any European power; in any other light 
than a manifestation 6f an unfriendly 
disposition towards the United States.” 
The sentences just quoted specially 
relate to the aims of the Holy Alliance; 
but there is another passage in the mes- 
sage which is also often cited as embody- 
ing the Monroe Doctrine. In 1821, the 
Emperor of Russia issued a ukase, by 
which he assumed, as owner of the shore, 
to exelude foreigners from carrying on 
commerce and from navigating and fish- 
ing within a hundred Italian miles of the 
northwest coast of America, from Bering 
Strait down to the 51stparal'el of north 
latitude. As this assertion of title em- 
braced territory which was. claimed by 
the United States as well as by Great 
Britain, both those governments protest- 
ed against it. In consequence the Rus- 
sian government proposed to adjust the 
matter by amicable negotiation; and in- 
structions to that end were prepared by 
John Quiney Adams for the American 
ministers at London and St. Petersburg. 
At a meeting of the cabinet on June 28, 
1823, while the subject was under dis- 
cussion, Adams expressed the opinion that 
the claim of the Russians could not be 
admitted, because they appeared to have 
no “settlement” upon the territory in 
dispute; and on July 17 he informed 
Baron Tuyl, then Russian minister at 








Washington, “that we [the United 
States] should contest the right of Ru 
sia to any territorial establishment 
this continent, and that we shou!'d 
sume distinctly the principle that ty 
American continents are no longer su! 
jects for any new European colonial es 
tablishments.” With reference to this 
subject, President Monroe, in the messav: 
above quoted,’ said: “In the discussions 
to which this interest has given rise, an| 
in the ‘arrangements by which they may 
terminate, the oceasion has been judged 
~proper for asserting as a principle in 
‘which thé rights and interests of tlh 
United States: are involved, that th: 
Americancoritinents, by the free and 
sMmdependent*@ondition which they have 
“assumed * aid*imaintain, are henceforth 
“not to be considtéfed as subjects for future 
colonization by*any European powers.” 

By* the term “future colonization ” 
President Monroe evidently intended to 
weonvey the-same meaning as was ex 
“yiressed “by the’ terms “ settlement ” and 
* colonial establishments ” previously em- 
ployed by Adams. They were used to 
denote, what they were then commonly 
understood to mean, the acquisition of 
title to territory by original occupation 
and settlement. But in the course of 
time the phrase “future colonization ” 
came to receive a broader interpretation. 
President Polk, in his annual message of 
December 2, 1845, declared that, while 
existing rights of every European nation 
should be respected, it should be “ dis- 
tinctly announced to the world as our 
settled policy that no future European 
eolony or dominion shall, with our con- 
sent, be planted or established on any 
part of the North-American Continent.” 
By pronouncing against the estab- 
lishment by a European power of 
any “dominion”—a term which in- 
cluded even the voluntary transfer of 
territory already occupied — President 
Polk expressed a conception which has 
come generally to prevail, and which is 
embodied in the- popular phrase, “ No 
more European colonies on these conti 
nents.” The same meaning is conveyed 
in the phrase, “ America for the Amer- 
icans,” which signifies that no European 
power shall be permitted to acquire new 
territory or to extend its dominions in 
the Western Hemisphere. 
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NON-INTERVENTION AND 


In this sense, but apparently with the 
talification in the particular case that 
ly a forcible acquisition of territory 
= forbidden, the Monroe Doctrine was 
voked by President Cleveland in re- 

pect of the Venezuelan 
sundary question. 
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quired whether the British government 
would submit the whole controversy to 
arbitration. In these instructions Mr. 
Olney declared that the Monroe Doctrine 
did not establish a “ protectorate” over 





This incident, as is 
ell known, grew out of 
long-standing dispute 
between Great Britain 

d Venezuela, which 
vas the continuation 
r a dispute two cen- 
turies old between the 
Netherlands and Spain 
as to the limits of the 
Dutch and Spanish set- 
tlements in Guiana. In 
i844 Lord Aberdeen pro- 
osed to Venezuela a 
nventional line, be- 
vinning at the river 
\Moroco. This proposal 
vas declined ; and, chief- 
vy in consequence of 
civil commotions in 
Ve nezuela, negotiations 
remained practically in 
abe yance till 1876. 
Venezuela then offered 

accept the Aberdeen 
line; but Lord Gren- 
ville suggested a bound- 
ary farther west; and 
In subsequent negotia- 
tions the British de- 
mand was extended still 














farther in that direc- 
tion. Venezuela, repre- 
senting that this ap- 
parent enlargement of 
British dominion con- 
stituted a pure aggression on her ter- 
ritorial rights, invoked the aid of 
the United States on the ground of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Venezuela asked for 
irbitration, and in so doing included in 
her claim a large portion of British Gui- 
ana. Great Britain at length declined 
to arbitrate unless Venezuela would first 


yield all territory within a line westward 


of that offered by Lord Aberdeen. In 
these circumstances, Mr. Olney, as Secre- 
tary of State, in imstructions to Mr. 
Bayard, American ambassador at Lon- 


don, of July 20, 1895, categorically in- 


BENITO JUAREZ 


President of Mexico 


other American states; that it did not 
relieve any of them “ from its obligations 
as fixed by international law nor prevent 
any European power directly interested 
from enforcing such obligations or from 
inflicting merited punishment for the 
breach of them”; but that its “ single 
purpose and object” was that “no Eu- 
ropean power or combination of Euro- 
pean powers” should “ foreibly deprive 
an American state of the right and power 
of self-government, and of Shaping for it- 
self its own political fortunes and des- 
tinies.” This principle he conceived to 
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be at stake in the dispute between Great 
Britain and Venezuela, because, as the 
dispute related to territory, it necessarily 
imported “ political control to be lost by 
one party and gained by the other.” 


Mr. Olney, “ the 
United States is practically sovereign on 
this continent, and its fiat is law upon 
the subjects to which it confines its inter- 
position.” All the advantages of this 
superiority were, he affirmed, at once im- 
perilled if the principle should be ad- 
mitted that European powers might con- 
vert American states into colonies or prov- 
inces of their own. Lord Salisbury de- 
clined unrestricted arbitration; and when 
his answer was received, President Cleve- 
land, on December 17, 1895, laid the 
correspondence before Congress. “If 
a European power, by an extension of its 
boundaries, takes possession of the ter- 
ritory of one of our neighboring repub- 
lies against its will and in derogation of 
its rights,” it was, said President Cleve- 


“ To-day,” declared 


land, the precise thing which President 
Monroe had declared to be “ dangerous 
to our peace and safety”; but, he added, 
“any adjustment of the boundary which 
that country [Venezuela] may deem for 
her advantage and may enter into of her 
own free will cannot, of course, be ob- 
jected to by the United States.” 

He then recommended the appoint- 
ment by the United States of a com 
mission to investigate the merits of the 
controversy, and declared that, if the 
title to the disputed territory should be 
found to belong to Venezuela, it would 
be the duty of the United States “ to re- 
sist by every means in its power, as a 
wilful aggression upon its rights and in- 
terests, the appropriation by Great Brit- 
ain of any lands or the exercise of gov 
errmental jurisdiction over any territory 
which, after investigation, we have deter 
mined of right belongs to Venezuela.” 

This declaration produced great excit: 
ment, in the United States as well as 
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England. So far as it seemed to 
mply, as the language has. often 
heen eonstrued to do, that the United 
States possessed the right, by means 
f an ex parte commission, appointed 
» itself and composed of its own 
tizens, authoritatively to fix the bound- 
ary between two other independent na- 
tions, it went beyond the immediate 
necessities of the case. If the commis- 
sion had ever reported, its conclusions 
probably would have been treated as ad- 
visory rather than definitive, and would 
have been made the basis of further cor- 
respondence with both governments. 

The actual position insisted upon in 
Mr. Olney’s instructions to Mr. Bay- 
ard, as well as in the rest of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s message, was that the 
('nited States would resist the palpable 
and substantial seizure and appropriation 
by Great Britain of Venezuelan territory. 
This position was quite in harmony 
with the spirit of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Congress unanimously provided 
for the appointment of a commission of 
investigation; but the commission, imme- 
diately after its organization, addressed 
to Mr. Olney, through its president, Mr. 
Justice Brewer, a letter setting forth 
its peaceful and non-partisan character 
and the desirability of securing the co- 
operation ot Great Britain and Venezuela 
in obtaining evidence. At the close of 
his letter, Mr. Justice Brewer observed: 
“The purposes of the pending investiga- 
tion are certainly hostile to none, nor 
can it be of advantage to any that the 
machinery devised by the government of 
the United States to secure the desired 
information should fail of its purpose.” 

This statement was communicated to 
Great Britain as well as to Venezuela, 
and beth governments promptly respond- 
ed to the appeal. The labors of the com- 
mission were, however, brought to a 
close by the conclusion of a treaty of 
arbitration, signed by Great Britain and 
Venezuela, but negotiated between Great 
Britain and the United States, the pre- 
dominant feature of which was the ap- 
plication of the principle of prescription, 
under the definite rule that fifty years’ 
adverse holding of a district, either by 
exclusive political control or by actual 
settlement, should suffice to constitute 
national title. The adoption of the prin- 
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ciple of prescription, on which the arbi- 
trators would necessarily have acted, even if 
it had not been incorporated into the trea- 
ty, at once rendered nugatory the greater 
part of the Venezuelan claim. Although 
the extreme British claim was not al- 
lowed, the territorial results of the arbi- 
tration were decidedly favorable to that 
government. It must, however, be con- 
ceded that the most important political 
result of the Venezuelan incident was not 
the decision upon the territorial question, 
but the official adoption of the Monroe 
Doctrine by the Congress of the United 
States, and its explicit acceptance by the 
principal maritime power of Europe. 

The latest official exposition of the 
Monroe Doctrine was given by President 
Roosevelt in his annual message of De- 
cember 3, 1901, in which he said: “ The 
Monroe Doctrine is a declaration that 
there must be no territorial aggrandize- 
ment by any non-American power at the 
expense of any American power on Amer- 
ican soil. It is in no wise intended as 
hostile to any nation in the O'd World. 

rhis doctrine has nothing to do with 
the commercial relations of any Amer- 
ican power, save that it in truth allows 
each of them to form such as it desires. 
... We do not guarantee any state 
against punishment if it misconducts it- 
self, provided that punishment does not 
take the form of the acquisition of ter- 
ritory by any non-American power.” An 
occasion for the practical application of 
this definition soon arose. On December 
11, 1901, the German ambassador at 
Washington left at the Department of 
State a memorandum in which it was 
stated that the German government pro- 
posed to take certain coercive measures 
against Venezuela, for the satisfaction of 
claims, based partly on breaches of con- 
tract and partly on violent wrongs, which 
it had been found to be impracticable 
otherwise to bring to a settlement. At 
the same time the memorandum declared 
that “under no circumstances” would 
the German government consider in its 
proceedings “the acquisition or the per- 
manent occupation of Venezuelan terri- 
tory.” In acknowledging the receipt of 
this memorandum, on the 16th of Decem- 
ber, Mr. Hay adverted to the fact that the 
German ambassador, on his recent return 
from Berlin, had conveyed personally to 
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the President, and had afterwards re- 
peated to himself, the assurance of the 
German Emperor that the imperial gov- 
ernment had no purpose or intention to 
the acquisition of 
the South-American conti- 
nent or the adjacent islands; and in view 
of this circumstance, and of the further 
assurance given in the memorandum, Mr. 
Hay declared that the President, while 
7 appreciating the courtesy of the German 


make even smallest 


territory on 


government in making him acquainted 
with the state of affairs referred to,” did 
not - upon to 
enter into the consideration of the claims 
The 


contemplated by the German government 


regard himself “as called 


in question.” coercive measures 
were postponed for a year, and were then 
taken in conjunction with the British gov- 
ernment, which also made to the United 
States, on November 13, 1902, a frank 
To this 
communication Mr. Hay replied that “ the 
government of the United States, al- 
though it regretted that European powers 
should use force against Central and 
South American governments, could not 
object to their taking obtain 
redress for injuries suffered by their sub- 
provided that no acquisition of 
territory was contemplated.” In the hos- 
tilities with Venezuela that ensued the 
assurances of the powers were honorably 
kept, but peaceful relations were eventual- 
lv restored through the frank exercise of 
the friendly offices of the United States. 

In popular discussions the position has 
sometimes been urged that it is a viola- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine for a Eu- 
ropean power to employ force against an 
American republic for the purpose of col- 
lecting a debt or satisfying a pecuniary de- 
mand, no matter what may have been its 
origin. For this supposition, which is dis- 
credited by the declarations and the acts of 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Hay, there 
appears to be no official sanction. It is 
true that in Wharton’s International Law 
Digest, under the head of the “ Monroe 
Doctrine,” two alleged manuscript in- 
structions by Mr. Blaine to the Amer- 
ican minister at Paris, of July 23 and 
December 16, 1881, are cited as authority 
for the statement that “the government 
of the United States would regard with 
grave anxiety an attempt on the part of 
France to force by hostile pressure the 


communication of its purposes. 


steps to 


jects, 
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payment by Venezuela of her debt 
French citizens.” The citation, how 

is wholly inadvertent. Both instruct; 
are published in the volume of Fore, 
Relations for 1881; and they refer, 

to “hostile pressure,” but to a rumors 
design on the part of France of “ tak 
forcible possession of some of the harb. 
and a portion of the territory of Ve. 
zuela in compensation for debts due 
citizens of the French Republic.” Eye, 
in regard to this they nowhere expr 
“grave anxiety,” but merely argue that 
such a proceeding wou'd be unjust 
other creditors, including the United 
States, since it would deprive them of 
part of their security; while they avow 
the “solicitude” of the government 
the United States “ for the higher object 
of averting hostilities between two repub 
lics for each of which it feels the most 
sincere and enduring friendship.” 

In 1861. the United States formally 
admitted the right of France, Spain, and 
Great Britain to proceed jointly against 
Mexico for the satisfaction of claims. 
“ Franee,” said Mr. Seward on that oc- 
easion, in an instruction to the Amer- 
ican minister at Paris, of June 26, 1862, 
“has a right to make war against Mexico, 
and to determine for herself the cause. 
We have the right and interest to insist 
that France shall not improve the war 
she makes to raise up an anti-republican 
or anti-American government, or to main- 
tain such a government there.” In a 
similar vein, Mr. Seward, writing to the 
American minister in Chile, on June 2, 
1866, with reference to the hostilities 
then in progress between Spain and the 
republics on the west: coast vf South 
America, and particularly to the bom- 
bardment of Valparaiso by the Spanish 
fleet, declared that the United States did 
not intervene in wars between European 
and American states “if they are not 
pushed, like the French war in Mexico, 
to the political point”; that the United 
States had “no armies for the purpose 
of aggressive war; no ambition for the 
character of a regulator.” 

A tendency is often exhibited to attach 
decisive importance to particular phrases 
in President Monroe’s message of 152, 
or to the special cireumstances in which 
they originated, as if they furnished « 
definitive test of what should be done and 
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1t should be omitted under all con- 
vencies. The verbal literalist would, 
the one hand, make the United States 
nvoluntary party to all controversies 
een European and American govern- 
nts. in order that the latter may not 
yppre ssed ”: while the historical 
alist would, on the other hand, treat 
nroe’s declarations as obsolete, since 
conditions to which they specially 
ferred no longer exist. But when we 
nsider the mutations in the world’s af- 
rs, these modes of reasoning must be 
essed to be highly unsatisfactory. 
The “ Monroe Doctrine” has in reality 
ome a convenient title by which is 
enoted a prineiple that doubtless would 
heen wrought out if the message 
1823 had never been written—the prin- 
ple of the limitation of European power 
d influence in the Western Hemisphere. 
We have seen, in the first paper of this 
ries, that as early as 1778 the Continen- 
tal Congress, in the treaty of alliance 
th France, obtained from its ally the 
enunciation of any claim to the British 
ossessions in North America. When 
Washington, in his Farewell Address, ob- 
served that Europe had “a set of primary 
terests, which to us have none, or a 
very remote relation,” he lent emphasis 
the thought that it was desirable so 

r as possible to dissociate America 
om the vicissitudes of Eurepean poli- 
ties. Giving to this thought a further 
ih, Jefferson, while President, in 1808, 
declared: “ We shall be satisfied to see 
Cuba and Mexico remain in their present 
lependenee, but very unwilling to see 
them in that of either France or Eng- 
iand, politically or commercially. We 
consider their interests and ours as the 
same, and the object of both must be 
to exclude European influence from this 
hemisphere.” On January 15, 1811, 
twelve years before Monroe’s message was 
published, Congress, in secret session, 
“taking into view the peculiar situation 
of Spain and her American provinces,” 
ind “the influence which the destiny of 
he territory adjoining the southern bor- 
der of the United States might have upon 
their security, tranquillity, and com- 
merece,” resolved that the United States 
could not “without serious inquietude 
see any part of said territory pass into 
the hands of any foreign power”; and 
Vox. CIX.—No. 654.—108 
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the President was authorized to occupy * 


all or any part of the Floridas, “in the 
event of an attempt to occupy the 
same, or any part thereof, by any for- 
eign government.” 

In the long struggle, which was eventu- 
ally crowned with success, to exclude Eu- 
ropean domination from the interoceanic 
canal routes, and to secure the construc- 
tion of a neutralized canal under Amer- 
ican auspices, American statesmen no 
doubt were aided by the authority of 
Monroe’s declarations, but were by no 
means dependent upon them. It is a 
remarkable fact that Seward, neither in 
the formal demand upon France in 1865 
to desist from armed intervention in 
Mexico for the purpose of overthrowing 
the domestie republican government un- 
der Juarez and establishing on its ruins 
the foreign imperial government under 
Maximilian, nor in any of the official 
correspondence relating to the subject, 
mentioned the “ Monroe Doctrine,” al- 
though his action came within the letter 
as well as the spirit of the message of 
1823. President Polk, on the other hand, 
in pronouncing against the acquisition 
of new “dominion” in North America 
by a European power, although he was 
well within the limits of the “ Monroe 
Doctrine” as it is now understood, in- 
voked a passage that fell far short of 
sustaining his position. It would be 
easy to cite many similar examples. 

The Monroe Doctrine, as a limitation 
upon the extension of European power 
and influence on the American conti- 
nents, is now generally recognized as a 
principle of American policy. To its 
explicit acceptance by Great Britain and 
Germany there may be added the declara- 
tion which was spread by unanimous con- 
sent upon the minutes of the Hague 
Conference, and which was permitted to 
be annexed to the signature of the Amer- 
ican delegates to the convention for the 
peaceful adjustment of international dis- 
putes, that nothing therein contained 
should be so construed as to require the 
United States “to depart from its tra- 
ditional policy of not entering upon, in- 
terfering with, or entangling itself in the 
political questions or internal administra- 
tion of any foreign state,” or to relin- 
quish “its traditional attitude toward 
purely American questions.” 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Of Such as Spin Not 





BY SEWELL FORD 


T is well to have a definite attitude 
| towards life. To live consistently 

with such an attitude is the highest 
suecess. All philosophy teaches this. 

Hiram Doolittle fulfilled both con- 
ditions, yet it was many years before 
Cedarton could realize what an immense 
SUCCESS he had made of life. Mr. Doo- 
little’s creed was terse and lucid, if a 
trifle dogmatic. “I have never worked; 
I never will.” That was the whole of it, 
the beginning and the end. There were 
no ifs, no buts. Simple enough in the 
saying, yet how infinitely difficult to 
stick to when you consider the cireum- 
stances which hampered, the perplexities 
with which at times he was hedged about. 

For Hiram Doolittle, although de- 
scribing himself as “a gentleman born,” 
had no more than entered upon a self- 
chosen pursuit of leisure when he awoke 
one morning to find himself despoiled of 
all the trappings and furniture of gen- 
tility by the untimely ceasing of his 
father. No one had ever suspected Judge 
Eben Doolittle of being rich, even in the 
Cedarton application of that term, yet it 
was a surprise when the settlement of 
his estate revealed how near to the brink 
of actual poverty he had come. 

So at two-and-thirty Hiram faced the 
future with a small trunkful of clothes, 
a few books, a silver-headed bamboo cane, 
a full-grown appetite, and a sincere be- 
lief in his personal immunity from labor 
of any kind. Everything else, including 
the roof which had sheltered him, had 
been seized by relentless creditors who 
still remained unsatisfied. 

No one save Hiram Doolittle would 
have counted the widow Prindle as an 
asset. He did, however. She was his sis- 
ter. True, he had not recognized her 
since she had disgraced the family, five 
years before, by marrying Bill Prindle, 
a common bayman,—who had somewhat 
mitigated the offence by getting himself 
drowned soon after. 


“T consider it my duty, Hannah,” t 
he broke the long silence between th: 
“to forget what has happened in 
past, and to do what I can to help 
bear this sad bereavement.” 

As it was now fully a week after 1 
funeral, and as Hannah’s none too poig 
ant grief for her father had aln 
wholly subsided, she appeared somew! 
surprised. However, she took her r 
hands from the wash-tub, wiped th 
both carefully on her apron, and exte: 
ed one to her brother. 

“It’s—it’s real nice of you, Hira: 
Take a chair, won’t you? Just brus 
them clothes-pins onto the floor. You 
don’t mind if I go on serubbin’, do you’ 
This is the Brentsalls’ wash, and I’ve ¢ 
to git it home to-night if [’'m goin’ 
have anything to eat to-morrow.” 

“That’s all right, Hannah; go right 
ahead. We can talk just the same.” 

“T suppose (rub-rub), now father’s gon: 
and everything’s been sold up (rub-rub), 
that you'll be lookin’ ‘round afte: 
job. What do you (rub-rub) think 
doin’, Hiram ?” 

“ As I said before, Hannah,”—here Mr 
Doolittle paused to pick up the eat and 
smooth its neck gently as he tilted com 
fortably back in the kitchen chair,—* | 
mean to stand by you and help you in 
this sad hour of bereavement. It’s no 
more than a brother should do. Al 
though we may have misunderstood each 
other in the past, I have never forgotten 
that you are my only sister—a sister who 
eared for me with a mother’s love and 
tenderness when those were taken fron 
me. I was too young then, Hannah, t 
appreciate all you did for me, but | 
do now.” 

Hannah, bending low over the was 
board, furtively diluted the suds wit! 
couple of salty tears. 

“T—I did the b-best I knew ho 
Hiram.” 

“You did, Hannah, you did. And | 












OF SUCH 
vlad that I lived to repay you. Hence- 
th we stand together. Nothing shall 
r come between us again.” 

“ Well, I’m glad to hear you say that, 
ram. But what—” 

‘T am having my things sent around 
mly interrupted Mr. Doolittle. “ They 


1 


cht to be here soon, but you need not 


a room ready for me until night. 
Your cottage is small, but it is large 
ugh for our purpose, and I have no 

ubt we shall be very comfortable. I 
n going down-town now. I shall be 
wk about noon to join you at dinner.” 

And thus, with no more ado than an- 

her man would make in changing coats, 

| Hiram Doolittle step from the crum- 
ng wreck of one home into the security 
another. For a few weeks Hannah 
ung to the pleasing delusion that Hiram 
uld soon find something to do, and 
that when he did the burden of existence 
uld be lightened. Meanwhile, to help 
things along, she undertook still another 
‘family wash.” 

But Hiram found nothing to do, 
hiefly beeause he did not look for it, 
and by the time Hannah fully realized 
what he had meant by his declaration 
that he would “stand by her,” he was 
thoroughly established in her home. 
That she could get him out of it did 
not occur to her at all until Miss 
Phebe Needlefit made the suggestion in 
a sarcastic comment about “her new 
boarder.” This remark Hannah had at 
once resented. 

In the first place, she had always re- 
garded Hiram as rather a superior per- 
sonage. He had been his father’s fa- 
vorite. Even when she was a girl in her 
teens, and Hiram a mere toddler, she had 
been taught to sacrifice her comforts and 
pleasure on the altar of his well-being. 
It was for similar reasons that her 
brother Ethan, two years older than 
Hiram, had run away to sea at the im- 
mature age of seventeen. The village 
school had done for her and Ethan. 
lliram, however, had been sent to college 
ud kept there until he rebelled. 

But, for all that, she was proud of 
m,—proud of his fine language and 
genteel manner, even proud of the very 
ir of condescension which Le used to- 

irds her. How many persons were 
ere in Cedarton who could talk as 
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could her brother Hiram? Why, it was 
just a treat to listen to him at meal- 
time, telling of how the President had 
made mistakes, and what Congress ought 
to do. Of course, it was much more of 
a problem to feed two than one, but she 
was strong, and Hiram was very con- 
siderate. He was satisfied with the 
simplest food. All the money he re- 
quired was a small weekly allowance for 
smoking-tobacco. 

This untroubled and—to Hiram— 
thoroughly satisfactory state of affairs 
had continued for some three years, when 
the abrupt reappearance in Cedarton of 
the prodigal Ethan raised a storm which 
threatened to end it all. Ethan had tired 
of life before the mast. He had come 
back to his native town, bronzed of face, 
grizzled as to hair, profusely tattooed as 
to arms and chest, his mind stored chiefly 
with memories of riotous doings afloat 
and ashore. He was accompanied by 
little baggage, and in the pockets of his 
wide-bottomed trousers were the incon- 
sequential fragments of eight months’ 
wages. Ethan Doolittle heard of his 
father’s passing without comment, but 
the bald recital of Hiram’s peaceful in- 
activity stirred him to such wrath that 
only his command of deep-sea profanity 
enabled him to do justice to his feelings. 

“Grubbin’ on Hannah, is he? The 
snivelling little sea-lawyer! T’ll fix that. 
I'll see whether he’ll work or not. You 
wait. Think of it! Him loafin’ ashore 
all these years while I’ve been workin’ 
like a slave and livin’ a dog’s life. 
It was him that drove me to it, too. 
Oh, just you wait! Where’d you say 
they lived?’ And the returned Ethan 


rolled ominously up Main Street, bent . 


on bringing overdue retribution to his 
younger brother. 

“And that puts an end to Hi Doo- 
little’s gentleman act,” commented Miss 
Phebe Needlefit, with a gratified sparkle 
in her black eyes. 

But the returned sailor Doolittle 
found his brother Hiram to be a very 
different personage from the one he had 
pictured. With a fine air of amused 
tolerance Hiram listened to his explo- 
sive remarks. 

“Ts that all? Have you quite fin- 
ished?” he inquired, gently. 

It was. Ethan had exhausted his vo- 
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cabulary, and he was nearly out of breath 
as well. 

“Then perhaps you will have the kind- 
ness to listen to me,” continued Hiram, 
putting thumbs and forefingers together 
and adopting a calmly judicial tone. 
“T shall not undertake to point out to 
you the distinctions which lie between a 
gentleman and a loafer. You know them 
quite as well as I. To which class I be- 
long I will leave to your more sober and, 
I am sure, your well-balanced judgment. 

“You have, as I take it, retired per- 
manently from a seafaring life. You 
intend to settle down here in Cedarton. 
That is natural. Also it is the wise thing 
to do. This is a beautiful little town. 
The climate is all that could be desired. 
Here are your boyhood friends, your 
dearest relatives. In spite of all your 
hasty words, which I overlook entirely, I 
want to extend to you a fraternal wel- 
come on my own part, and a sisterly 
greeting from Hannah as well. You are 
my only brother. Possibly you have 
trifling faults——and who has not /—but I 
am sure that you have many good points. 
You are a Doolittle. It follows, you see. 
You have been a wanderer, but through 
it all you have remained a Doolittle. I 
remember hearing father say, when you 
wrote back from some foreign port—was 
it Hongkong or Bombay ?—that you had 
become a_ sailor, ‘Well, Vl wager he 
makes a good one.’ 

“Did father say that?” demanded 
Ethan. 

“He did. And I have since learned 
that he was right. Captain James 
Bickell, with whom you sailed some years 
ago, once told me that you were the best 
sailor he ever shipped.” 

“What! Old Bickell said that?” 

“Yes; and it gave me a thrill of pride, 
Ethan, to hear him speak of you like 
that. Hannah, too, felt the same. So 
we are glad to weleome you back and to 
our humble little home. We want you to 
live here with us, to make one of a re- 
united family. As you are a man ac- 
customed to action and of an indus- 
trious nature, one to whom some sort 
of exercise is a necessity, I have no 
doubt that we can find for you some 
suitable employment close at hand. To- 
morrow we will look about and _ see 
what can be done.” 
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Well, that was exactly what hapy 


For a time Ethan seemed rather dazed. 
perhaps because of the abrupt change jn 
his mode of life. He regarded his you 
er brother almost with awe, but he 
lowed his suggestions with as muel 
alacrity as though they had been thy 
shouted orders of a first mate. In les 
than forty-eight hours after his return to 
Cedarton he found himself at work 
sail-loft, where his skill with a sailor's 
palm and three-sided needle brought 
the Doolittle exchequer a wage almost 
double that which Hannah could earn at 
her wash-tub. Thereafter the sail-loft 
was added to the list of places which 
Hiram frequented on his daily rounds. 

“Tt is wonderful, Ethan,” he would ol 
serve, “how the muscles of the human 
hand can be trained to do such appar- 
ently difficult tasks without the constant 
direction of the mind. Now, those 
stitches which you are taking on that 
bolt-rope are as accurate and as even as 
if done by a machine, yet you hardly 
seem to give the work a thought.” 

“Tt comes just as easy as chewin’ ter- 
baccer,” Ethan would modestly assert, a 
grin of obvious pleasure lighting his 
bronzed features. 

“Tt’s remarkable, though — remarka- 
ble,” Hiram would insist, and then depart 
for some other post of observation. 

For, although himself an abstainer, 
Hiram did not avoid the haunts of toil. 
In fact, he took a deep interest in labor 
of any sort. He would sit for hours at a 
time in the shops where boats were being 
built, watching the workmen fashion the 
oak ribs, fasten them with stout copper 
bolts to the keel, and rivet the sheathing- 
planks into place. Masons slowly placing 
brick on brick, farmers loading bags of 
grain into their wagons, painters swing- 
ing from eaves and plying their brushes 
in mid-air, all had for Hiram a gentle 
fascination which held his gaze and at- 
tention. Almost anywhere that things 
were being built or altered you might be 
sure of finding Hiram, perched com- 
fortably, his back against something firm, 
his long legs dangling luxuriously. 

Yet he was no common idler. There 
were plenty of those in Cedarton. Be- 
tween them and Hiram Doolittle was a 
wide difference which they recognized, 
and on which, if necessary, he would 
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firmly insist. They were merely tempo- 
rary idlers. ‘To-day they loafed about 
with a guilty, hangdog air. To-morrow 
you might find them at work. Hiram 
was one who made a profession of leisure; 
or rather, one on whom leisure sat as a 
well-fitting cloak. Seeing him watch the 
studding rise for a new building you 
might, not knowing the facts, conclude 
that here was the owner, viewing with 
critical eye each step of the work. 

With the village loafers who hung 
about the corners he had nothing in 
common. He neither mingled nor frater- 
nized with them. He was most at home 
among men of affairs, the lawyers, doc- 
tors, retired sea-captains, and other local 
dignitaries. As a rule, too, he was well 
received, for Hiram was not only a good 
talker, but an eloquent listener. 

“Not that he says anything of much 
account,” the town clerk once confessed, 
“but somehow he makes you feel that 
you have.” 

He never failed to impress strangers. 
His bearing towards them was an odd 
mixture of genial affability and kindly 
condescension. He showed them about 
the village with an air of proprietor- 
ship, much as a landed lord might escort 
visitors over his estate. 

“Yes, we think we have a charming 
little town, sir,” he would admit with be- 
coming modesty. 

“Him?’ the stranger’s later inquiry 
would bring forth “Oh, that’s Hi 
Doolittle.” 

“But who is he? What office does he 
hold? In which of those fine houses does 
he live ?” 

“Who—Hi Doolittle? Why, he’s Hi 
Doolittle, that’s all. Lives with his 
brother ’n’ sister in a little shack up 
Shinbone Alley.” 

Yet openly Hiram Doolittle main- 
tained the standard which he had set for 
himself. Even though in the background 
there were Hannah scrubbing and Ethan 
sewing sails, Hiram lived the life of a 
gentleman of leisure to all intents and 
purposes, and as such he was generally 
accepted. Among the few in Cedarton 
who refused to take him at his own 
estimate was, as has been hinted, Miss 
Phebe Needlefit. 

“Don’t quote Hi Doolittle to me,” she 
would say, acidly. “That shameless 
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loafer, letting his sister work her fing: 
to the bone to keep his great lazy carea- 
fed and clothed! Never worked a: 
never will, eh? Well, I hope to liv 
see the day when he has to go to work 
starve, and I wouldn’t lift one finger | 
help him, either. Hi Doolittle! Huh! 
Hi Donothing, I call him.” 

Miss Pheebe’s tongue was a sharp o1 


but it seemed to have a keener edge whe 
she darted it at Hiram. Most of th 
stinging witticisms at his expense, quips 
which passed current in Cedarton as co) 

versational coin of rare value, bore thy 
stamp of her mintage. You may be sure 
that none of these failed to reach 
Hiram’s ears, but no hint of resentment 
had he ever shown. Never did he pass 
her on the street without raising his hat 
in most courtly fashion, and never did 
Miss Pheebe acknowledge the salute other 
than by a slight palpitation of her thin 
nostrils as she inhaled a sneer. 

Besides the bank and the shoemaker’s 
shop, the one establishment where Hiram 
never ventured to spend his unlimited 
leisure was the Cedarton Bazar, in which 
Miss Needlefit buzzed about like a bee in 
a bottle. Folks went to the bazar when 
they needed buttons and tape and dress 
patterns. They did not drop in casually 
or without specific errand, as one might 
at Ashton’s general store, or the harness- 
shop, or Doubleby’s pharmacy, or a dozen 
other places where were to be found con- 
venient counters, cracker - barrels, and 
nail-kegs. 

Miss Phebe was a business woman all 
the time. If she had a social side no one 
knew of it. Only on one other subject was 
she approachable, and that had to do with 
foreign missions. To local charities she 
could never be induced to subscribe, re- 
serving her cash and her sympathy for 
the remote heathen; and the more remote 
they were, the deeper she felt for them. 
Her annual contribution of ten dollars to 
the mission fund stood as a ward between 
her and all other appeals. By no other 
cause was her attention distracted from 
the price of shoe-buttons and toilet soap 
and the profit thereon. 

And what wonders she had accom- 
plished, piling penny on penny, dollar on 
dollar. Four business buildings and half 
a dozen dwellings represented only a por- 
tion of the accreted profits. Still she 
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serimped and squeezed, living the same 
hermit existence that she had begun 
twenty years before, when, as an orphaned 
girl, she ‘had first openéd the Bazar; 
saving clerk hire by occupying two tiny 
rooms in the rear of the store, saving 
here, saving there, until she had pinched 
her soul as thin as the blue-white, razor- 
edged ridge of her nose. 

Yet this did not wholly account for 
her extreme impatience at Hiram Doo- 
little’s mode of life. She could not see 
him walk by on the other side of the 
street without sniffing contemptuously. 
And when at last catastrophe did over- 
take him, great was her satisfaction. 

Said catastrophe was in two parts. In 
part one the ungrateful Ethan suddenly 
quitted work in the sail-loft to go off and 
become an inmate of a sailors’ home. Al- 
most simultaneously Hannah married a 
widower with four children and removed 
to another part of the county, leaving 
little in the cottage save Hiram’s bed 
and the wash-tubs. There was every evi- 
dence of preconcerted action about this 
double calamity. 

Once again did Hiram Doolittle, now 
ten years older, find himself facing a 
harsh alternative. Either he must aban- 
don his cherished attitude or cease alto- 
gether to exist. Thus, at least, did it 
seem. Oh, for another sister to com- 
fort! But there was left to him not 
even a cousin. 

“Now we'll see, I guess,” cackled 
Phebe Needlefit. “They won’t let him 
into the Poorhouse; the overseers told me 
that. It’s work or starve, Hi Doolittle— 
work or starve.” 

But even as she made the prediction 
she looked out to see stepping jauntily 
across Main Street directly toward the 
Bazar, his chin held as confidently high 
as ever, his rusty black cutaway buttoned 
snugly across his manly breast, a light 
bamboo cane twirling between his fingers, 
Mr. Hiram Doolittle himself. 

“TLand sakes! I mustn’t let him see 
me at the window,” and she retreated in 
panic to the rear of the store. A moment 
later the door opened and she turned to 
confront her visitor. 

“You could never imagine, Phebe, 
why I’ve come to see you.” He said it as 
if speaking to a dear friend for whom he 
had a bit of good news. 


“ 


You're right, Hiram Doolittle. 
couldn't.” There was a straight, nar 
line where Pheebe’s mouth should h 
been, and her small black eyes sec; 
to move nearer together as she lo 
at him. 

“Ta, ha! Ha, ha! I thought s 
fact, I was quite sure of it. Well 
come to take supper with you, Ph 
just dropped in for supper and a m 
little chat about old times.” 

“You—you— Why, Hi Doolit 
you’re crazy!” 

“Not a bit of it, Phebe, not a 


‘Never was more sane in my life, or 


better humor. Do you remember, Phebe. 
the last time we had supper together? 1’}! 
wager you do. And so do I. It was th. 
year we were graduated from the high 
school. I brought you home with m 
from a class picnic. We had fried blu 
fish, hot biscuit, thimbleberry jam, and 
tea—tea in mother’s old blue china cups, 
those odd little ones with the gold roses 
in the bottom. Ah, Phebe, how you 
blushed when my father asked you if you 
had picked out your wedding-dress yet! 
And how he laughed when you said, ‘ No, 
sir, but I’ve already chosen my father- 
in-law.’ Do you remember how we—” 

“Hi Doolittle, if you think I want to 
hear such a silly lot of trash as that at 
this late day you are—” 

“Late, Phebe! It is never late while 
the sun shines; we are never old while 
our hearts are young. Here you are, just 
in your prime, your girlish graces ripened 
into womanly charms, your brilliant mind 
polished by experience, hiding yourself 
in a shell and pretending that you are 
growing old. But at last I am free to 
deliver you from yourself. Family ties. 
as you know, have long bound me fast. 
These have been cut. Once more I come 
to you as in the old days, when we 
were comrades, friends, and—shall I sa) 
the word?” 

“Young idiots, do you mean ?” 

“There you go, witty as ever! What 
was that verse we boys used to sing?’ 


‘Who is pretty? Who has wit? 
Why, Phebe, Phebe Needlefit.’ 


Didn’t we, now? Come, you have not 
forgotten, have you?” 

“Why shouldn’t I forget all that non- 
sense ?” 











‘But it wasn’t nonsense. It was the 
essed truth, and it is yet.” 

“ For goodness’ sake, Hiram, stop talk- 
like a love-sick schoolboy! Was it 
er you came for? Well, I suppose 

, must have it, though there won’t be 

but bread and tea.” 

‘Any board that your gracious hands 

set, my dear Pheebe, bears feast 
iwh for me.” 

‘Land sakes, Hiram! To hear you 
one would think you were a hero in 
vel.” 

“And to see you moving about these 

little rooms one would think you 

e a fairy princess.” 

[hus was the marvel begun, for less 

an half an hour elapsed from the time 

Mr. Doolittle entered the Bazar until the 
table was spread with all the dainties of 
Miss Pheebe’s modest larder, and the two 
were doing precisely as Hiram had pre- 
dicted, chatting merrily over the teacups. 
Marvel it was, nothing less. For here 
a new Phebe, a Pheebe who simpered 
giggled, who pouted and purred and 
prattled, who scolded playfully and made 
allow pretence of being displeased. And 
vithin was the old Phebe who demand- 
| petulantly of the new one: “ Why do 

u do it? Why don’t you give him a 

ece of your mind and send him about 

his business? The idea! Look at him, 
ting your best strawberry preserves and 


your sliced ham. Him! Hi Doolittle, 
m you despise! Why don’t you turn 
him out?” 


But the new Phebe said, “ Hush! 
hush!” and the protesting voice grew 
fainter and fainter. 

But why? Well, why did Hannah 

ck to the wash-tub during all those 

rs? Why was Ethan so completely 
med¢ Why did the judge and the law- 
rs and doctors of the town, who knew 
well as any one else how Hiram ex- 
isted,—why did they accept him as an 
equal, and depart from his presence 
retly pleased by something too subtle 
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for them to define? Whatever the key 
to the riddle, he held it. 

“And to think, Phebe,” he said just 
before leaving, “that all these years I 
have been missing the charm of your so- 
ciety, the sparkle of your wit. To think 
that you, the one woman whose com- 
panionship I value most, have been a 
stranger to me. But it shall be so no 
longer. This has been a delightful meal. 
I am coming to take dinner with you to- 
morrow noon.” 

He did. Also he came to supper. And 
the next day and the next. Before the 
end of the week a note reached the land- 
lord of the Cedarton House. The com- 
munication was marked “ Personal—Pri- 
vate,” and it was signed by Phebe 
Needlefit. Immediately following its de- 
livery Mr. Hiram Doolittle became a 
hotel guest; and the next event, which 
left Cedarton gasping from amazement, 
was the wedding. 

On the very top of what Cedarton calls 
Nabob Hill is a big, white, comfortable- 
looking, old-fashioned house. It has a 
deep front veranda half screened by 
honeysuckle. The boxwood hedge and 
the gravel carriage-drive winding stable- 
wards about it give the place a dignified 
and genteel appearance. 

Sauntering down the path from the 
front door you may see, along about nine 
o’clock of any pleasant morning, a tall, 
square-shouldered, well-groomed gentle- 
man. He holds his chin well up and 
looks with calm confidence on the world. 
Doubtless he twirls a light cane in his 
gloved fingers. Back in the doorway you 
may catch a glimpse of a black-eyed, 
thin-nosed lady watching with evident 
admiration the confident saunterer. You 
will find a new name on the sign over the 
Cedarton Bazar. 

Yes, it is well to have a definite atti- 
tude towards life and to hold fast to 
that, no matter what happens. Philoso- 
phy teaches this; so does the career of 
Hiram Doolittle. 






















































































































































































































































Psychical Research 
BY ANDREW LANG 


ITE subject of “ psychical research” gets as far as the lady did, and stops ‘ 
is exciting, I am told, much in- The subject is no more amusing 
terest, but in my opinion the inter- history, or anthropology, or anything 

est is not very ardent. The societies for demands a persevering effort of atte 
psychical research in the United States It is true that the results of psy 
and in England do not contain the research do point in the direction o! 
strength of two regiments, numerically, existence of what we call “ spirit, 
and their “ Proceedings” are very little want of a better word. That is to 
read by any but a fewof themselves. They they tend to show that in man ther 
are not lively reading, for to understand faculties not taken into account at 
psychics a person must first understand by orthodox science, such as the o 
the ordinary psychology of the schools, sional intercommunication of thought, 
of which any one may get a fair grasp sensation, from one living person to 
by perusing Professor William James’s other, without the aid of any of 
well-known work. Now that work is not known channels of sense. There ar 
commonly to be seen on drawing-room parent cases of persons getting know| 
tables, and it is in drawing-rooms or of things remote in space, or distant 
dining-rooms that I am apt to be asked, time, or acquiring other information 
“Do you really believe in ghosts ?” given through ordinary sight or hear 








I generally answer, “ What do you mean or in any way recognized by science. 
by a ghost ?” If any of these cases are corr 

The fair querist, invited to furnish a_ stated (as I am entirely certain that s 
definition, sometimes replies, “I mean of them are), then there is in man so 


apparitions.” thing much more curious and import 
“Yes, I believe in -apparitions,” I (call it spirit, or call it X) than rad 
reply. “I have seen three—of living or Roentgen rays, or any other nov 
people.” of physical science. The faculties of | 
“Oh, but I mean, do you believe in something are so transcendent that 
seeing ghosts-—spirits of the dead.” may not be confined to the little lit 
“Tlow am I to know they are spirits? flesh and blood, nerve and brain, but, for 
If you can see an appearance of a living all that we know, may persist in « 
person who is not present, why should scious existence when our earthly b 
you call the appearance of a dead per- are dust. 
son a ‘spirit’? That these things are so has ever been 
“But if the appearance represents a_ the opinion of the vast majority of man 
dead person whom you never saw, but kind, and the opinion has always been 
whom people recognize from your de- based on and fortified by precisely 
scription, must not that be a spirit be- class of alleged phenomena which psy- 
come visible ?”’ chical research investigates, and which 
“But clothes have no spirits, yet one orthodox science dismisses without ex- 
sees the clothes; I never heard of but amination. In studying the ways of sav- 
one naked ghost, in 1753.” ages I have found them believing in muc! 
At this point the lady wants to hear mere nonsense, but also in every species 
about the naked ghost, and we tell each of experience and phenomenon which, 
other ghost-stories, and the philosophy of when it is now said, on good evidence, 
the subject is entirely lost to view. to occur, is examined by psychica! 
Now, as far as my experience goes, search. Among these things, of cour 
the public interest in psychical research are visions or appearances of the de: 
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of people at the point of death. 
are also everywhere, in the lowest 
gery as among ourselves, second- 
ted people, who profess to behold 
rs distant im space or in past or 
re time. There are “ mediums,” who 
thought to be possessed by and to 
on the inspiration of the dead; 
Zulus, the Fijians, the Maoris, have 
r Mrs. Pipers. In every part of the 
ve world there are crystal-gazers, who 
or pretend to see, in water, or in 
tal, or in polished basalt or obsidian, 
: the liver of an animal, things hidden 
m ordinary eyes. The red Indians do 
and the Australian black fellows, the 
ans, and the Samoyeds do it, just as 
the Incas and the Greeks. The 
ning-rod is used, and the table that 
ts, or the boat that tilts on the water, 
answers questions as in our table- 
ing. In a book styled The Making 
Religion IL. have collected many ex- 
ples of identical alleged phenomena 
experiences, ancient and modern 
ge, barbaric, and civilized — ex- 
riences “supernormal,” but not, of 
irse, “supernatural.” They are all 
nature, but many are beyond or- 
iry familiar nature. I ought not 
omit savage cases of physical ec- 
ntricities, things flying about with 
known physical cause, as in the usu- 
fraudulent performances of mod- 

“ spiritualists.” 
lhe absolute harmony of the evidence, 
ncient, savage, classical, medieval, mod- 
(for example, as given in the letter 
lamblichus to Porphyry, in which all 
marvels of Daniel Dunglas Home are 
tributed to Egyptian mediums fifteen 
hundred years ago), certainly needs ex- 
plaining. We know that a few popular 
beliefs (as in meteoric masses which 
“fall from heaven ”), after being long re- 
jected by science, are now accepted. We 
now that savages discovered “ mesmer- 
m” or “hypnotism” long before Mes- 
er or Braid. A savage in a South Sea 
sle hypnotized Mr. Robert Louis Steven- 
n, which, at home, nobody had been 
le to do. Thus ignorant, uncivilized 
ples may hit on matters not remarked 
our science. They attest experiences 
ch have always had their witnesses, 
ud still have, but they explain them, as 
ey explain anything that they do not 
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understand, by the agency of “ spirits,” 
ignolum per ignotius: the unknown by 
the still more unknown. The “ spiritual- 
ists” sing to the same tune. Recently 
I read in a large book on Australia that, 
in the opinion of the author, Mr. Curr, 
black men had been taught “by direct 
divine interference ” to cook with safety 
certain roots from which a white scien- 
tific man was unable to disengage the 
poisonous properties! In the same wild 
way people have accounted for all these 
supernormal phenomena by the direct in- 
terference of spirits,—mainly the spirits 
of the dead! 

About twenty-five years ago the found- 
ers of the Socik y for Psychical Research 

Mr. F. W. H. Myers, Mr. Edmund 
Gurney, and Professor Sidgwick, with 
some men of physical science, like Clerk- 
Maxwell, Balfour Stewart, Sir William 
Crookes, Hertz, the famous electrician, 
and others—took this line. There is, per- 
haps, they said, something worth serious- 
ly investigating in strange experiences so 
universally reported. There may be 
faculties in human nature which science 
has neglected to examine, but of which 
Hegel was convinced, while Kant was 
half convinced, and Sir William Hamil- 
ton was curious. 

They founded their society. They in- 
quired closely into all stories of “ ghosts,” 
“wraiths,” and “haunted houses,” ex- 
amining and cross-examining persons who 
could give evidence at first hand to these 
phenomena. They “sat with” mediums, 
and detected crowds of impostors. They 
practised and encouraged experiments in 
all sorts of “ automatisms,” such as au- 
tomatic writing, table- tilting, crystal- 
gazing, and the use of the so-called 
divining-rod for water-finding. An au- 
tomatism is what a person does, or per- 
sons do, not of deliberate purpose and con- 
sciously, but as when a man, letting his 
hand with a pencil rest on a piece of 
paper, reads a book aloud. If the hand 
writes, the thing written is not directed 
by him consciously. If I see Jones beside 
me as I write, Jones being absent, and 
my own thoughts absorbed in my arti- 
ele, I did not consciously call up Jones: 
as far as I am concerned, my experi- 
ence is “ automatic.” 

To take another case: I was once laying 
my hands, alone, on a little table which 
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spun about the room. No doubt I moved 
it, but I did so “automatically.” I did 
not, consciously, exert any force. I said, 
“Ask the table a question,” and a lady 
remarked, “Where are the watches?” 
The table then tilted; the others used the 
alphabet in the ordinary way. I did not 
know what was tilted out, but they told 
me that the message was, “ The watches 
are in Frank’s pocket in the children’s 
I asked, “ What watches?” and 
the lady said, “I gave two to Frank to 
take to the watchmaker, and he does not 
know what became of them.” 

“No more do I,” I said, and thought 
no more about it. Frank was a boy, a 
nephew of the lady; I scarcely knew him 
by sight. Two months later, when I was 
in France, Frank’s father, who had been 
present at the table-tilting, wrote to tell 
me that I “was the devil”! The watches 
had just been found in an old greatcoat 
of Frank’s, in a drawer in the children’s 
room,—which was not a room in the 
house where the table was so well in- 
spired. Nothing else of the sort ever 
happened to me. It an “ autom- 
atism.” I did not know what the table 
“said” till I told, and of the 
watches I knew nothing at all. I simply 
do not understand the ease; but “ spirits ” 
did not even pretend to be mixed up in 
it. The least inconceivable psychic ex- 
planation is that Frank, who was at 
school, “ wired ” on to me, without know- 
ing it, a fact which he had forgotten, 
and that I, without knowing it, made the 
table tilt out the answer. 


room.” 


was 


was 


Frank at that time was a queer, vision- 
ary boy, “a sensitive,” but to do all this 


was rather out of his line. The sceptical 
theory would be that Frank, having heard 
the story, and accidentally come upon the 
lost watches, put them in the place where 
the table said they were, “and the same 
with intent to deceive.” But I did not 
even know that there was a room in 
his father’s house called “the chil- 
dren’s room.” 

These are examples of “ automatisms,” 
into which the society inquired. It 
also devoted very great attention to 
hypnotism, in which Mr. Myers and Mr. 
Gurney carried out many novel and 
striking experiments. Both of these gen- 
tlemen were deeply versed in the ordinary 
psychology and physiology of the schools, 
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but subjective and experimental: a]! 
science of brain and nerve, in health 
in disease; all the phenomena of “ 
personalities”; and all the vagari 
hysteria, delusions, and ha!lucinati 
unreal experiences of sight and hea; 
which, to the subject, appear to be vr 
as when, for example, I have spoken 

or opened the door for, a friend 
was really at a distance, but appa 

ly present. 

The society also made many e: 
ments in transferring thoughts from 
person to another, whether present o 
a distance. A draws and thinks of ; 
thing—a cat, a chair, a mathemat 
diagram, what you please,—and B. 
is placed behind a screen, tries to “ 
or “visualize” and draw the object t 
A has drawn. In many experiments 
there was an extraordinary degree 
success; others were total failures. 

I myself have been only concerned 
crystal-gazing experiments. A thought of 
what he pleased—often of a person. B 
looked in a glass ball and described w! 
he “saw.” The extraordinary result was 
that B would not only “see” the persons 
in A’s mind, but describe what they wer 
doing (or had lately been doing), 
they were dressed, and so on, the pers 
seen being in every case totally unk: 
to B. The answers, on inquiry, w 
found to be correct. The oddest thing 
was that a description given on a Satur- 
day, at St. Andrews, of several persons 
and scenes in India, was corroborated o1 
Sunday by a letter from India whic! 
then arrived.* 

In addition to all these studies th 
society has for many years conducted ex 
periments with Mrs. Piper of Bosto: 
Her automatisms occur while she is i 
a state of unconsciousness, and there ar 
persons who believe that she is then 
spired by the souls of the dead. I w 
derstand that she, very properly, ente! 
tains no theory of the kind. 

The society has hitherto found no cas 
of objects moving about untouched by 
man; its envoys, that is, have never bec: 
present where such phenomena occurred. 
They have merely collected reports or 
discovered impostures. 


*See Making of Religion, chapter on 
“ Crystal-gazing,” for a set of instances 
with full details. 
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regards “thought transference,” 
st prominent inquirers believed 
is an actual process ; the society, 
ty, is committed to no opinion 
opinion that research is desira- 
artil from the of 
mind affect distant 
or brain, with a thought, a sensa- 


St t one 


ig 


power 
to another 
n impression of sight or hearing, 
and Myers wrote Phan- 


f the L 


two 


ving. This is a huge col- 
in of 


‘spirits of the living,” 


volumes, stories of 
the 


themselves 


as 
rs say—projecting 

the consciousness of 
These 
ences seemed often to coincide more 
the death 
in one ease a fall down-stairs), or 


ous ways on 


living persons at a distance. 
with or other 
dream, of the person who seemed 
ke himself apparent. The society 
nstituted a new census; some 17,000 
to questions 
hallucinations of their own, 


s returned 
such 
they had enjoyed any. 


answers 


er careful criticism, excluding all 
ul cases, the committee occupied 
is task decided that 
rger proportion, on 


there was a 
the evidence, 
coincident with the 
or other crisis of the person who 
imself apparent at a distance than 
e accounted for by chance. 

word “hallucination ” here 
to denote the seeing or hearing by 
in sound health of anything 
as a matter of fact, was not pres- 


llueinations 


nh 
th 
1 
t 


was 
son 


Of course the false experiences of 
or delirium tremens, or of senses 
ically deranged, are also hallucina- 

The society, however, inquired 
s to the hallucinations, perhaps 
ing onee in a lifetime, of sane and 
iy people, and asked, did these co- 

with events unknown, at a dis- 


‘ In that case there would be a 


esumption that there was some con- 
‘tion of cause and event between the 
sis of the distant A and the hallucina- 


of B. 


Having concluded that there is such a 
nneection of an unexplained nature, the 


riters of the society gave it the tech- 


} 


‘al name “ telepathy ”—“ sensation pro- 
ced from a distance.” 


Mind or brain, remote, affects apparent- 
] 


mind or brain of another, or of 
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several persons at “ through 
recognized channel of the senses.” 


Apparitions of th 


once, no 
thus 
to explain 
The evidence 


living being 


accounted for, how are 
apparitions of the dead? 


these 


we 


‘ 
ye 
iOT 


less copious, and, 
No 
t crisis in the affairs of the dead 
course, be detected, as in the 
case of the living. Again, even if we grant 
that the 
fact of the dead can 
hardly hope to prove his identity. 

To take a case: A young American com- 
mercial travell r, alone in his room 


was much 


necessarily, much less satisfactory. 
coincide n 
eould, of 
telepathy between living 


is 


a 


in nature, a ghost 


at a 
hotel, suddenly saw his dead sister stand- 
ing beside him. He rose to embrace her, 
but she fled like the shade of the mother 
of Odysseus in Homer. He went to his 
distant home, and told his parents, add- 
ing that on the cheek of his sister there 
was a scratch which he had not seen in 
her lifetime. The mother explained that 
in arranging, when alone, flowers around 
the dead body of the sister in the coffin, 
she had accidentally scratched the face, 
but concealed the mark with powder. 
Now, if telepathy exists, the mother, 
brooding over the meniory of the daugh- 
ter, might transmit 
the 


the whole vision of 


and all, to the mind 


dead, scratch 
of her distant son. 

This theory would cover all cases in 
which the appearance of the dead com- 
municated in way information 
to the seer, if that information had ever 
been in the knowledge of any living per- 


any any 


son. That person, unconsciously, might 
telegraph the facts in a vision to the per- 
cipient. Living mind wou'd be, somehow, 
in electric contact, as it were, with living 
mind: the agency of the dead would be a 
superfluous hypothesis. We might come 
to an opinion that there exists a kind of 
atmosphere of mind, common to all of 
us, and a vibration of the mind of A in 
Ceylon may be communicated in a hal- 
lucination to that of B in Chicago. Thus 
B’s knowledge about the dead C may be 
imparted in a vision or hallucination 
representing C to A at 
Say that A in a house had 
vision of an old woman in black. A’s 
mind may unconsciously communicate 
that vision to various people in the same 
house, and we have a haunted house! 

All this is at least thinkable, and so 


distance. 
a quite casual 


any 
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it is practically impossible for the dead 
to prove their identity, whether they ap- 
pear to our eyes and ears, or speak or 
write through Mrs. Piper or anybody else, 
or by table-tilting. Take a strong case: 
Suppose that the ghost of Queen Mary 
appeared to me, and told me about her 
quarrel with Darnley at Stirling, in De- 
cember, 1566. The fact was unknown to 
history. I then read it, as I did, in a 
manuscript of Darnley’s father, Len- 
nox, at Cambridge. Does it not seem 
as if Queen Mary’s ghost had estab- 
lished her identity? Not at all; the 
fact was known to, but not told to me 
by, the learned Jesuit who very kindly 
lent me a transcript of the manuscript 
of 1568. Thus, granting telepathy, what 
the Jesuit knew he might unconsciously 
transmit to me in a vision of the pres- 
ence of Queen Mary. In fact, of course, 
I had no such vision. 

That this kind of thing may happen 
I infer from the crystal visions of Miss 
Angus (in The Making of Religion). 
Mrs. Jones, say, thought of, say, Mrs. 
Brown, who was in India; her existence 
was unknown to Miss Angus. That lady 
then gave a minute description of Mrs. 
Brown, as seen in the glass—of her dress 
and her gestures, and an imitation of her 
manner of limping in her walk. She 
said how Mrs. Brown was occupied, and 
in what Oriental scene. - All this was 
corroborated next day by a letter from 
India; the events seen by Miss Angus 
were remote by about a month. Suppose 
that Mrs. Brown had died in the interval. 


Aftermath 


The spiritualist theory would be tha 
spirit had communicated the facts. |}; 
this is needless; other people knew thi) 
in India. A ghost can only prov. 
identity, then, by communicating 

not known to any living mind. }}y: 
it is next door to impossible to ! 
that any facts are unknown to 
living mind. 

To conclude,—people, as far as they 
interested in this topic, are interested, as 
a rule, because, like Dr. Johnson, they \ 
more evidence of the persistence of +}; 
individual consciousness after death. As 
far as I see, nothing like such proof 
given by the very unsatisfactory doi: 
of Mrs. Piper, and of “mediums” in 
general. If the ghost of Queen Mary 
appeared to me, and told me to whom sly 
bade David Riccio carry her secret gift 
of diamonds (June, 1566), I should be 
much more convinced if I found cor- 
roboration in a document which it could 
be proved that no living eyes had seen 
before mine did. 

My conclusion, then, is that I believe 
in human transcendental faculties which 
“annihilate time and space.” Again, | 
think that such faculties raise a presunip- 
tion that somewhat in us does not wholly 


die, but, retaining the consciousness of 
earthly experience, joins “the choir in- 
visible.” I am certain that the subject 


deserves scientific investigation, and sci 
entific minds ought to be quite unbiased 
by the wish to prove that conscience sur- 
vives death, and by the wish to stamp 
out “ superstition.” 


BY FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON 


One day I did not answer to her smile, 


Gon trivial, trivial, trivial things— 


Once did not meet the eyes that sought mine, while 
Mine looked beyond—once, how the memory clings! 


To never, never, never be forgot. 


She went from me unkissed. 


Such trivial things 


Why should I ever think of them, and not 
Of the million kisses given, the mute eyes met 


The thousand, thousand times, the smiles that set? 








The Marriage of William Ashe 


BY MRS. 


CHAPTER XI 


t 


HE spring freshness of London had 


ng since departed. A crowded 
ason: much animation in Parlia- 
where the Government to its own 
ment had rather gained than lost 
d: industrial trouble at home, and 
n complications and in 
1 the steady growth of a new plu- 
ey, the resu’t, so far, of American 
and American brides,—in the first 
of July, the outward things of the 
nt might have been thus summed up 
ny careful observer. 
a certain Tuesday night, the de- 
on a private member’s bill unex- 
lly collapsed, and the House rose 
Ashe left the House with his 
tary, but parted from him at the 
er of Birdeage Walk, and crossed the 
He meant to join Kitty at a 
in Pieeadilly; there was just time 
and dress; and he walked at 


uick pace. 


abroad; 


} 
rk aione, 
home 


Two members sitting on the same side 
the House with himself 
One of them 
ler-Secretary. 
‘A very ineffective statement Ashe 
to-night—don’t you think so?” he 

d to his companion. 
“Very! Really if the government 
*t take up a stronger line, the general 
publie will begin to think there’s some- 
thing in it.” 

“Oh! if you only shriek long enough 

| sharp enough in England some- 

ng’s sure to come of it. Cliffe and his 

up have been playing their cards very 
cleverly. The government will get their 
Agreement approved all right, but Cliffe 
has certainly made some people on our 
side uneasy. However—” 
“ Tlowever—what?” said 
ifter a moment. 

“T wish I thought that were the only 
eason for Ashe’s change of tone,” said 
the first speaker, slowly. 


also 
the 


were 


home. noticed 


the 


other, 


’ 


HUMPHRY 


VARD 


“ What do you mean?” 

The two were intimate personal friends, 
belonging moreover to a group of Evan- 
tamilies 


but 


ire lical 
life; 


with 


well known in English 


even so the answer came 
re_:uctance: 

“Well, you see, it’s not very easy to 
grapple in public with the man whose 
all smart London happens to be 
coupling with that of your wife!” 

“TI say!”’—the other still, in 


consternation distress, 


hame 


stood 
and 
“vou don’t mean to say that there’s that 
in it!” 

“You notice that the difference is not 
in what Ashe says, but in how he says it. 
He avoids all personal collision with 
Cliffe. The government stick to their 
ease, but Ashe mentions everybody but 
Cliffe, and confutes all arguments but 
his. And meanwhile, of course, the truth 
is that Cliffe is the head and front of the 
campaign, and if he threw up to-morrow, 
everything would quiet down.” 

“And Lady Kitty is flirting with him 
at this particular moment? Damned bad 
taste and bad feeling, to say the least 
of it ‘- 

“You won’t find one of the Bristol lot 
consider that kind of thing when their 
blood is up!” said the other. “ You re- 
member the tales of old Lord Black- 


genuine 


water ?” 
“But is there really 


> 


any truth in it? 
Or is it mere gossip? 
“Well, I hear that the behavior of 
both of them at Grosville Park last week 
was such that Lady Grosville vows she 
will never ask either of them again. And 
at Ascot, at Lord’s—the Opera—Lady 
Kitty sits with him, talks with him, 
walks with him, the whole time, and 
won’t look at any one else. They must be 
asked together or neither will come,— 
and ‘society,’ as far as I can make out, 
thinks it a good joke and is always 
making plans to throw them together.” 
“©an’t Lady Tranmore do anything?” 
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“TI don’t know. 
unhappy about it. 
and depressed.” 

“And Ashe?” 

His companion hesitated. “I don’t 
like to say it, but, of course, you know 
there are many people who will tell you 
that Ashe doesn’t care twopence what his 
wife does, so long as she is nice to him 
and he can read his books and carry on 
his politics as he pleases!” 

“ Ashe always strikes me as the soul of 
honor!” said the other, indignantly. 

“Of course—for himself. But a more 
fatalist believer in liberty than Ashe 
doesn’t exist,—liberty especially to damn 
yourself—if you must and will.” 

“Tt would be hard to extend that doc- 
trine to a wife,” said the other—with a 
grave, uncomfortable laugh. 


They say she is very 
Certainly she looks ill 


Meanwhile the man whose affairs 
they had been discussing walked home, 
wrapped in solitary and disagreeable 
thought. As he neared the Marlborough 
House Corner, a carriage passed him. It 
was delayed a moment by other carriages, 
and as it halted beside him Ashe recog- 
nized Lady M , the hostess of the 
fancy ball, and a very old friend of his 
parents. He took off his hat. The lady 
within recognized him and_ inclined 
slightly,—very slightly and stiffly. Ashe 
started a little and walked on. 

The meeting vividly recalled the ball, 
the terminus a quo indeed from which the 
meditation in which he had been plunged 
since entering the park had started. Be- 
tween six and seven weeks ago, was it ?— 
it might have been a century. He 
thought of Kitty as she was that night,— 
Kitty pirouett:ng in her glittering dress, 
—or bending over the boy,—or holding 
her face to his, as he kissed her on the 
stairs. Never since had she shown him 
the smallest glimpse of such a mood. 
What was wrong with her and with him- 
self? Something, since May, had turned 
their life topsy-turvy, and it seemed to 
Ashe that in the general unprofitable 
rush of futile engagements he had never 
yet had time to stop and ask himself 
what it might be. 

Why, at any rate, was he in this 
chafing irritation and discomfort? Why 
could he not deal with that fellow Cliffe 
as he deserved? And what in Heaven’s 
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name was the reason why old friend ' 
Lady M were beginning to look at 
him coldly, and avoid his conversation’ 

His mother, too! He gathered that 
quite lately there had been some dis. 


agreeable scene between her and Kitty. 





Kitty had resented some remonstrance of 
hers, and for some days now they had 
not met. Nor had Ashe seen his mother 
alone. Did she also avoid him, shrink 


from speaking out her real mind to him? 

Well, it was all monstrously absurd !— 
a great coil about nothing, as far as the 
main facts were concerned; although the 
annoyance and worry of the thing were 
indeed becoming serious. Kitty had no 
doubt taken a wild liking to Geof- 
frey Cliffe,— 

“And by George,” said Ashe, pausing 
in his walk,—“ she warned me!” 

And there rose in his memory the 
formal garden at Grosville Park, the 
little figure at his side, and Kitty’s frank- 
nesses: “I shall take mad fancies for 
people. I sha’n’t be able to help it. | 
have one now, for Geoffrey Cliffe.” 

He smiled. There was the difficulty! 
If only the people whose envious toncues 
were now wagging could see Kitty as she 
was, could understand what a gulf lay 
between her and the ordinary “ fast” 
woman,—there would be an end of this 
silly ill-natured talk. Other women 
might be of the earth, earthy. Kitty was 
a sprite, with all the irresponsibility of 
such ethereal incalculable creatures. The 
men and women— women especially— 
who gossiped and lied about her, who sent 
abominable paragraphs to scurrilous 
papers,—he had one now in his pocket 
which had reached him at the House 
from an anonymous correspondent,— 
spoke out of their own vile experience, 
judged her by their own standards. Ilis 
mother, at any rate,—he proudly thought, 
—ought to know better than to be misled 
by them for a moment. 

At the same time, something must be 
done. Kitty had no doubt been be- 
having like a romantic, excitable child, 
with this unserupulous man, whose record 
with regard to women was probably 
wholly unknown to her,—however fovl- 
ishly she might plume herself on her 
knowledge of the world. What had Kitty. 
indeed, been doing with herself these six 
weeks? Ashe tried to recall them in <e- 
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ot—Lord’s—innumerable parties 
and in the country, to some of 
had not been able to accompany 
to the stress of Parliamentary 
ial work. Grosville Park, for in- 
ie had been stopped at the last 
from going down there by the 
f some important foreign news, 
She had re- 
the Monday, pale and 
that and her aunt 
rrelled, and that she would never 
the Grosvilles either in town or 
again. She had not volunteered 
further explanation, and Ashe had 
There were 


Kitty had gone alone. 
1 on 


saying she 


d from inquiry. in 
and be- 
to his general epicurean concep- 


rtain disgusts disdains, 
f existence, which not even his love 
could One 


for the quarrels of women. 


Kitty overcome. was a 
He 
sed they were inevitable; he saw, 
that Kitty and Lady Parham 
onee more at daggers drawn; and 
seemed to enjoy it. Well, it was 
affair; but while there 
< play, or a Shakespeare sonnet, or 
1 Blue Book to read, who could ex- 
m to listen ? 
‘hat had old Lady 
He understood 
of the party. 


way, 


vn was a 


Grosville been 
that Cliffe had 
Kitty, no doubt, had 
nprudent and absurd. 
|, what was he to do? 


+? 


It was now 
The session would last certainly 
middle of August, and though the 

rican business would be disposed of 

ly, there was fresh trouble in the 

n Peninsula, and an anxious sit- 

in Egypt. Impossibie that he 

| think of leaving his post. And as 

the chance of a dissolution, the gov- 
ent now deal 
had before 


was 
in it 
luck! 
f course he ought to take Kitty away. 
short of resignation how was it to be 
And what even would resigna- 
do—supposing, per impossibile, it 
ild be thought of—but give to gnawing 
p a bigger bone, and probably irri- 
Kitty to the point of rebellion? Yet 
nduce her to go with any one else? 
ly Tranmore was out of the question. 
rgaret French perhaps ? 
(hen, suddenly, Ashe was assailed by 
inner laughter, hollow and discom- 
Von: CTX. —No. 654—110 


a good strong- 


been Faster,— 


} 


OF 
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fertable. 
pass 


Things were come to a pretty 
he of re- 
signing because a man whom he despised 
would haunt his and 
company of his wife; when moreover he 
could not think of for 
such state things without falling 
back from the certainty of 
Kitty’s temper,—Kitty’s wild and furi- 
ous 
I the last fortnight, it 
seemed to Ashe, all the winds of tempest 
had been blowing through 
Himself, the servants, even Margaret, 
the child,—had all suffered. He 
also had lost his temper several times, 
such a thing had scarcely happened to 
him since his childhood. He thought of 
it as of a kind of physical stain or weak- 
ness. ‘To keep an even and stoical mind, 
to laugh where one could not conquer, 
this had always seemed to him the first 


when must even dream 


house absorb the 
even 


of 
dismayed 


a remedy 
nu 


temper. 


or during 


as 
his house. 


even 


And now 
to be wrangling over an expenditure, an 


eondition of decent existence. 


engagement, a letter, the merest nothing, 
—whether it was a fine day or it wasn’t, 
—could anything be de- 
grading, intolerable? 

He vowed that this should stop. 
Whatever happened, he and Kitty should 
nof degenerate into a pair of scolds— 
besmirch their life with quarrels as ugly 
as they were silly. 
her,—his 


more petty, 


He would reason with 
unreasonable, foolish 
Kitty; he ought, of course, to have done 
so before. But it was only within the 
last week or so that the horizon had sud- 
denly darkened, — the thing 
serious. And now this beastly 
graph! But, after all, what did such 
garbage matter! It would, of course, be 
a comfort to thrash the editor. But our 
modern life breeds such creatures,—and 
they have to be borne. 

He let himself into a silent house. His 
letters lay on the hall table. Among 
them was a handwriting which arrested 
him. He remembered, yet could not put 
to it. Then he turned the en- 
“TI’m, Lady Grosville!” He 
it, standing there, then thrust it 
into his pocket, thinking angrily that 
there seemed to be a good many fools in 
this world who occupied themselves with 
other people’s business. Exaggeration, 
of course, damnable parti pris! When 
did she ever see Kitty except with a 


beloved, 


grown 
para- 


a name 
velope. 


read 
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jaundiced eye? “I wonder she cares to 
go to the woman’s house! She must 
know that everything she does is seen 
there en noir. Pharisaical, narrow-mind- 
ed philistines!” 

The letter acted as a tonic. Ashe was 
positively grateful to the “old gorgon” 
who wrote it. He ran up-stairs, his pulses 
tingling in defence of Kitty. He would 
show Lady Grosville that she could not 
write to him, at any rate, in that strain 
with impunity. 

He took a candle from the landing, 
and opened his wife’s door in order to 
pass through her room to his own. As 
he did so, he ran against Kitty’s maid, 
Blanche, who was coming out. She 
shrank back as she saw him, but not be- 
fore the light of his candle had shone 
full upon her. Her face was disfigured 
with tears, which were, indeed, still run- 
ning down her cheeks. 

“Why, Blanche!” he said, standing 
still—then in the kind voice which en- 
deared him to the servants, “I am 
afraid your brother is worse ?” 

For the poor brother in hospital had 
passed through many vicissitudes since 
his operation, and the little maid’s spirits 
had fluctuated accordingly. 

“Oh no, sir—no, sir!” said Blanche, 
drying her eyes, and retreating into the 
shadows of the room, where only a faint 
flame of gas was burning, “ It’s not that, 
sir, thank you. I was just putting away 
her ladyship’s things,” she said, inconse- 
quently, looking round the room. 

“That was hardly what caused the 
tears, was it?” said Ashe, smiling. “Is 
there anything in which Lady Kitty or 
1 could help you?” 

The girl—who had always seemed to 
him on excellent terms with Kitty—gave 
a sudden sob. 

“Thank you, sir—I’ve just given her 
ladyship warning.” 

“Indeed?” said Ashe, gravely. “I’m 
sorry for that. I thought you got on 
here very well.” 

“T used to, sir. But this last few weeks 
there’s nothing pleases her ladyship. 
You can’t do anything right. I’m sure 
I’ve worked my hands off. But I can’t 
do any more. Perhaps her ladyship will 
find some one else to suit her better.” 

“Didn’t her ladyship try to persuade 
you to stay ?” 


“Yes,—but—I gave warning once be. 
fore—and then I stayed. And it’s yo 
good. It seems as if you must do wrong 
And I don’t sleep, sir. It gets on your 
nerves so. But I didn’t mean to ¢ 
plain. Good night, sir.” 

“Good night. Don’t sit up for your 
mistress. You look tired out. I’}] help 
her.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the maid, in q 
depressed voice, and went. 


Half an hour later, Ashe mounted the 
staircase of a well-known house in Pic. 
cadilly. The evening party was begin- 
ning to thin, but in a side drawing-r 
a fine Austrian band was playing Strauss 
and some of the inmates of the hous 
were dancing. 

Ashe at once perceived his wife. Shy 
was dancing with a clever Cambrida 
lad, a cousin of Madeleine Alcot’s, why 
had long been one of her adorers. And 
so charming was the spectacle, so ex 
hilarating were the youth and beauty of 
the pair, that Ashe presently suspected, 
what was indeed the truth, that most of 
the persons gathering in the room wer 
there to watch Kitty dance rather than 
to dance themselves. He himself watched 


her, though he professed to be talking 
to his hostess—a woman of middle age, 
with honest eyes, and a brow of command. 


“Tt is a delight to see Lady Kitty 
dance,” she said to him, smiling. “ But 
she is tired. I am sure she wants th 
country.” 

“Like my boy,” said Ashe. “I wish 
to goodness they’d both go.” 

“Oh! I know it’s hard to leave the 
husband toiling in town!” said his com- 
panion, who as the daughter, wife, and 
mother of politicians had had a long 
experience in official life. 

Ashe glanced at her—at her 
moulded by kind and scrupulous living 
—with a sudden relief from tension 
Clearly no gossip had reached her. Ii 
lingered beside her, for the sheer pleasur 
of talking to her. But their ¢é/e-c-f// 
was soon interrupted by the approach « 
Lady Parham, with a daughter,—a s!i! 
and silent girl, to whom, it was whispered, 
her mother was giving “a last chance” 
this season. before sending her into th 
country as a failure and bringing out 
her younger sister. 


f Th! 
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lody Parham greeted the hostess with 
It was a rich house, and these 
nformal dances were said to be 
helpful to matrimonial development 
ger affairs. Then she perceived 
ind her changed. 


bristling, 


whole manner 


vas a evident 


very 

gave him a greeting deliberate 

eas 

the woman!” thought 
and his own pride rose. 

Working as hard as usual, Lady Par- 
> he asked her, with a smile. 

If you like to put it so,” was the stiff 

“There is of course a good deal 

ng out.” 

I hope, if I may you don’t 
Lord Parham to do too much of it.” 

Lord Parham never was better in his 
said Lord Parham’s with 

iir of putting down an impertinence. 

That’s good news. 

this 


nfousid 


say so, 


spouse, 


I must say when 
thought 
med to be feeling his work a 


him afternoon I 
deal. 
‘Oh! he’s Par- 
good 

things.” She turned suddenly and 
d at her companion—an 

| deliberate look. 
Ah! that’s where the wives come in!” 
ed Ashe, unperturbed. “ Look at 
Loraine. She has the art to per- 
n—hasn’t she? The way she cush- 
something wonderful 


worried,” said Lady 


sharply,—* worried about a 


insolent 


Loraine is 
Lady 
ested 


that 


Parham flushed 


comparison 


angrily. The 
between herself 
rattle and blare of 
event through which she dragged 
husband, conducting thereby a vulgar 
paign of her own as arduous as his 
far more ambitious, and the ways 
of gentle Mrs. Loraine, 
rbed in the man she adored, scatter- 
ned and absent-minded towards the 
of the world, but for him all eyes 
ears, an angel of shelter and 
n, did not now reach the 
nister’s wife for the first time. But 
had no opportunity to launch a re- 
even supposing she had one ready, 
the musie ceased, and the tide of 
neers surged towards the doors. It 
ught Kitty abruptly face to face with 
Lady Parham. 
“Oh! how d’you do’ said Kitty, in 


incessant 
] 


character 


pro- 
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offence, and 


with an 


a tone that was already an 


held out a small hand in- 


describably regal air, 


she 


Lady Parham just touched it, glanced 
at the owner from top to toe, and walked 
away. Kitty slipped in beside Ashe for 
a moment, with her back to the wall,— 
laughing and breathless. 

eT Kitty,” Ashe, 
over her and speaking in her small ear, 
‘I thought Lady Parham was eternally 
obliged to us. What’s wrong with her?’ 

“Only that I can’t her,” said 
Kitty. “What’s the good of trying?” 
She looked up, a flame of mutiny in 
her cheeks. 

“What, indeed?” said Ashe, feeling as 
reckless as she. 


say, said bending 


stand 


“Her manners are be- 
yond the bounds. But look here, Kitty— 
don’t you think you'll come home? You 
know you do look uncommonly tired.” 

Kitty frowned. 

“Home? Why, I’m only just begin- 
ning to enjoy myself! Take me into the 
she said to the boy who had 
with her, and who still 
hovered near, in ease his divinity might 
allow him yet a few more minutes. But 
as she put out her hand to take his arm, 
Ashe saw her waver and look suddenly 
across the room. 

A group parted that had been cluster- 
ing round a farther door, and Ashe per- 
Cliffe leaning against the 
with his arms He 
surrounded by pretty women, with whom 


cool, please,” 


been dancing 


ceived door- 


way, crossed. was 
he seemed to be carrying on a bantering 
warfare. Involuntarily Ashe watched 
the recognition between him and 
Kitty. Did Kitty’s lips move? — was 
there a signal? If so, it passed like a 
flash. Kitty hurried away; and Ashe was 
left, haughtily furious with himself that, 
for the first time in his life, he had played 
the spy. 

He turned, in his discomfort, to leave 
the dancing-room. 


for 


He himself enjoyed 
society frankly enough. Especially since 
his marriage had he found the companion- 
ship of agreeable women delightful. He 
went instinctively to seek it and drive 
out his.mind. Just 
inside the larger drawing-room, however, 
he came across Mary Lyster, sitting in a 
corner apparently alone. Mary greeted 
him, but with an evident coldness. Her 
manner brought back all the preoccupa- 


this nonsense from 
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tions of his walk from the House. In 
spite of her small cordiality, he sat down 
beside her, wondering with a vicarious 
compunction at what point her fortunes 
might be, and how Kitty’s proceedings 
might have already affected them. But 
he had not yet succeeded in thawing her 
when a voice behind him said: 

“This is my dance, I think, Miss 
Lyster. Where shall we sit it out?” 

Ashe moved at once. Mary looked up, 
hesitated visibly, then rose and took 
Geoffrey Cliffe’s arm. 

“Just read your remarks this eve- 
ning,” said Cliffe to Ashe. “ Well, now 
I suppose to-morrow will see your ship 
in port?” 

For it was reasonably expected that 
the morrow would the American 
Agreement ratified by a substantial 
ministerial majority. 

“Certainly. But you may at least 
reflect that you have lost us a deal 
of time.” 

“And now you slay us,” said Cliffe. 
“Ah! well—‘ dulce et decorum est, 
etcetera.” 

“Don’t imagine that you'll get many 
of the honors of martyrdom,” laughed 
Ashe,—in Cliffe’s eyes an offensive and 
triumphant figure, as he leant carelessly 
upon a marble pedestal that carried a bust 
of Horace Walpole. 

“Why?” Cliffe’s hand had gone in- 
stinctively to his mustache. Mary had 
dropped his arm, and now stood qui- 
etly beside him,—pale and somewhat 
jaded, her fine eyes travelling between 
the speakers. 

“Why? Because the heresies have 
no martyrs. The halo is for the true 
Church!” 

“T’m!” said Cliffe, with a reflective 
sneer. “T suppose you mean for the 
suceessful ?” 

“Do I?” said Ashe, with nonchalance. 
“ Aren’t the true Church the people who 
are justified by the event?” 

“The orthodox like to think so,” said 
Cliffe. “But the heretics have a way of 
coming out top.” 

“Does that mean you chaps are going 
to win at the next election? I devoutly 
hope you may!—we’re all as stale as 
ditch-water,—and as for places, anybody’s 
welcome to mine!” And so saying, Ashe 
lounged away, attracted by the bow and 


see 
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smile of a pretty Frenchwoman, wit) 
whom it was always agreeable to chat. 

“ Ashe trifles it as usual,” said Cliffe. 
as he and Mary forced a passage into 
one of the smaller rooms. “Is there 
anything in the world that he really 
cares about?” 

Mary looked at him with a start. [; 
was almost on her lips to say, “ Yes 
his wife.” She only just succeeded j; 
driving the words back. 

“His not caring is a pretence,” 
said. “At least Lady Tranmore thinks 
so. She believes that he is becoming 
absorbed in politics——much more ambi- 
tious than she ever thought he would be.” 

“That’s the way of mothers,” said 
Cliffe, with a sarcastie lip. “They have 
got to make the best of their sons 
Tell me—what you are going to d 
this summer.” 

He had thrown one arm round tly 
back of a chair, and sat looking dow: 
upon her, his colorless fair hair falling 
thick upon his brow, and giving by con- 
trast a strange inhuman force to the 
dark and singular eyes beneath. He had 
a way of commanding a woman’s atten- 


tion by flashes of brusquerie, 
when he chose into a homage that had 
in it the note of an older world,—a world 
that had still leisure for passion and its 
refinements, a world still within sight 
of that other which had produced tly 


melting 


Carte du tendre. Perhaps it was this, 
combined with the virilities, not to b 
questioned, of his aspect, the signs 
hard physical endurance in the fac 
burnt by desert suns, and the suggestions 
of a frame too lean and gaunt for draw- 
ing-rooms, that gave him his spell and 
preserved it. 

Mary’s conversation with him con- 
sisted at first of much cool fencing on 
her part, which gradually slipped back, as 
he intended it should, into some of thi 
tones of intimacy. Each meanwhile was 
conscious of a secret range of thoughts.— 
hers concerned with the effort and struggle, 
the bitter disappointments and disillu- 
sions, of the past six weeks,—and his with 
the schemes he had cherished in the Fast 
and on the way home of marrying Mary 
Lyster, or, more correctly, Mary Lyster’s 
money, and so resigning himself to the 
inevitable boredoms of an English ex- 
istence. For her the mental horizon wa: 
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ull of Kitty— Kitty insolent, Kitty 
umphant. For him too Kitty made 

e background of thought,—environed, 
however, with clouds of indecision and 
resistance that would have raised hap- 
ess in Mary could she have di- 
yined them. 

For he was now not easy to capture. 
There had been enough and more than 
enough of women in his life. The game 
of polities must somehow replace them 
henceforth,—if indeed anything were 
still worth while, except the long day in 

addle, and the dawn of new morn- 
in untrodden lands. 

Mingled, all these, with hot dislike of 
Ashe, with the fascination of Kitty, and 
a kind of venomous pleasure in the com- 
motion produced by his pursuit of her; 

rpenetrated, moreover, through and 

ch, with the memory of his one 

feeling, and of the woman who had 
died, alienated from and despising him. 
He and Mary passed a profitless half-hour. 
would have liked to propitiate her, 
but he had no notion what he should do 
h the propitiation if it were reached. 
He wanted her money, but he was be- 
ginning to feel with restlessness that he 
could not pay the cost. The poet in him 
vas still strong, crossed though it were 
by the adventurer. 
He took her back to the dancing-room. 
fary walked beside him with a dull, 
fierce sense of wrong. It was Kitty of 
urse whe had done it,—Kitty who had 

n him away from her. 
“That’s finished,” said Cliffe to him- 

with a long breath of relief, as he 
delivered her into the hands of her part- 
ner. “ Now for the other!” 


bis 


Thenceforward no one saw Kitty and 
no one danced with her. She spent her 
time in beflowered corners or remote 
drawing-rooms with Geoffrey Cliffe. 
Ashe heard her voice in the distance 

ce or twice, answering a voice he de- 

sted; he looked into the supper-room 
with a lady on his arm, and across it he 
iw Kitty, with her white elbow on the 
ble, and her hand propping a face that 
is turned—half mocking and yet wholly 

rbed—to Cliffe. He saw her flitting 
across vistas, or disappearing through far 
doorways, but always with that sinister 
figure in attendance. 
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His mind was divided between a secret 
fury—roused in him by the pride of a 
man of high birth and position, who has 
always had the world at command, and 
now sees an impertinence offered him 
which he does not know how to punish 
and a mood of irony. Cliffe’s persecu- 
tion of Kitty was a piece of confounded 
bad manners. But to look at it with the 
round hypocritical eyes some of these 
people were bringing to bear on it was 
really too much! Let them look to their 
own affairs—they needed it. 

At last the party broke up. Kitty 
touched him on the shoulder as he was 
standing on the stairs, apparently ab- 
sorbed in a teasing skirmish with a 
charming child in her first season, who 
thought him the most delightful of men. 

“Tm ready, William.” 

He turned sharply, and saw that she 
was alone. 

“Come along, then! In five minutes 
more I should have been asleep on the 
stairs.” 

They descended. Kitty went for her 
cloak. Ashe sent for the carriage. As 
he was standing on the steps Cliffe passed 
him and ealled for a hansom. It came 
in the rear of two or three carriages 
already under the portico. He ran along 
the pavement and jumped in. The doors 
were just being shut by the linkman, 
when a little figure in a white cloak flew 
down the steps of the house and held 
up a hand to the driver of the hansom. 

“Do you see that?” said Lady Parham, 
in a voice of suppressed but contemptuous 
amazement, as she turned to Mary Lyster, 
who was driving home with her. “ Call 
my carriage, please!” she said, imperious- 
ly, to one of the footmen at the door. 
Her carriage, as it happened, was imme- 
diately behind the hansom; but the han- 
som could not move because of the small 
lady who had jumped upon the step and 
was leaning eager!y forward. 

There was a clamor of shouting voices: 
“Move on; cabby, move on!” “Stand 
clear, ma’am, please,” said the driver, 
while Cliffe opened the door of the cab 
and seemed about to jump. down again. 

“Who is it?” said an impatient judge 
behind Lady Parham. “ What’s the 
matter ?” 

Lady Parham shrugged her shoulders. 
“Tt’s Lady Kitty Ashe,” whispered the 
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débutante, who was the judge’s daughter, 
“talking to Mr. Cliffe. Isn’t she pretty?” 

A sudden silence fell upon the group 
in the porch. Kitty’s high, clear laugh 
seemed to ring back into the house. 
Then Ashe ran down the steps. 

“ Kitty, don’t stop the way.” He per- 
emptorily drew her back. 

Cliffe raised hat, fell back into 
the hansom, and the man whipped up 
his horse. 

Kitty came back to the outer wall with 
Ashe. Her cheeks had a rose flush, her 
wild eyes laughed at the crowd on the 
steps, without really seeing them. 

“Are you going with Lady Parham?” 
she said, absently, to Mary Lyster. 

at 

Kitty looked up, and Ashe saw the two 
faces as she and Mary confronted each 
other,—the contempt in Mary’s, the 
startled wrath in Kitty’s. 

“Come, Miss Lyster!” said Lady Par- 
ham, and pushing past the Ashes without 
a good night, she hurried to her carriage, 
drawing up the glass with a hasty hand, 
though the night was balmy. 

For a few moments none of those left 
on the steps spoke, except to fret in 
undertones for an absent carriage. Then 
Ashe saw his own groom, and stormed at 
him for delay. In another minute he 
and Kitty were in the carriage, and 
the figures under the porch dropped out 
of sight. 


his 


“Better not do that egain, Kitty, I 
think,” said Ashe. 
Kitty glanced at him. 


But both voice 
and manner were as usual. “ Why 
shouldn’t I?” she said, haughtily;—he 
saw that she had grown very white. “I 
was telling Geoffrey where to find me 
at Lord’s.” 

Ashe winced at the “ Archangelism ” 
of the Christian name. 

“You kept Lady Parham waiting.” 

“What does that matter?” said Kitty, 
with an angry laugh. 

“ And you did Cliffe too much honor,” 
said Ashe. “It’s the men who should 
stand on the steps—not the women !” 

Kitty sat erect. “ What do you mean?” 
she said, in a low, menacing voice. 

“Just what I say,” was the laugh- 
ing reply. 

Kitty threw herself back in her corner, 
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and could not be induced to open her 
lips or look at her companion til] ; 
reached home. 

On the landing, however, outsic 
bedroom, she turned and said, “ |) 
please, say impertinent things { 
again!” And drawn up to her 
height, the most childish and 
nate of tragedy queens, she swe} 
her room. 

Ashe went into his dressing-room. 
almost immediately afterwards he 
the key turn in the lock which sepa 
his room from Kitty’s. 

For the first time since their mari 
He threw himself on his bed and pas 
some sleepless hours. Then fatigue ha 
its way. When he awoke, there was gray 
dawn in the room, and he was cons 
of something pressing against his 
Half asleep, he raised himself, and 
Kitty, in a long white dressing-g 
sitting curled up on the floor, or rat 
on a pillow, her head resting on the ec; 
of the bed. In a glass opposite he saw 
the languid grace of her slight forn 
and the cloud of her hair. 

“ Kitty!”—he tried to shake himself 
into full consciousness—* do go to bed!” 

“Lie down!” said Kitty, lifting her 
arm and pressing him down—“ and don’t 
say anything. I shall go to sleep.” 

He lay down obediently. Presently he 
felt that her cheek was resting on one 
of his hands, and in his semiconscious- 
ness he laid the other on her hair. Then 
they both fell asleep. 

His dreams were a medley of the fa 
ball, and of some pageant scene in whic! 
Tris and Ceres appeared, and there was 
rustic dance of maidens and shepherds. 
Then a murmur as of thunder ran 
through the scene, followed by darkness. 
He half woke, in hot distress, but th 
soft cheek was still there, his hand still 
felt the silky curls—and 
tured him. 


sleep recap- 


CHAPTER XII 


HEN Ashe woke up in earnest, hie 
was alone. He sprang up in bed 
and looked round the darkened room, 
ashamed of his long sleep; but there was 
no sign of Kitty. 
After dressing, he knocked as usual 
at Kitty’s door. 
“Oh! come in,” said Kitty’s lightest 
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voice. “ Margaret’s here, but if you 
don’t mind her, she won’t mind you.” 
Ashe entered. Kitty, as was her wont 
r days out of the seven, was break- 
fasting in bed. Margaret French was 
beside her with a batch of notes, mostly 
and unanswered invitations, with 
which she was trying to make Kitty cope. 
“Exeuse me, Mr. Ashe.” Margaret 
| a smiling face. “I had to be out 
business for my brother all day, so 


I thought I’d come early and remind 
Kitty of some of these tiresome things 
while there was still a chance of find- 
“sore, 
ner. 


1 don’t know why guardian angels 
ise themselves,” said Ashe, as they 

s : hands. 
Oh dear, what a lot of them there 
said Kitty, vossing over the notes 
with a bored air. “ Refuse them all, 
Margaret; I’m tired to death of dining 


Not all, I think,” pleaded Margaret. 
‘TIere’s that nice woman—you remem- 
ber—who wanted to thank Mr. Ashe for 
what he’d done for her son. You prom- 

to dine with her.” 

“Did 1?” Kitty wriggled with annoy- 
al “Well, then, I suppose we must. 
What did William do for her? When 
I ask him to do something for the nicest 
boys in the world, he won’t lift a finger.” 

“T gave him some introductions in 
Berlin,” laughed Ashe. “ What you gen- 
erally want me to do, Kitty, is to staff the 
publie service with good-looking idiots. 
And there I really can’t oblige you.” 

‘Every one knows that corruption gets 
the best men,” said Kitty. “ Hullo! 

t’s that?” and she lifted a dinner- 

| and looked at it strangely. 

‘My dear Kitty! when did it come?” 

iimed Margaret French, in dismay. 

It was a dinner-card whereby Lord 

{| Lady Parham requested the honor 

Mr. and Lady Kitty Ashe’s company 

dinner, on a date somewhere within 
first week of July. 

Ashe bent over to look at it. 

‘I think that came ten days ago,” he 

1, quietly. “I imagined Kitty ac- 
cepted it.” 

‘I never thought of it from that day 

this,” said Kitty, who had clasped her 
hands behind her head, and was staring 
at the ceiling. “Say, please, that ”—she 











spaced out the words deliberately—* Mr. 
and Lady Kitty Ashe—are unable to ac- 
cept—Lord and Lady Parham’s invita- 
tion—ete.—” 

“ Kitty!” said Margaret, firmly, “ there 
must be a ‘ regret’ and a ‘kind. Think! 
—ten days! ‘The party is next week!” 

“No ‘regret ’—and no ‘kind’!” said 
Kitty, still staring overhead. “It’s my 
affair, please, Margaret, altogether. And 
I'll see the note before it goes, or you'll 
be putting in civilities.” 

Margaret, in despair, looked entreat- 
ingly at Ashe. He and she had often 
conspired before this to soften down Kit- 
ty’s enormities. But he said nothing,— 
made not the smallest sign. 

With difficulty Margaret got a few 
more directions out of Kitty, over whom 
a shade of sombre taciturnity had now 
fallen. ‘Then, saying she would write 
the notes down-stairs and come back, 
she gathered up her basketful of letters 
and departed. 

As soon as she was alone with Ashe, 
Kitty took up a novel beside her and 
pretended to be absorbed in it. 

He hesitated a moment, then he 
stooped over her and took her hand. 

“Why did you come in to visit me, 
Kitty ?” he said, in a low voice. 

“T don’t know,” was her indifferent 
reply, and her hand pulled itself away,— 
though not with violence. 

“IT wish I could understand you, Kit- 
ty.” His tone was not quite steady. 

“Well, I don’t understand myself!” 
said Kitty, shortly, reaching out for a 
bunch of roses that Margaret had just 
brought her, and burying her face 
among them. 

“Perhaps if you submitted the prob- 
lem to me,” said Ashe, laughing, “ we 
might be able to thresh it out together!” 

He folded his arms and leant against 
the foot of the bed, delighting his eyes 
with the vision of her amid the folds 
of muslin and lace, and all the costly 
refinements of pillow and coverlet with 
which she liked to surround herself at 
that hour of the morning. She might 
have been a French princess of the old 
régime, receiving her court. 

Kitty shook her head. The roses fell 
idly from her hand, and made bright 
patches of bluish pink about her. Ashe 


went on: 
































































































































































































































































































































892 HARPER’S 
“ Anyway, dear, — don’t 
tongues too good a handle!” 
He threw her a gay comrade’s look, as 
though to say that they both knew the 
folly of the world, but he perhaps the 
better, as he was the elder. 

“You mean,” said Kitty, calmly, “ that 
I am not to talk so much to Geof- 
frey Cliffe?” 

“Ts he worth it?” said Ashe—* that’s 
what I want to know—worth the fuss that 
some people make ?” 

“ Tt’s the fuss and the people that drive 
one on,” said Kitty, under her breath. 

“You flatter them too much, darling! 
Do you think you were quite kind to me 
last night?—let’s put it that way. I 
looked a precious fool, you know, stand- 
ing on those steps, while you were keep- 
ing old Mother Parham and the whole 
show waiting!” 


give silly 


She looked at him a moment in silence, 
at his heightened color and insistent eyes. 

“T can’t think what made you marry 
me,” she said, slowly. 

Ashe laughed and came nearer. 

“And I can’t think,” he said, in a 
lower voice, “what made you come—if 
you weren’t a little bit sorry—and lean 
your dear head against me like that 
last night.” 


“T wasn’t sorry,—I couldn’t sleep,” was 
her quick reply, while her eyes strove to 
keep up their war with his. 

A knock was heard at the door. 


Ashe 


moved hastily maid 
entered. 

“1 was to tell you, sir, that your break- 
fast was ready. And Lady Tranmore’s 
servant has brought this note.” 

Ashe took it and thrust it 
pocket. ‘ 

“Get my things ready, please,” said 
Kitty to her maid. Ashe felt himself 
dismissed and went. 

As soon as he was gone, Kitty sprang 
out of bed, threw on a dressing-gown, 
and ran across to Blanche, who was 
bending over a chest of drawers. “ Why 
did you say those foolish things to me 
yesterday ?” she demanded, taking the girl 
impetuoushy by the arm, and so startling 
her that she nearly dropped the clothes 
she held. 

“They weren’t foolish, my lady,”. said 
Blanche, sullenly, with averted eyes. 

“They were!” cried Kitty. “ Of course 


away. Kitty’s 
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I’m a vixen—I always was. But 
know, Blanche, I’m not always 
as I have been lately. Very soon | 
be quite charming again—you'll see! 

“T dare say, my lady.” Blanch: 
on sorting and arranging the /j) 
she had taken out of the drawer. 

Kitty sat down beside her, nursi 
bare foot, which 
other. 

“You know how I abused you 
my hair, Blanche? Well, Mrs. Aleot 
that very night she never saw it so 
done. She thought it must be P 
fitte’s best man. Wasn’t it hellish 
me? I knew quite well you’d do 
beautifully.” 

The maid said nothing. But a 
fell on one of Kitty’s night-dresses. 

“And you remember the green 
baldi?’—last week? I just loathed 
because you’d forgotten that little black 
rosette.” 

“No!” said Blanche, looking 
“your ladyship had never ordered it.” 

“T did—I did! But never mind. Tw 
of my friends have wanted to copy 
Blanche. They wouldn’t believe it was 
done by a maid. They said it had such 
style. One of them would engage you 
to-morrow if you really want to go—” 

A silence. 

“ But you won’t go, Blanche, will you?” 
said Kitty’s silver voice. “I’m a horri 
fiend, but I did get Mr. Ashe to he! 
your young man—and I did eare al. 
your poor brother — and — and” — sli 
stroked the girl’s arm—* I do look rather 
nice when I’m dressed, don’t I? You 
wouldn’t like a great gawk to dress, would 
you?” 

“T’m sure I don’t want to leave 
ladyship,” said the girl, choking. 

T can’t have no more—” 

“ No more ructions?”’ said Kitty, medi- 
tating. “H’m, of course that’s serious 
because I’m made so. Well, now loo! 
here, Blanchie, you won’t give me warn- 
ing again for a fortnight? whatever | 
do.—mind. And if by then I’m past 
praying for, you may. And I'll imp 
a Russian—or a Choctaw,—who won't 
understand when I call her names. Is 
that a bargain, Blanchie?”’ 

The maid hesitated. 

“ Just a fortnight!” said Kitty, in her 
most seductive tones. 


was crossed over 











Very well, my lady.” 
ty jumped up, waltzed round the 
the white silk skirts of her dress- 

vown floating far and wide, then 

st her feet into her slippers, and 
to dress as though nothing 
appened. 


But when her toilet was accom- 
d, Kitty, having dismissed her 
sat for some time in front of her 
r in a brown study. 

“What is the matter with me?’ she 

cht. “ William is an angel, and I 
him. And I ean’t do what he 
I can’t!” She drew a long, 
bled breath. The lips of the face re- 
| in the glass were dry and color- 
the eyes had a strange shrinking 

ression. “ People are possessed — I 
they are. They can’t help them- 

I began this to punish Mary,— 

now—when I don’t see Geoffrey, 

evervthing is odious and dreary. I can’t 

for anything. Of course I ought to 

re for William’s politics. I expect I’ve 

him harm—I know I have. What’s 
wrong with me?” 

But suddenly, in the very midst of her 

self-examination the emotion and excite- 
nt that she had felt of late in her long 
versations with Cliffe returned upon 
her, filling her at once with poignant 
emory and a keen expectation to which 
she yielded herself as a wild sea-bird to 
the rocking of the sea. They had started 
those conversations—from her attempt 
to penetrate the secret history of the 
man whose poems had filled her with a 
thrilling sense of feelings and passions 
beyond her ken,—untrodden regions, full 
doubt of shadow and of poison, but in- 
itely alluring to one whose nature was 
best summed up in the two words 
iriosity and daring. She had not found 
juite easy. Cliffe, as we know, had 
sented the levity of her first attempt. 
But when she renewed it, more seriously 
nd sweetly, combining with it a number 
subtle flatteries, the flattery of her 
iuty and her position, of the private in- 
erest she could not help showing in the 
in who was her husband’s publie an- 
igonist, and of an admiration for his 
poems which was not so much mere 
praise as an actual covetous sharing in 
them, a making their ideas and their 
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music her own,—Cliffe could not in the 
end resist her. After all, so far, she only 
asked him to talk of himself, and for a 
man of his type the process is the very 
breath of his being, the stimulus and 
liberation of all his powers. 

So that, before they knew, they were 
in the midst of the most burning sub- 
jects of human discussion,—at first in a 
manner comparatively veiled and gen- 
eral, then with the sharpest personal 
reference to Cliffe’s own story, as the 
intimacy between them grew. Jealousy, 
suffering, the “ hard cases ” of passion,— 
why men are selfish and exacting, why 
women mislead and torment,—the ugly 
waste and crudity of death,—it was 
among these great themes they found 
themselves. Death above all,—it was to 
a thought of death that Cliffe’s harsh face 
owed its chief spell perhaps in Kitty’s 
eyes. A woman had died for love of him, 
crushed by his jealousy and her own 
self-scorn. So Kitty had been told; and 
Cliffe’s tortured vanity would not deny 
it. How could she have cared so much? 
That was the puzzle. 

But this vicarious relation had now 
passed into a relation of her own. Cliffe 
was to Kitty a problem,—and a problem 
which, beyond a certain point, defied her. 
The element of sex of course entered in, 
but only as intensifying the contrasts and 
mysteries of imagination. And he made 
her feel these contrasts and mysteries, as 
she had never yet felt them; and so he 
enlarged the world for her,—he plunged 
her, if only by contact with his own bit- 
ter and irritable genius, into new regions 
of sentiment and feeling. For, in spite 
of the vulgar elements in him, there were 
also elements of genius. The man was a 
poet and a thinker, though he were at the 
same time, in some sense, an adventurer. 
His mind was stored with eloquent and 
beautiful imagery, the poetry of others, 
and poetry of his own. He could pursue 
the meanest personal objects in an un- 
scrupulous way; but he had none the 
less passed through a wealth of tragic 
circumstance; he had been face to face 
with his own soul in the wilds of the 
earth; he had met every sort of physical 
danger with contempt; and his arrogant 
imperious temper was of the kind which 
attracts many women, especially perhaps 
women physically small, and intellectu- 
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ally fearless, like Kitty, who feel in it a 
challenge to their power and their charm. 

His society then had in these six weeks 
become, for Kitty, a passion,—a passion 
of the imagination. For the man him- 
self, she would probably have said that 
she felt more repulsion than anything 
else. But it was a repulsion that held 
her, because of the constant sense of re- 
action, of onrushing life, which it ex- 
cited in herself. 

Add to these the element of mischief 
and defiance in the situation, the snatch- 
ing him from Mary, her enemy and 
slanderer, the defiance of Lady Grosville 
and all other hypocritical tyrants, the 
pride of dragging at her chariot wheels 
a man whom most people courted even 
when they loathed him, who enjoyed 
moreover an astonishing reputation 
abroad, especially in that France which 
Kitty adored, as a kind of modern 
Byron, the only Englishman who could 
still display in public the “ pageant of a 
bleeding heart,” without making himself 
ridiculous,—and perhaps enough has 
been heaped together to explain the in- 
fatuation, that now like a wild spring 
gust on a shining lake was threatening 
to bring Kitty’s light bark into danger- 
ous waters. 

“T don’t care for him,” she said to 
herself, as she sat thinking alone,—* but 
I must see him—I will! And I will talk 
to him as I please, and whefe I please!” 

Her small frame stiffened under the 
obstinacy of her resolution. Kitty’s will 
at a moment of this kind was a fatality, 
——so strong was it, and so irrational. 


Meanwhile, down-stairs, Ashe himself 
was wrestling with another phase of the 


same situation. Lady Tranmore’s note 
had said, “I shall be with you almost 
immediately after you receive this, as I 
want to catch you before you go to the 
Foreign Office.” 

Accordingly, they were in the library, 
Ashe on the defensive, Lady Tranmore 
nervous, embarrassed, and starting at a 
sound. Both of them watched the door. 
Both looked for and dreaded the advent 
of Kitty. 

“Dear William!” said his mother at 
last, stretching her hand across a small 
table which stood between them and lay- 
ing it on her son’s—“ you'll forgive me, 
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won’t you?—even if I do seem + 
prudish and absurd. But I am afraid 
you ought to tell Kitty some of the uy 
kind things people are saying! Y, 
know I’ve tried, and she wouldn’t | 

to me. And you ought to beg he: 
William, indeed you ought!—not to ,; 
any further occasion for them.” 

She looked at him anxiously, f\ 
that timidity which haunts the d 
and tenderest affections. She had 
given him to read a letter from | 
Grosville to herself. Ashe ran th 
it, then laid it down with a 
of scorn. 

“Kitty apparently enjoyed a : 
light walk with Cliffe. Why shou! 
she? Lady Grosville thinks the 
was made to sleep by,— other peopl 
don’t.” 

“But, William!—at night, - 
everybody had gone to bed,—escaping 
from the house,—they two alone!” 

Lady Tranmore looked at him ent 
ingly, as though driven to protest, and 
hating the sound of her own words. 

Ashe laughed. He was smoking \ 
an air so nonchalant that his mother’ 
heart sank. For she divined that . 
cism in the society around her which sli 
was never allowed to hear. Was it tr 
indeed, that his natural indolence « 
not rouse itself even to the defenc: 
young wife’s reputation ? 

“All the fault of the Grosvilles,” 
said Ashe, after a moment, lighting 
other cigarette,—“ in shutting up 
great heavy house and drawing their 
great heavy curtains on a May niglitt, 
when all reasonable people want to \ 
out-of-doors. My dear mother, what’s 
the good of paying any attention to what 
people like Lady Grosville say of people 
like Kitty? You might as well exp 
Deborah to hit it off with Ariel!” 

“ William,—don’t laugh!” said his 
mother in distress—*“ Geoffrey Cliffe is 
not a man to be trusted. You and I know 
that of old. He is a boaster, and 

“And a liar!”. said Ashe, quictls 
“Oh! I know that!” 

“And yet he has this power over 
women,—one ought to look it in tl 
face. William!—dearest William!” 
she leaned over and clasped his hand 
close in both hers—“do persuade Kitty 
to go away from London trow—at once!” 
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Kitty won’t go,” said Ashe, quietly. 
m sorry, dear mother. I hate that 
hould be worried. But there’s the 
Kitty won’t go!” 
Then use your authority,” said Lady 
re. 
a have none.” 

William!” Ashe rose from his seat, 

began to walk up and down. His 

of competence and dignity, as of 

already accustomed to command, 

destined to a high experience, bad 

- been more marked than at the very 

nt of this helpless utterance. His 

ther looked at him with mingled ad- 
tion and amazement. 

Presently he paused beside her. 

‘T should like you to understand me, 

I cannot fight with Kitty. Be- 

» | asked her to marry me I made up 
my mind to that. I knew then and I 
know now that nothing but disaster 
could come of it. She must be free— 
and I shall not attempt to coerce her.” 

“Or to protect her!” cried his mother. 

‘As to that, I shall do what I can. 
But I clearly foresaw when we married 
that we should seandalize a good many 

he weaker brethren.” 

He smiled, but, as it seemed to his 
mother, with some effort. 

“ William !—as a public man—” 

He interrupted her. 

“Tf I can be both Kitty’s husband and 
a public man well and good. If not, then 
I shall be—” 

“Kitty’s husband?” cried Lady Tran- 
more, with an aecent of bitterness, almost 
of sarcasm, of which she instantly re- 
pented her. She changed her tone. 

‘It is of course Kitty, first and fore- 
most, who is concerned in your public 
position,” she said, more gently. “ Dear- 
est William—-she is so young still—she 
probably doesn’t quite understand, in 
spite of her great cleverness. But she 

es care,—-she must care;—and she 
ought to know what slight things may 
sometimes affect a man’s prospects and 
future in this country.” 

Ashe said nothing. He turned on his 
heel and resumed his pacing. Lady Tran- 
more looked at him in perplexity. 
“William, I heard a rumor fast 
lle held his cigarette suspended. 
“Lord Crashaw told me that the 
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resignations would certainly be in the 
papers this week,—and that the ministry 
would go on—-after a rearrangement of 
posts. Is it true?” 

Ashe resumed his cigarette. 

“True,—as to the facts—so far as I 
know. As to the date, Lord Crashaw 
knows, I think, no more than I do. It 
may be this week, it may be next month.” 

“Then I hear—thank goodness I never 
see her,” Elizabeth went on reluctantly, 
— “that that dreadful woman Lady Par- 
ham is more infuriated than ever-——” 

“With Kitty? Let her be! It really 
doesn’t matter an old shoe, either to 
Kitty or me.” 

“She can be a most bitter enemy, 
William. And she certainly influences 
Lord Parham.” 

Ashe smoked and smiled. Lady Tran- 
more saw that his pride, too, had been 
aroused, and that here he was likely to 
prove as obstinate as Kitty. 

“1 wish I could get her out of my 
mind!” she sighed. 

Ashe glanced at her kindly. 

“I dare say we shall hold our own. 
Xantippe is not beloved, and I don’t be- 
lieve Parham will let her interfere with 
what he thinks best for the party. Will 
it pay to put me in the cabinet or not ?— 
that’s what he’ll ask. I shall be strongly 
backed, too, by most of our papers.” 

A number of thoughts ran through 
Lady Tranmore’s brain. With her long 
experience of London, she knew well 
what the sudden lowering of a man’s 
“ considération ”—to use a French word 
—at a critical moment may mean. A 
cooling of the general regard,—a breath 
of detraction coming no one knows 
whence,—and how soon new claims 
emerge, and the indispensable of yester- 
day becomes the negligible of to-day! 

But even if she could have brought 
herself to put any of these anxieties 
into words, she had no opportunity. 
Kitty’s voice was in the hall; the handle 
turned, and she ran in. 

“William! Ah!—I didn’t know moth- 
er was here.” 

She went up to Elizabeth, and lightly 
kissed that lady’s cheek. 

“Good morning. William, I just 
came to tell you that I may be late for 
dinner, so perhaps you had better dine 
at the House. I am going on the river.” 
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“Are you?” said Ashe, gathering up 
his papers. “ Wish I was.” 

“Are you going with the Crashaws’ 
party,” asked Elizabeth. “I know they 
have one.” 

“Oh dear no!” said Kitty. 
erowd on the river. 
Geoffrey Cliffe.” 

Ashe bent over his desk. Lady Tran- 
more’s eyebrows went up, and she could 
not restrain the word— 

“ Alone?” 

“ Naturellement!” laughed Kitty. “ He 
reads me French poetry—and we talk 
French. We let Madeleine Aleot come 
onee, but her aceent was so shocking that 
Geoffrey wouldn’t have her again!” 

Lady Tranmore flushed deeply. The 
“ Geoffrey ” seemed to her intolerable. 
Kitty, arrayed in the freshest of white 
gowns, walked away to the farther end 
of the library to consult an A B C. 
Elizabeth, looking up, caught her son’s 
eyes,—and the mingled humor and vexa- 
tion in them, wherewith he appealed to 
her, as it were, to see the whole silly 
business as he himself did. Lady Tran- 
more felt a moment’s strong reaction. 


“T hate a 
I am going with 


Had she, indeed, been making a foolish 


fuss about nothing? 

Yet the impression left by the miser- 
able meditations of her night was still 
deep enough to make her say—with just 
a signal from eye and lips, so that Kit- 
ty neither saw nor heard,—* Don’t let 
her go!” 

Ashe shook his head. He moved to- 
wards the door, and stood there, despatch- 
box in hand, throwing a last look at 
his wife. 

“Don’t be late, Kitty,—or I shall be 
nervous. I don’t trust C'iffe on the 
river. And please make it a rule that, 
in locks, he stops quoting French poetry.” 

Kitty turned round, startled and ap- 
parently annoyed by his tone. 

“THe is an excellent oar,” she said, 
shortly. 

“Ts he? At Oxford we tried him for 
the Torpids—” Ashe’s shrug completed 
his remark. Then, still disregarding an- 
other imploring look from. Lady Tran- 
more, he left the room. 

Kitty had flushed angrily. The be- 
littling, malicious note in Ashe’s manner 
had been clear enough. She braced her- 
self against it, and Lady Tranmore’s 
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chance was lost. For when, sumn 
all her courage, and quite un 
whether her son would approve or 
her, Elizabeth approached her dau 
in-law afiectionately, trying in tim 
apologetic words to unburden her 
heart and reach Kitty’s, Kitty met 
with one of those outbursts of t 
that women like Elizabeth Tranmor 
not cope with. Their moral recoil! 
great. It is the recoil of the spirit 
aristocrat; and between them and 
children of passion the links ar 
the antagonism eternal. 

She left the house, pale, dig 
the tears in her eyes. Kitty ra 
stairs, humming an air from Carm 
though she would tear it to piec 
on a flame-colored hat that gav 
further note of extravagance to lh 
tume, ordered a hansom, and drove a 


Whether Kitty got much joy out 
the three weeks which followed must re- 
main uncertain. She had certainly routed 
Mary Lyster, if there were any 
satisfaction in that. Mary had left t 
early, and was now in Somersetshir 
helping her father to entertain—in o 
said the malicious, to put the best fax 
possible on a defeat which this time had 
been serious. And instead of devoting 
himself to the wooing of a Northern Con- 
stituency where he had been adopted as 
the candidate of a new Tory group, Clit 
lingered obstinately in town, endangering 
his chances, and angering his supporte: 
Kitty’s influence over his actions was 
deed patent and wundenied, whatever 
might be the general opinion as to her 
effect upon his heart. Some of Kitty’s 
intimates at any rate were convinced that 
his absorption in the matter was by now, 
to say the least, no less eager and per- 
sistent than hers. At this point it was 
by no means still a relation of flattery 
on Kitty’s side and a pleased self-love on 
his. It had become a duel of two per- 
sonalities, or rather two imaginations. 
In fact, as Kitty; learning the ways of 
his character, became more proud!y mis- 
tress of herself and him, his interest 1 
her visibly increased. It might almost be 
said that she was beginning to hold back, 
and he for the first time pursued. 

Once or twice he had the grace to ask 
himself where it was al] to end. Was Le 
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ve with her? An absurd question! 
| paid his heavy tribute to passion 
man ever had, and had already 
up his votive tablet and his gar- 
wet from shipwreck in the temple 
But it seemed that, after all 
nd done, the society of a woman, 
¢ beautiful, and capricious, was 
the best thing which the day—the 
at all events—had to bring. 


god. 


lav 
ty’s suggestion he was collecting 
ising a new volume of his poems. 
| she quarrelled over them per- 
. Sometimes there was not a 
hich pleased her; and then, again, 
ild delight him with the homage 
den tears in her brown eyes, and a 
) ardent and so refined that it al- 
mpared—as Kitty meant it should 
that of the dead. In the shaded 
g-room, where every detail pleased 
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The two men met, when they did meet 
—which was but seldom,—on perfectly 
civil terms. If Ashe arrived unexpect- 
edly from the House in the late after- 
noon to find Cliffe in the drawing-room 
reading aloud to Kitty, the polities of 
the moment provided talk enough till 
Cliffe could decently take his departure. 
He never dined with them alone, Kitty 
having no mind whatever for the dis- 
comforts of such a party; and in the 
evenings when he and Kitty met at a 
smal] number of houses, where the flirta- 
tion was watched nightly with a growing 
excitement, Ashe’s duties kept him at 
Westminster, and there was nothing to 
hinder the flow of that small and yet 
significant incident by which situations 
of this kind are developed. 

Ashe set his teeth. He had made up his 
mind finally that it was a plague and a 





ste, Cliffe’s harsh voice thundered 
mured verse which was beyond dis- 


tyranny which would pass, and could only 
be magnified by opposition. But his tem- 
per suffered. There were many small 
quarrels during these weeks between him- 
self and Kitty, quarrels which betrayed 
the tension produced in him by what was 
—in iron self-control. 
But they made daily life a sordid un- 
lovely thing, and they gave Kitty 
excuse for saying that William was as 
viclent as herself, and for seeking refuge 
in the exaltations of feeling or of fancy 
provided by Cliffe’s companionship. 
Perhaps of all the persons in the 
drama Lady Tranmore was the most to 
be pitied. 
heart 


the verse of a poet, and thereby 


is and passionate. Ostensibly the 
neerned another woman; in truth 
eht and lovely figure sitting on 
rther side of the flowered hearth, 
licate head bent, the finger-tips 
joined, entered day by day more 
into the the 
What harm? All he asked was in- 
renee and response. As to her heart, 
upon it whatever. 
, by the way, was clearly not jealous, 


essentials—an 


an 
consciousness of 


ade no claim 
sensible attitude, considering Lady 
’s strength of will. 

Into Cliffe’s feeling toward Ashe there 
ed indeed a number of evil things, 
mined by quite other relations be- 

the two men,—the relation of the 
who wants to the man who has, of 
beaten by the restlessness of 
the man who all 
the other desires, and affects to care 
ng about it,—of the combatant who 

ts with rage to the combatant who 
ts with a smile. Cliffe could often 

1 himself into fury by the mere 

ught of Ashe’s ‘opportunities and 
’s future, combined with the belief 
Ashe’s mood towards himself was 

her contemptuous or condescending. 
1 it was at such moments that he 
uld fling himself with most energy 
to the establishing of his ascendency 
er Kitty. 


She sat at home, having no 
to go to Bruton Street, and more 
tied, indeed, than usual by the helpless 
illness of her husband. all 
these days did Ashe miss his daily visit 
to his father. He would come in, appar- 
ently his handsome good-humored self, 
ready to read aloud for twenty minutes, 
or merely to sit in silence by the sick 
man, his eyes making affectionate answer 
every now and then to the dumb looks of 
Lord Tranmore. Only his mother scught 
and found that slight habitual contrac- 
tion of the brow which bore witness to 
some equally persistent disquiet of the 
mind. But he kept her at arm’s length 
on the subject of Kitty. She dared 
not tell him any of the gossip which 
reached her. 

Meanwhile these weeks meant for her 
not only the dread of disgrace, but the 
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disappointment of a just ambition, the 
humiliation of her mother’s pride. The 
political crisis approached rapidly and 
Ashe’s name was less and less to the 
front. Lady Parham was said to be ta- 
king an active part in the consultations 
and intrigues that surrounded her hus- 
band, and it was well known by now to 
the inner circle that her hostility to the 
Ashes, and her insistence on the fact 
that cabinet ministers must be beyond 
reproach, and their wives persons to 
whose houses the party can go without 
demeaning themselves, were likely to be 
of importance. Moreover, Ashe’s suc- 
cess in the House of Commons was no 
longer what it had been earlier in the 
session. The party papers had cooled. 
Elizabeth Tranmore felt a blight in the 
air. Yet William, with his position in 
the country, his high ability, and the 
social weight belonging to the heir of the 
Tranmore peerage and estates, was surely 
not a person to be lightly ignored. 
Would Lord Parham venture it? 


At last the resignations of the two 
ministers were in the Times; there were 
communications between the Queen and 
the Premier, and London plunged with 
such ardor as is possible in late July 
into the throes of cabinet-making. Kitty 
insisted petulantly that of course all 
would be well; William’s services were 
far too great to be ignored; though Lord 
Parham would no doubt slight him if he 
dared. But the party and the public 
would see to that. The days were gone 
by when vulgar old women like Lady 
Parham could have any real influence on 
political appointments. Otherwise who 
would condescend to politics ? 

Ashe brought her amusing reports 
from the House or the clubs, of the 
various intrigues going on, and as to his 
own chances, refused to discuss them 
seriously. Once or twice when Kitty in 
his presence insisted on speaking of them 
to some political intimate, only to provoke 
an evident embarrassment, Ashe suf- 
fered the tortures which proud men 
know. But he never lost his tone of light 
detachment, and the conclusion of his 
friends was that as usual “ Ashe didn’t 
eare a button.” 

The hours passed, however, and no sign 
came from the Prime Minister. Every- 





thing was still uncertain; but Ash 
realized that at least he was not 
taken into the inner counsels of 
party. The hopes and fears, the } 
burnings and rivalries, of such a stat: 
things are proverbial. Ashe wond 
impatiently when the beastly bus 
would be over and he could get 
Scotland for the air and sport of | 
he was badly in need. 


It was a Friday in the first week of Au- 
gust. Ashe was leaving the Atheneum 
with another member of the H, 
when a newspaper boy rushing a 


with a fresh bundle of papers passed 
them with the ery: “ New cabinet com- 
plete! Official list!” They caught 


him up, snatched a paper and read. ‘Iwo 
men of middle age, conspicuous in Par- 
liament, but not hitherto in office, one 
of them of great importance as a lawyer, 
the other as a military critic, were ap- 
pointed, the one to the Home Office, thi 
other to the Ministry of War; there had 
been some shuffling in the minor offices, 
and a new Privy Seal had dawned upon 
the world. For the rest, all was as be- 
fore, and in the formal list the name of 
the Honorable William Travers Ashe 
still remained attached to the Under- 
Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs. 

Ashe’s friend shrugged his shoulders, 
and avoided looking at his companion. 
“A bombshell, to begin with,” he said; 
“ otherwise the flattest thing out.” 

“On the contrary,” laughed Ashe. 
“ Parham has shown a wonderful amount 
of originality. If you and I are taken 
by surprise, what will the public be?! 
And they’ll like him all the better,—you'l! 
see. He has shown courage and gone for 
new men,—that’s what they'll say. Viv 
Parham! Well, good-by. Now, please 
the Lord, we shall get off,—and I may be 
driving grouse this day week.” 

He stopped on his way out of the club 
to diseuss the list with the men coming 
in. He was conscious that some would 
have avoided him. “But he had no mind 
to be avoided, and his caustic, good- 
humored talk carried off the situation. 
Presently he was walking homewaris. 
swinging his stick with the gayety of a 
schoolboy expecting the holidays. 

As he mounted St. James’s Street a 
carriage descended. Ashe mechanically 


ed 
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off his hat to the half-recognized 
within, and as he did so perceived 
‘ey bow and triumphant eyes of 
Parham. 
le hurried along, fighting a curious 
1, as of a physical bruising and 
¢. The streets were full of the 
ind he was stopped many times by 
ntances to talk of it. In Savile 
he turned into a small literary 
f which he was a member and 
a letter to his mother. In very 
tionate and amusing terms, it begged 
to take the disappointment too 
“T think I won’t come round 
t.— But expect me first thing 
rrow.” 
sent the note by messenger and 
When he reached Bruton 
Outside 
use he suddenly asked himself what 
was going to take with Kitty. 
tty, however, was not at home. As 
he could remember she had gone 
hing with the Aleots into Surrey, 
Geoffrey Cliffe, of course, being of the 
party. Presently, indeed, he discovered a 
} line from her on his study table to 
hat they were to dine at Richmond, 
“ Madeleine ” supposed they would 
ome between ten and eleven. Not 
rd more. Like all strong men, Ashe 
sed the meditations of self-pity. But 
involuntary reflection that on this 
ng of humiliation Kitty was not 
him,—did not apparently care 
about his affairs and his ambi- 
to be with him,—brought with it a 
ess which had to be endured. 
lhe next moment—he was inclined to 
vlad of her absence. Such things, 
cially in the first shock of them, are 
faced alone. If, indeed, there were 
shock in the matter. He had for 
time had his own shrewd pre- 
is, and he was aware of a strong 
belief that his defeat was but 
porary. 
Probably, when she had time to re- 
ember such trifles, Kitty would feel the 
k more than he did. Lady Par- 
m had certainly won this round of 
rubber! 
He settled to his solitary dinner, but 
the middle of it put down Kitty’s 
Aberdeen terrier, which, for want of 
other company, he was stuffing atro- 


home. 
it was close on eight. 


or} 
gn 


y 


ciously,—and ran up to the nursery. The 
nurse was at her supper,— Harry lay 
fast asleep, a pretty little fellow, flushed 
into a semblance of health and with a 
strong look of Kitty. 

Ashe bent down, and put his whisk- 
ered cheek to the boy’s. “ Never mind, 
old man!” he murmured, “better luck 
next time!” 

Then raising himself, with a smile, he 
looked affectionately at the child, noticed 
with satisfaction his bright color and 
even breathing, and stole away. 

He ran through the comments of the 
evening papers on the new cabinet list, 
finding in only two or three any reference 
to himself, then threw them aside, and 
seized upon a pile of books and reviews 
that were lying on his table. He carried 
them up to the drawing-room, hesitated 
between a theological review and a new 
edition of Horace, and finally plunged 
with avidity into the theological review. 

For some two hours he sat enthralled 
by an able summary of the chief Tiibin- 
gen positions; then suddenly threw him- 
self back with a stretch and a laugh. 

“Wonder what the chap’s doing that’s 
got my post! Not reading theology, 
I’ll be bound.” 

The reflection followed that were he at 
that moment Home Secretary and in the 
cabinet, he would not probably be read- 
ing it either,—nor left to a solitary eve- 
ning. Friends would be dropping in to 
congratulate,—the modern equivalent of 
the old “ turba clientium.” 

As his thoughts wandered, the draw- 
ing-room clock struck eleven. He rose, 
astonished and impatient. Where was 
Kitty ? 

By midnight she had not arrived. 
Ashe heard the butler moving in the hall 
and summoned him. 


“ There may have been some mishap to 


the coach, Wilson. Perhaps they have 
stayed at Richmond. Anyway, go to bed. 
T’ll wait for her ladyship.” 

He returned to his armchair and his 
books, but soon drew Kitty’s cowvre-pied 
over him, and went to sleep. 

When he awoke, daylight was in the 
room. “ What has happened. to them?” 
he asked himself, in a sudden anxiety. 

And amid the silence of the dawn, he 
paced up and down, a prey for the first 
time to black depression. He was be- 


— 
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sieged by memories of the last two 
months, their anxieties and quarrels,— 
the waste of time and opportunity—the 
stabs to feeling and self-respect. Once 
he found himself groaning aloud— 
“ Kitty !—Kitty !—” 

When this huge distracting London 
was left behind, when he had her to him- 
self amid the Scotch heather and birch, 
should he find her again—conquer her 
again?’—as in the exquisite days after 
their marriage. He thought of Cliffe 
with a kind of proud torment,—disdain- 
ing to be jealous,—or afraid. Kitty had 
amused herself—had tested her freedom, 
his patience to the utmost. Might she 
now be content! and reward him a little, 
for a self-control, a philosophy, which 
had not been easy! 

A French novel on Kitty’s little table 
drew his attention. He thought not 
without a discomfortable humor of what 
a French husband would have made of 
a similar situation,—recalling the re- 
mark of a French acquaintance, on some 
ease illustrating the freedom of English 
wives. “Il y a un élément ture dans le 
mari francais, qui nous rendrait ces 
moeurs-l4 impossibles !” 

A la bonne heure! Let the French- 
man keep up his seraglio standards as 
he pleased. An Englishman trusts both 
his wife and his daughter—scorns indeed 
to consider whether he trusts them or no! 
And who comes worst off? Not the Eng- 
lishman—if, at least, we are to believe 
the French novel and the French ménage! 

He paced up and down for an hour, 
defying his unseen critics—his mother— 
his own heart. 

Then he went to bed and slept a little. 
But with the post next morning there 
was no letter from Kitty. There might 
Yet 


be a hundred explanations of that. 
he felt a sudden need of caution. 
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“Her ladyship comes up this m 
ing by train,” he said to Wilson. 
though reading from a note,—“ the, 
seems to have been a mishap.” 

Then he took a hansom, and drov. 
the Alcots. 

“Ts Mrs. Alcot at home?” he asked 
the butler. “Can I have an answ. 
this note?” 

“Mrs. Alcot ‘has been in her roo 
since yesterday morning, sir. She y 
taken ill just before the coach was com- 
ing round, and the horses had to be sent 
back. But the doctor last night hoped 
it would be nothing serious.” 

Ashe turned and went home. Then 
Kitty was not with Madeleine Aleot— 
not on the coach. Where was she, and 
with whom? 

He shut himself into his library, and 
fell to wondering, in bewilderment, what 
he had better do. A tide of rage and 
agony was mounting within him. How 
to master it!—and keep his brain clear! 

He was sitting in front of his writing 
table, staring at the floor, his hands hang 
ing before him,—when the door opened 
and shut. He turned. There, with her 
back to the door, stood Kitty. Her 
aspect startled him to his feet. She look- 
ed at him, trembling,—her little face 
haggard and white, with a touch of some- 
thing in it which had blurred its youth. 

“William!” She put both her hands 
to her breast, as though to support her 
self. Then she flew forward. “ William! 
—I have done nothing wrong—nothing 
nothing! William—look at me!” 

He sternly put out his hand,—pro- 
tecting himself. 

“Where have you been?” he said, in 
a low voice—“ and with whom?” 

Kitty fell into a chair, and burst into 
wild tears. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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* BACHELOR 


A House 


BY VAN 
Eve EFFINGHAM. 

Mr. RIvers. 

GopFREY EFFINGHAM. 


WALLIS, a servant. 


Scene.—T he 
am’s town house. 


Eve ’ 


Mr. Effing- 


morning room tn 


Enter deeply veiled, followed by 
Wallis. 

Eve (taking a seat). Very well; I will 
wait. 

VW allis. 
home; he 
o'clock 

Eve. 


shortly 


But 
went 


Mr. Effingham is not at 


out shortly after two 


Then he 
before three, 


must have returned 
for there are his 
hat and gloves, his cigarette-case and his 
regular morning carnation. It is im- 
possible that Mr. Effingham should have 

ft the house without his carnation. 

Wallis (stolidly). Mr. Effingham is 
not at home. 

Godfrey (from without). Wallis! 

[A bell rings. 

Eve. 1 think some one is calling—per- 
haps Mr. Effingham himself. 

Vou. CIX —No 654.—112 
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TASSEL 


EVIDENTLY 


of Cards 
SUTPHEN 


Wallis (impassively). Mr. Effingham is 
not at home. 

Godfrey (from without). Wallis, I say! 
Wallis! Confound the fellow! is he deaf, 
or dead, or 

[The bell 


times. 


rings violently several 
Eve. 
tient. 

waiting. 


Mr. Effingham is growing impa- 


You had better not keep him 


Wallis (speaking aside). Yes, sir; di- 
| Holding open the door. | Not 
at home, if you please. 


Eve. 


rectly, sir. 


One moment. 
[She rises and unveils. 

Wallis. Mrs. Effingham! 

Eve. Now announce me at once. 
may say to Mr. Effingham that I 
called upon a matter of business, and 
that I shall not detain him longer than 
is necessary to state it. 

Wallis. Thank you, ma’am. 
show you into the library ¢ 

Eve. No; I will wait here. 

[ Wallis hesitates, then bows and exit. 


You 


have 


Shall I 
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Eve (half smiling). Incorruptible as 
ever. But then even Bill Sykes enjoyed 
the devotion of a dog—and of a woman. 
| Low king curtously around, | What a dif- 
ference the absence of books and pictures 
can make in a room—a room that was 
once as familiar as one’s own face. 
Bachelor apartments, evidently, if fen- 
eing-foils and golf-clubs, cigar-boxes and 
riding-boots, count for anything. Per- 
haps as the titular Mrs. Effingham I 
should feel flattered in that the feminine 
touch is so unmistakably wanting. But 
then I have never found Godfrey de- 
ficient in the actual decencies of life. 
[She walks to the centre-table and takes 
up the photograph of a woman, enclosed 
in a handsome silver frame.| HUym! 
It is possible that I have arrived at my 
conclusions too hastily. [Thoughtfully.] 
Where have I seen that face? Ah, yes; 
Carita of the Hyperion and the reigning 
mode along with squash-ball and motor- 
ears. {| Looking critically at the picture af 
Taken in a bad light, I should say 
and designedly So. Really, this is a re- 
flection upon Godfrey’s intelligence-—five- 
and-forty if she’s a day. What a treas- 
ure of a maid she must have! Oh— 

[ She puts the picture back and comes 
back quickly as Godfrey enters. 

Godfrey (bowina stiffly ). Pardon me 
if I have kept you waiting; I was 
dressing. 

Eve. It is of no consequence. You 
received my letter, of course ¢ 

Godfrey. A letter! and from you? But 
I remember now—I was out of town 
yesterday. [ Wallis enters with letters. 

Godfrey (taking a letter from the 
salver). This must be it. [About to open 
it.| May I offer you a chair? 

Eve. Thank you—no. 

Godfrey (opening letter). If you will 
permit me. [Looking up.] The twenty- 
ninth? Then it is to-day that your father 
is coming? 

Eve. Yes; he wrote me that he would 
arrive as usual by the four train. It will 
only be for dinner. You know he never 
stops overnight. 

Godfrey. Then—then he does not 
know ? 

Eve (interrupting). That I am still 
at Lauriston, while you are living en gar- 
con here? No; I have not told him—he 
would not appreciate the situation. 








(Giodfrey. The explanation would 
difficu!t; I ean quite understand that 

Eve (quickly). Besides being unne: 
sary. The rest of the world—societ, 
self,—are they not still in the dark ? 

Godfrey. We have certainly been 
tunate. A whole month and not eve: 
paragraph. But with Mr. Rivers actua 
in the house— 

Eve (decisively ). He must come, ; 
he must not suspect. My father is an 
man, but, strange to say, he still has his 
illusions; stranger yet, one of them 
our happiness. It is bound up with his 
life, and I dare not let him know 
truth—at least not yet. 

Godfrey. And you therefore propos 

[He refers to the leti 

Eve. An armed truce for the day. | 
have brought down from Lauriston a box 
of pictures and other trifles, and half an 
hour’s work will put the room as he 
members it. Then if you will be good 
enough to dine at home—but perhaps vou 
have an engagement ¢ 

Godfrey. No—that is, I think not. | 
can do so, of course, if you wish it. 

Eve. It will only be a matter of thre 
or four hours at the outside. I am going 
back to the cottage by the nine train. 

Godfrey. Please to consider that the 
house is at your service. Shall I ring 
for Wallis? 

Eve (hesitatingly). And—and I am 
sure that you will be generous enough to 
understand that what I ask has been 
entirely for his sake—my father’s. 

Godfrey. Perfectly. 

Eve. Thank you. May I have the use 
of the blue room ? 

Godfrey. Or any other. 

Eve (going). You are very good. 
[Stopping.] 1 forgot to say—to remind 
you— 

Godfrey (interrupting). Oh yes; I will 
meet Mr. Rivers as usual at the station. 
You said the four train? 

Eve. Yes. 

Godfrey (looking at his watch). It is 
now half after three., I will drive around 
to the club and go to the station from 
there. Allow me. [He crosses over and 
holds the door open for Eve to pass out. 
He rings, and Wallis enters.) The 
brougham at once. But wait a mo- 
ment. Was there an answer to my note 
of this morning? 





A HOUSE 


Wallis. Only a verbal one, sir. Mile. 
ta bade me say that she begged to 
<eused, having a previous engagement 

ve with Mr. Austin. 

frey. Very well; that will do. 
| Wallis exril 
froy (lighting a cigarette). So I 
to be punished for my lack of devo 
and little Austin is only too glad 
employed as the instrument of 
nee. | He walks to centre-table and 
adily at the picture. | No: | 
her that injustice. Frankly 
i, we bore one another to ex- 
on, and any excuse is good enough 
rve. Little Austin invites my lady 
ve up to Claremont, I am asked to 
famille, and the relief is mutual. 


entering ). [The carriage is 


y. Never mind; I shall not want 
until it is time to drive to the 
What have you there ? 
allis. 1 have been unpacking Mrs. 
tingham’s box, sir. [He puts an arm 
of books and pictures upon the sofa. | 
Where is this to gZ0, sir? 


Oe ene sR 


“WHERE IS THIS TO GO, SiR?’ 
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| He holds up a water-color. 
Godfrey. Mrs. Effingham will be down 
directly, and she will probably prefer her 
own arrangements. |//e picks up a 
cigar-hox and a couple of reviews, | Ilas 
the library fire been lighted ¢ 
Wallis. Yes, sir. 
Williams need not drive back 


to the stable, as it will be only a matter 


Grod}/rey. 


of a quarter of an hour to wait. 
Wallis. Very well, sir. 
| Godfre Vv goes out slowly. 
Enter Eve, dressed in a house costume. 
Wallis brings in an armful of bric-a- 
brac, and proceeds to hang a picture. 
Eve. A little higher—that will do. No; 
the water-color goes there. [She points 
over at the side wall. | 
that papa would notice it if it were the 


I re ally be lie ve 


tenth of an inch out of line. 
[She moves the easel into a corner, 


places a prcture upon il, and the n 


arranges wn position some small 


Wallis 


articles of bric-a-brac. 
hangs water-color. 
Eve (looking up). That will do nice- 


ly. Now take away those boots and 
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foils, please, and bring down from the 


attic my work-table and the small sew- 
ing-chair. 
{Wallis gathers up the riding-boots, 


Spurs, and foils, and ext, 


Eve (reflectively). My Winged Vic- 
tory—oh yes! I remember now. [She 








“NO, THE WATER-COLOR GOES THERE”’ 


places it upon a stand.]| And the Hermes 


on the writing-desk. [She puts it on the 


desk, and drapes a silk scarf over a 
chair.| The room looks differently at me 
already —it is almost friendly again. 


[She takes a bunch of heliotrope from 
her corsage and puts the flowers in a 


vase.| And heliotrope for—what is it 
in the language of flowers? Oh! Je 
t’aime—how ridiculous! Even a flower 


might have so many better things to say. 
[Looking critically around.| There is 
something—I can’t tell exactly what— 
[She goes up and stands looking at 
the easel. 


Godfrey (at library door). “ Au Clair 
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de la Lune ” belongs there, and the (, 
over the bookease. 
Eve. Oh, surely. 
Godfrey (entering). Let me assist 5 
He hangs the Corot, while Eve pl 
the other pu ture on the easel. 
Eve. Thank you very much; but 
carriage is y 
ing, I think. 
Godfrey. 
decides 
drive dir 
to the stat 
[Hastily. 
was reading, | 
the light in 
library is so ba 
[He hands 


fome hy 


have 


from sofa 


Eve (tak 
them). You 
very good, but 


I can do nicel 
with Wallis. 
Godfrey (ha 
ing another } 
ture). 
that at 
is so abnormal! 
thick-headed. Is 


that straight ? 


Execs pt 
, 


times lh 


Eve. Just 
trifle to the 
right there. 

Godfrey. 
Thank you—a 


nail, please. 
[Wallis enters 
with sewing 
table. 
Eve. Put the table here, please. 
[She indicates a certain position 
Godfrey (taking the table from Wal 


lis). Pardon me, but it used to stan 
just to the right of my big reading 
chair. [He moves it over 


Eve (doubtfully). Are you sure? 
Godfrey. Of course—and your chai 
was on the other side—so. 
[He places the sewing-chair along 
side of small table. 


Eve. Oh yes, and the reading-lamp 
behind. [They place the lamp in po 
sition. A ring is heard, and Wallis 
exit] It doesn’t look quite right vet 


Oh, of course. 


ry 


decent 


‘ 
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She turns the chairs slightly so that Eve 
they face each othe r. and then 
places her work-howx on the table 


and stis down un 


(looking up). Really, we are sit 
ing here quite as if it were the most nat 
ural thing in the world. [With a yaw) 
sewing-chair. Weavens! How stupid it used to be! 
Godfrey puts a hassock under her Except when we had some 


feel thing to talk about. 


J 


Grodfrey. 
_and adds a jar of tobacco and 
some pipe stothe work-table. 
‘ey (sitting down in read- 
. That is more like it, 
May I smoke? 
She nods, and he fills a pipe. 
Really you have a remark- 
able memory—for trifles. Why, 
there is Les Misérables still on 
your reading-desk. Where was it 
that we left off? 

Godfrey. Book the Fourth and 
in the middle of a chapter. See, 
there is the marker. 

Eve (indifferently). Ah, yes. 
By the way, I never finished it. 
Did you find the 
nteresting ? 


Sc aor 


Sisal Seren REET 


continuation 
Godfrey (abse nily). I don’t re- 
member—no, I think not. I am 
afraid that I have grown tired of 
Hugo. And,then Jean Valjean 
s so amiable and long-suffering 
he wearies me. 


Eve. Yes. 





[A pause. Eve sits looking 
straight before her. God- 
frey lights his pipe. 


“MY DEAR, DEAR CHILDREN” 
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Eve. And, after all, there 
reason why we should bother 
selves with trying to avoid 
Hemingway as a topic of eo) 
sation during these few mi) 
[ Looking at the clock. | By 
way, vou have still ten of 
left. As I remember it, you . 
to object to his visits, and | 

“Goprrey’s Pipe AND YOUR WORK-BASKET” to object to your objections. 

was all, was it not? 

Eve. Or quarrel over. Godfrey. It seems to have been 
Godfrey. | accept the correction. It enough. 

does seem absurd to look back on it now. Eve (refle clively ). Upon a candi 

What was that tremendous rock upon view of all the circumstances, I am 

which we finally went to pieces? Some- vinced that I was quite right in a 

thing about the precise shade of paper as I did. 

for the dining-room, wasn’t it ¢ Godfrey. And I most assuredly | 
Eve. You are belying now your ex- not changed my opinion. 

cellent memory for facts. It was not Eve. It is just as well, then. Wi 

the dining-room paper—it was Mr. tainly should have disagreed in thy 

Arthur Hemingway. 


about the dining-room paper. 
Godfrey (stiffly). 1 beg your pardon. Godfrey. Precisely. 
I had not intended to allude | { pause, Godfrey smokes furi 


Eve (interrupting). It is hardly ly, while Eve plays with | 


worth while, but you were so obviously rings and glances at the clock 
mistaken about the cause of our unfor- [Enter Wallis with a» 
tunate disagreement. On a simple ques- Eve (taking it). Ah, yes 
tion of taste in color it is impossible that Hemingway. 

we should have differed so absolutely. |Godfrey looks up quickly. Wal 


from Mr. 


You have too good an eye. 
Godfrey. Thank you. Eve 


evil, 
(continuing ). It is so stupid 
travelling alone that I wrote to Arthur 
and suggested that he might enjoy a fly 
ing trip to Lauriston. He is so fond of 
golf, you know, and the cooking at th 
club is quite tolerable again. [Opening 
the letter.| Will you excuse me? 
[She reads. Godfrey rises and ¢) 
es over. 

Eve (looking up). How very ex 

traordinary! 


“En, GLASS! IT FEELS LIKE 
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Yes? 


I must have used some par- 


trey (coldly ). 


rlv unfortunate mode of expression 
iking my request of Mr. Heming 
Ile seems to think that I meant 
thinge—er—entirely different. 
frey. A mistake would be unfor- 
e, certainly. 
(still looking at the let 
1 don’t understand it 
ur Hemingway! 

Godfrey. Precisely; Arthur 
ngway ! In my opinion 
explains it. 

And he will eall later in 

day. [Hesitatingly.|  Per- 

under the circumstances, 
geht to ask your advice. 

Godfrey. Oh, 1 could hardly 

sume to pronounce upon so 
cate a question. I am well 
re that people never ask for 
ce until they have made up 

* minds not to take it. 

Eve. Well, I dare say that I 

m capable of managing my own 

affairs. I hope, though, that he 
defer his call until papa 
gone. It might be a lit- 
tle awkward. 

Godfrey. Quite so. 

Eve (walking restlessly to win- 

It is really most incon- 
siderate of Arthur. There’s a 
cab stopping at the door now! 
It is papa! He is getting out! 
ly urning. | Why 

Godfrey (pulling out watch). 

Four o’clock! I had no idea 


the clock must have been slow. 


Eve (coming down). Oh, papa will 
not mind. 

Godfrey. It was very forgetful of me. 

With a hasty look around.| At least ev- 
erything is in place—we are quite ready ? 

Eve. Everything. Perhaps, though— 

[She glances at Carita’s picture, 
which is still standing upon the 
centre-table. Godfrey snatches it 
up with a frown, but drops it, and 
the glass breaks. With a smoth- 
ered ejaculation he sets his foot 
upon it. 

Eve. Quick! He is coming. [She 
seizes a small hand-broom and sweeps the 
pi ces under the rug. | Now one of your 
gloves for my work-basket. 





OF 


CARDS VOT 
| She sits in sewing-chair. 
Godfrey (tossing it to her). You ar 
ndeed an artist. 
Eve. Hush! 
Wailis (announcing). Mr. Rivers. 
[ Mr. Rivers enters slowly. 


Eve (looking up). Papa! 


| She rises and runs to meet him. 





“FOOLISH CHILDREN!’’ 


Godfrey. Mr. Rivers, I owe you a 
thousand apologies. My watch must 
have been wrong—I had the carriage 
in waiting. 

Mr. Rivers (kissing Eve). Honey- 
noon time, I dare say; it always runs 
slow for the rest of the world. [Shaking 
hands with Godfrey.] Nonsense! My 
boy, it is Eve who owes the apology, if 
anybody does. “ The woman beguiled me, 
and I did wait ”—wasn’t that it? [7 ak- 
ing a hand of each and looking at them 
affectionately.|_ My dear, dear children! 

Eve (gayly). Now, papa, you mustn’t 
grow sentimental—we never allow that 
any more. [Leading him over to sofa.] 
Let Goff take your coat. [She makes 
him sit down.| Positively you look 
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“LET ME SEE. 


younger than either of us. How are dear 
“ Belle-Air” and your beloved roses? 
Have you banished all the slugs? And 
where is the muffler I knitted for you? 

Mr. (playfully stopping 
ears j. Won't 
a moment to recover from your 
And no; I will not take 
off my coat; I ean stay only a few mo- 
ments to-day. 

Eve. 
that is too bad of you. 

Godfrey. My dear Mr. Rivers, you are 
surely not going to disappoint us in this 


Rivers his 


Chatterbox! you even 
give m¢ 


steep stairs ? 


Not even to dinner! Now, papa, 


Why, it is six months since you 
have been to town. 


way. 


Mr. Rivers (shaking his head decisive- 
Impossible, Goff. I only ran in 
to-day to attend a sale; and, by the way, 
I picked up a superb Izaak Walton prin- 
I wish I had it with me. You see, 


ly). 


ceps 


they have changed the time-tables; my 


ten-o’ clock has taken off, 
and I must either catch the five or wait 
until midnight to get back. 
{ He consults his watch. 
Godfrey (hesitatingly). But you could 
spend the night; we have asked you so 
many times. 


express been 


BOOK THE 





FourTH—” 


Mr. Rivers. And leave my roses for 
old Mark to blunder over? Never! [i 
would have them all frozen to the roots 
or baked to a crisp. No, my children; 
it must be only a flying visit to-day 
Later on I may come, perhaps for a 
month— Oh, that startles you, does it? 
I was only joking, child. I have lived 
long enough to know that the young birds 
are happier in their own nest and alon 
You used to feel offended that I 
not come, but you see now that | 
right. Is it not so? 

[Godfrey makes an inarticulat: 


would 


was 


sent. 

Mr. Rivers (continuing). It is enough 
to see you again and to know that you 
are still happy. Half an hour and | 
back to my roses again—the old man’s 
roses, that must be so tenderly planted 
and cared for. You who are young hav 
only to gather the flowers that spring wu 
bidden beneath your feet. And yet lx 
careful; even they may wither. 

Eve (apart). Or the thorns may pierce 

Mr. Rivers (rising and walking down 
I delight in a room like this. It is th 
true soul of a house—something that 
should be shown only to the most in 








A HOUSE 





te of our friends. To enter it is 
ealling one by his Christian name. 
tre v's pipe and your work-basket, 
thev look as though they had been 
together. | Picking up Godfrey's 

Ah, my boy, this shows me that 

1 are beginning to appreciate the true 
ages of being a_ benedick. The 
ng on of a button is love reduced 


nt 


ommon sense, heaven in every-day 
But. chut! Eve, it is useless to 
ld the hospital! if the physician does 
ittend to his patient. Look! two 
the fingers are out, and the button is 
ging by a single thread. 

Rve. Goff but just now gave it to me. 

king the glove and threading a nee- 
We have been waiting on each other. 

Vr. Rivers (playfully). I understand; 
honeymoon again—it is still dazzling 

ir eyes. Let it shine while it will: 
ere is but one even in the matrimonial 
neavens. { Walking around the room. | 
The same old pictures and the hundred 
little trifles that speak of a woman’s 
uch. They all have their meaning, like 
the uneonscious pressure of a friend’s 
nd.—something that one might miss 
thout knowing what it was. [Mr. 
Rivers steps on the fragments of the 

Len picture beneath the rug and 
.]| Eh, glass! It feels like it. 

[He tries to turn up the rug with 
his foot. 

Eve (hastily). Now, papa, you must 
not make me blush for my housekeeping. 
The rug was handier than a dust-pan— 
that was all. 

Vr. Rivers. Or even the bell-pull? 
A terrible example to the servants, my 
dear. [Suddenly.] Bless me! Godfrey, 
have you the time ?—I don’t like to hurry. 

[He compares his watch with God- 
frey’s. 


s 


Godfrey. It is only twenty minutes 
after four, and I ean drive you to the 
station in fifteen easily. The carriage 
is still waiting. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, I told the cabman to 
stop. You must let the old man travel 
his own way. I have never missed a 
train yet, and there is a_ tremendous 
mount of satisfaction in arriving early 
ind enjoying the agonies of the people 
who appear at the last moment. The 
railway station is my vaudeville, and I 
go early so as to secure a front seat. 
Vou. CIX.—No. 64.—113 
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[He buttons up his coat and draws on 
his qgloves.| Well, my children, I go 
away content in that you are happy. 
And even though the romance is just a 
little in the background | He crosses 
over and stops before the writing-de sk. ] 
And, by th way, here used to be its own 
particular shrine—the altar itself. In 
that curtained recess there—you need not 
blush, Eve; Godfrey showed it to me long 
ago. Let me see—a photograph of young 
Mrs. Eftingham in her bridal gown, and 
standing before it a vase that was daily 
filled with fresh flowers. Sentimental! 
Well, I suppose it was, but not in the 
common way. The curtain took eare of 
that. And now 

Eve (quickly). You must remember, 
papa, that we have been married a whole 
vear. 

Vr. Rivers. And have accordingly be- 
come a very dignified and matter-of-fact 
young couple. Well, let us see. 

|}ITe makes a motion as though to 
draw the curtain. 

Godfrey (hastily interposing ). It is 
hardly worth the while—an idle fancy 

Eve (aside) Godfrey! 

Mr. Rivers (interrupting). Of which 
you used to be very proud, nevertheless. 
Come, Goff, ’'m not going to make fun 
of you and your pretty fancies, but you 
must let me have my way in this. Surely 
I am privileged. 

{Again attempts to draw the curtain. 

Godfrey (forcibly preventing him). I 
beg your pardon, Mr. Rivers, but you 
must not—must not. 

Eve (apart). Are you mad? It is just 
the way to arouse his suspicions. 
[Aloud.| For shame! Papa, you are as 
curious as a woman. But if you will 
look, it is at your peril. 

Godfrey. Eve! 

Mr. Rivers (delightedly). The curtain! 
Up with it. 

Eve. Don’t blame me, then, if you are 
disappointed. [She draws the curtain 
aside and the picture is seen in the 
recess, with the vase of fresh flowers 
standina before it.] Ah! 

Mr. Rivers. Bravo! [He puts an arm 
around both Eve and Godfrey and draws 
them to him.| Foolish children! Did 
vou really fear that I might laugh at 
vou’ I came here to-day to find you ap- 
parently as happy as in the first dawn 
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of your love, and yet I might have been 
deceived, for my eyes are dim and my 
ears are dull. 
to the vase and picture|, 1 am satisfied. 


But seeing that [he points 


Much may happen in a year’s time, and 
vet nothing can really matter so long as 
you still possess the one thing—the great- 
est in all the world. May you keep it to 
the end. [He turns to go.| Now, then, 
1 can find my way out alone. [He kisses 
Expect me next month, 
as usual. Have you my stick, Godfrey ¢ 
Well, if vou will come. Good-by, good-by. 
[Mr. Rivers and Godfrey exif. Eve 

sits atl table and begins mechan- 


And 


and 


Eve good-by. | 


ically to sew upon the glove. 
then she 
vresses the glove to her lips. 

| Godfrey, follows d hy Wallis, ve- 


suddenly rises 


ente rs, 
Godfrey (to Wallis). Tell William to 
wait; I shall dine at the club, after all. 
[Wallis exil. 
Godfrey (looking up and seeing Eve). 
Ah! 
|Eve starts at the sound of his voice 
and ineffectually tries to conceal 
the glove, finally crumpling it up in 
her hand and facing him defiant- 
ly. Godfrey comes forward slowly. 
Godfrey You must 
I am sorry to be insistent, 


(in a low tone). 

give me that. 

but so long as you bear my name 
Eve. I don’t understand 
Godfrey The letter 


You have it in your 


(impatiently ). 
Hemingway’s letter. 
hand. 

i He extends his own to receive il. 

The door-bell rings sharply. 

Eve. The letter! 

{She glances over at 
table, 
seen to be lying. 

Godfrey (following her glance). Oh, I 
But then {He steps quickly to 
her side, and holding her closely, he gen- 
tly forces open the hand that holds the 
glove. | Eve ! 

Wallis (announcing). 

way. 

[They start apart. Eve crosses and 
deliberately picks up the letter, 
which she reads. 
discreetly. 

Eve (looking up). You may say to 

Mr. Hemingway that Mrs. Effingham is 
not at home. 


the 
the 


sewing- 


under which letter is 


see, 
Mr. 


Heming- 


Wallis coughs 
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Wallis. 
ingway 


I beg pardon, but Mr. H 
(iodfrey Don’t 
| He fo 
lou 


( interrupting ). 
understand? Not at home! 
Wallis to the speaking 
Not at home! Not at home! 
| Wallis exit, 
quickly and stands facing Ey 


The Sf 


door, 
Godfrey comes d 


a moment in silence. 

door is heard to shut. 

Eve (tossing the letter on the seu 

lable ). You let 
glove now. 


might me have 
[/Te hands it to her and proce: 


All his pipe, while she sits 
threads her needle. 
Godfrey. I 


matches. 


can't find 
With your permission. 
| He picks up the letter, twists it i 
a spill, and lights it al a candli 
Godfrey (puffing at his pipe). At 
all, a pipe is the most satisfying th 
in the world. 
|He drops the half-charred bi 
paper and sets his heel upon 
with a long sigh of relief. 
Wallis (at door). The 
waiting, sir. 


seem to 


carriagt 
Godfrey. The carriage! How many 
times must I tell you that I don’t want 
the carriage ? 

Wallis. Then you will dine— 

Godfrey. At home, of course. It 
seems impossible, Wallis, for me to get 
that idea into your head. I shall dine at 
home to-night and to-morrow night and 
the one after that, and probably for th 
next thousand and one nights in uninter- 
rupted succession. Is that quite plain / 

Wallis. Yessir. 

Godfrey. Then clear out. 

[Wallis exit, and Godfrey crosses 
over and sits in reading-chair. 

Godfrey (turning over the leaves of his 
book). Let me see. Book the Fourth 
Oh yes; here we are. Ahem! 

Eve (interrupting). Just one moment, 
Goff. To-morrow— 

Godfrey. Yes, to-morrow— 

Eve. We really must decide upon that 
dining-room paper. Now, then, if you 
are ready. 

[Godfrey takes up his book and Ev 
her work. And then, as thoug! 
moved by a common 
their eyes meet and silence fills. 

THE CURTAIN. 
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THE IRREGULAR ANGULAR LINES f 4 BIG MODERN CITY 


Winter on the Great Lakes 


BY GEORGE HIBBARD 


WAY off as far as the eve could fol- 
low stretched the dull even sea of 


ice, steely smooth in places, in oth- 


rs shattered and piled in jagged heaps. 


\ picture of loneliness, a presentment of 


desolation. A polar bear poised on a 
frozen cake would hardly have been as- 
tonishing, so natural would the appear- 
ance have seemed. A swooping gull, 
however, was apparently the only living 
thing in sight. And yet life was not 
lacking. Here and there many dark dots 
maculated the white monotony of the 
snow. They might appear no more than 
the black, ice-caught pieces of drift- 
wood or wreckage near at hand. A closer 
view, though, showed movement. A 
speck developed into a man. Nor did the 
look of such a one as emerged into 
recognition go far to dissipate the im- 
pression. of aretie conditions. He might 
vell have led one to believe him a dweller 
f the farthest North. Landscape, snow- 
scape, icescape, whatever the scene might 
be called; the flora—or the absence of it; 
the fauna, man and dog,—all added to 
the impression of a magic transference 
to another zone. And if everything else 


failed, the temperature would have come 
to sustain the fancy. Escape from that 
conclusion was impossible. With a cruel 
bitterness the wind drove over the open 
in a fury. The cold was great enough 
for the arctie regions. One might easily 
feel that the limits of human advance 
had been reached and a new record es- 
tablished. One’s nose and one’s ears 
and one’s toes all ministered to the illu- 
sion with a painful realism that was 
most convincing. 

Out there on the lake two miles from 
the shore the breath seemed to freeze, and 
there appeared to be every likelihood of 
the blood doing likewise. The sense of 
remoteness was depressing. The loneli- 
ness might have been appalling. A relief 
expedition at the least might easily be 
considered necessary to restore one to 
humanity. An arctic explorer far from 
ship and “cache” apparently could not 
be more hopelessly lost. 

A turn of the head, however, made 
a difference of half a hemisphere, for 
there were the irregular angular lines 
of a big modern city. The smoke 
trailed heavily across the sky. The 
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tall piercing chimneys proved the pres- 
ence of busy factories. The whole com- 
plicated life of modern civilization was 
within sight and within reach. Not far 
away locomotives moved restlessly. At 
a short distance trolley-cars clanged 
through the streets. In the “sky- 
scrapers ” elevators darted up and down. 
Jostling crowds filled the sidewalks. <A 
little farther away people were driving 
to country clubs. In rich, warm drawing- 
rooms women were having afternoon tea. 
The contrast was another of the many 
presented by our American life. 

Nowhere in the world does winter work 
greater change than on the Great Lakes. 
In no other place does the power of cold 
cause such arrestment. As they are the 
busiest sheets of water in the world in 
summer,—in the winter, by contrast, they 
appear the most deserted and dismal. 
Where a goodly part of the commerce of 
a country has passed, for the most part 
nothing moves. <A lonely bird takes the 
place of the great freighters; a few fisher- 
men come instead of the big propellers. 
The harbors are closed, each vessel held 
in its icy bonds. The rigging of the few 
visible sailing-ships is frozen hard. 
From the funnels of the steamers rises 
no smoke. They are all inert—dormant 
—hibernating until life comes again 
with the passing of the winter months. 
In the quiescence and solitude the 


boats rise more darkly and immen 
even as the elevators seem to tows ; 
greater volume. The mightiest freigh;c, 
is held as helplessly as the smallest ha: 
skiff, and one may approach them as 
might some other enchained mamm: 
Indeed, in the lake ports perhaps n 
than elsewhere can the winter aspect 
the Lakes be felt and seen. The 
even—the busybodies of the harbor 
silent and idle. Nothing moves 
cept perhaps a big fire-boat, wh 
strives to keep a way open and often 
fails. No one stirs on the docks. Hardly 
a sound can be heard. The chains 
the drawbridge are quiet, for no | 
passes. All has paused—all is waiti: 
The temporary end has come, with 
tivity and stir only to be resumed when 
winter is gone. 


The last craft to get through at 
end of the season often gains somethi: 
of a reputation. Practical reasons pri 
vent any stoppage until the last moment 
possible. The longer a vessel runs, the 
greater the freights earned, and often 
chances are taken. No boat ever had 
a more typical and exciting trip than the 
Hutchinson in the year just passed. O1 
the evening of November 29 the Hutchi) 
son in a high sea and driving snow-storm 
ran on an uncharted rock in Lake Su 
perior. ‘The sharp points tore a_ hol 
through the bottom of the big vessel 
In sudden terror 
some of the fire 











men and crew 
made for the 
small boats, but 
were driven back 
by the captain. 
Rockets _ pierced 
the darkness, 
and a huge balk 
of inflammabl 
stuff soaked in 
kerosene was set 
flaming at th 
masthead. Fires 
were lighted on 
the steel decks, 
andall night long 
the signals of 
distress burned 








Each VESSEL IS HELD IN ICY 


With the notifi 
cation of the life- 
Bonps saving _ station 














SIDE BY SIDE CANAL-BOATS 


the life-savers put off through the winter 
During two days the crew and the 
life-saving men remained upon the ship. 
In the mean time the underwriters had 
learned of the wreck; and the Hutchinson 
being abandoned by the owners, Captain 
Charles M. Davis—a lake veteran of seven- 
ty, a famous wrecker—was sent to take 
charge. Wrecking outfits were summoned 
from the “ Soo,” and a working party en- 
gaged. 


seas. 


At once the work of jettisoning 
the cargo began. Six-inch centrifugal 
pumps poured water into the holds filled 
with flaxseed, until fourteen-inch pumps 
could suck up the valuable stuff and force it 
overboard. Fifty thousand bushels, worth 
fifty thousand dollars, were pumped into 
the lake in thirty-two hours. A wrecking- 
tug then started to pull the Hutchinson 
off, but so violent a storm came on that 
the immediate breaking up of the vessel 
seemed unavoidable. With this apparent- 
ly inevitable, the crew and the wreckers 
left her. Before leaving, the heavy anchor 
was let go. On the following day, how- 
ever, with the subsidence of the tempest 
the astonished wreckers found that the 
waves instead of destroying the Hutchin- 
son had lifted the boat off the rock and 
that she was riding in safety. 


LIE IN WINTER COMPANIONSHIP 


Then began one of the 
celebrated in lake history. 
of water 
fourteen 


runs to be 
Nineteen feet 
was one compartment and 
in another. The remaining 
cargo had to be stowed so that it would 
not shift in the heaviest seas. The pumps 
were kept going the entire time. In this 
condition the ploughed steadily 
through the heavy waves, the thickening 
ice. At one time in zero weather and 
with a blinding snow-storm a fifty-mile 
gale blew about the boat. She rolled 
heavily, and because she was so weighted 
down with the thick coating of ice the 
water broke over her at every plunge. 
Two ferry-boats 
needed to help 
au Pelée. 


in 


vessel 


opening 
her to 


a way 
make 


were 
Pointe 


At the port of destination the appear- 
ance of the battered warrior of the waters 


aroused the greatest enthusiasm. The 


whistle of everything that had steam up 


was set going. The wailing sirens of the 
great boats, the tooting of the smaller, 
welcomed the arrival in a cacophonous 
chorus. Three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars were saved to the under- 
writers by the exploit—and the last boat 
of the year was “ in.” 

Notwithstanding the happy termina 
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dur 
of 
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hy side they 
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held like all « 
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ed 
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A BIG FIRE-BOAT TRIES TO KEEP 


of this 
boats have been caught in 
to remain there all 
the beginning of the 


tion other 


and 
In 


1898 a 


however, 
the 
winter. 
winter of 
number of vessels were imprisoned at the 
head of Lake Erie. Thirty-five in all 
were ice-locked, but with a shifting of 
the wind and the help of tugs and fire- 
boats sent out Detroit 
finally set free. The same 
not always been found. An “ old-timer ” 
of the Lakes has recorded that in one case 
long ago a ves- 

-the Badg- 


adventure, 
ice 
obliged 


from they were 


fortune has 


sel 


laid 
to 


from de 


A WAY OPEN deck, = th 


form a. litth 


commonwealt 
of their own. Often the short 
stacks as the twilight deepens, t 
glowing windows show that they are sti 
inhabited. 


smok« 
or, 


Indeed, a eollection of then 
frequently is a very socially active spot 


with indications of much gossip. 
Commerce has stopped. 
dead. 


Business 
In the absolute suspension is 
certain impressiveness. An unmistakab| 
solemnity is the result of the complet 
negation. 
and the contrast is very striking. 





State once 
frozen did 
The 
crew was obliged 
to 
and corn all win- 
ter. The ice was 
so thick the boat 
could not be got 
out, and yet not 
solid all the way 
to the shore 
that the men 
eould reach land. 
As the  narra- 
tor states, “ they 
had to stay 
aboard and eat 


er 
up 
not escape. 
oats 


live on 


sO 





a 


Where much was, nothing is, 








oats until the 


ice broke up.” 


FISHING 


BEHIND A WIND-BREAK 





WINTER ON THE GREAT LAKES. 


es piled high with the yellow freight of 
boards from the mills about Duluth, 
, the Northwest for 
nterland,” have disappeared. Indeed, 
are told that in a few years they will 


he forests of 


be seen at all, or will only be found 
But other 
lustries have come instead, and they 


erv diminished numbers. 


growing 


ces of manu- 
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be drawn from 


from 


offer gain, a profit may 
beneath rather beneath 
the thick frozen coating. 

Th 
in summer, do not with the approach of 
Only 


change. 


them—or 
fisherfolk, who are fully occupied 
winter give over their occupation. 


the method 
As has been said, Esquimau-like figures 


and manner of it 





ture and trade. 
The great 
hale backs,” 
irfeited with 
ir thousands 
tons of ore 
swallowed raven 
usly, no longer 
illow on their 
vay. The 

lumps 
ot allowed to 
vo spouting down 


holds, 


late rto be sucke d 


mas 
are 


to their 


Ip, sometimes 
x thousand tons 

a day. Esea- 
naba, St. Ignace, 


ind L’Anse have 





, 











for the 
vinter months to 


ct ased 


send iron over 

the Lakes. No 

ypper comes from West Superior, Lake 
Linden, or Manitowoe. 
Milwaukee the fleet of grain-vessels is 
held helplessly. They de- 
spatched either with their sides swelling 
with corn or wheat or decks piled with 
the white barrels of finished flour. The 
hundreds of thousands and millions of 
tons of coal are not now conveyed west- 
from the Lake Erie ports. The 
black ecolliers rest darkly on the white 
snow, more grim of than 
n the summer. 


In Chicago and 


cannot be 


ward 


aspect even 
the Lakes which 
have been crowded highways of ships. 
They are “ regions of thick-ribbed ice.” 
lo be upon them is indeed to be “im- 
the winds.” Still, 
not absolutely deserted. Hu- 
measure 


Nothing moves on 


prison’d in viewless 
they are 
life and activity in a 
still exist upon them. In a sense a lim- 
ted industry is still actively pursued. 
While navigation of the waves may not 


nan 


HE 


FISHERMEN STAY AT THEIR POSTS 


environment. 
The fishermen are the “ human element ” 


might indieate an arctic 
of the winter, and with them the dogs 
might almost be ineluded, they are so 
much a part of the life and endeavor. 
The winter fishing, however, is rather 
follow- 
ing it the fishermen only work up so much 
“waste material,” employing useless time. 
The fisheries of the Great Lakes 
as a summer business—and something of 
Over six millions of dol- 
lars are invested in it. Over a hundred 
and thirty millions of pounds of fish have 
been caught in a season. Over two mil- 
lion dollars the value of the 
“eatch.” The fishing in the winter has 
nothing the same proportion. Still, from 
a large lake port in the dead of winter 
five 
may go out in a day. 

The occupation is arduous enough, and 
not to be followed without hardship and 


“ 


a “by-product,” as it were. In 


exist 


a business, too. 


has been 


from hundred to a thousand men 


eres pura re ee 


eee 
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risk. The mere facing of the cold is 
bad, but there are perils—sudden and 
appalling. The professional fisherman 
sets out in the winter as near five o’clock 
in the morning as possible. Often he 
goes ten or fifteen miles to the fishing- 
ground, and by early afternoon the fish, 
famished as they are, have ceased to bite 
in commercial quantities. 

The deepest dark which comes before 
the dawn—and in midwinter the dawn is 
still far off—meets the fisherman at the 
start. The thermometer is quite as often 
as not well below zero. The wind, driving 
in over the bleak levels of ice, bites and 
freezes, until human flesh is unequal to 
the attack. In fact, the fishermen fre- 
quently venture out only with a mask 
of some thick stuff, with holes cut for 
eyes and mouth. In truth, a follower of 
the gentle craft of Izaak Walton under 
these circumstances goes about his work 
in the disguise and with the look of a 
train-robber. A request for your money 
or your life might seem more likely than 
a cheery “ Morning.” 

The dogs with almost arctic hardihood 
scarcely appeared to feel the cold. In- 


Specimens are to be found which mi 
seem to offer an entire bench show in 
exhibit. For the most part, howe, 
they are distinguishable and credita 
examples of mongrel breeds, and some 
are very good examples. They trotted 
away with the sleigh containing food, 
bait, material for the “ wind screen,” and 
all needed for the work of day. 

When day broke, the lake was dotted 
as far as the eye could see with separat: 
fishermen or isolated groups. The canvas 
guards fastened to poles set in the ic 
keep off the blasts, for the hardiest can- 
not sit or stand with no exercise but 
the lifting and lowering of the fishing 
line without such protection. The hole 
cut upon arrival at the proper place is 
about six or eight inches across, and 


_ through this the hook with its bait of 


minnows is lowered. A peculiar arrange 
ment enables the watcher to take a few 
steps occasionally and beat the hands for 
warmth and yet know when he has a 
“bite.” A crosspiece of perhaps a foot 
is fastened to a stick of perhaps two 
feet. To the shorter end of the longer 
piece beyond the crosspiece the line is 

attached. The 

erosspiece is put 











athwart the hole, 
the longer end 
of the stick ex- 
tending over the 
ice. When a fish 
swallows the bait 
the long end is 
lifted up, notify 
ing the _fisher- 
man of his prize. 
From the nature 
of the device the 
name “tie-up” 
is understand- 
able. Indeed, 
with the use of 
this contrivance 
a number of 











HOMEWARD BOUND IN LATE AFTERNOON 


deed, their high spirits were the only 
enlivening features of the expedition. 
They are of all kinds—or perhaps in 
most eases one might more properly say 
that each is all kinds of dogs in one. 


holes may be cut 
and a single man 
watch a number 
of lines. 

For hours the fishermen stay at their 
posts. We found one man, more luxu- 
rious than the others, seated directly on 
an oil-stove, an interposed board serving 
for protection. The most of them, 

















FLOATING ICE THROUGH THF CHANNEL 


though, faced it out without other help 
than the “wind-break.” Four, five, six 
hours must sometimes pass before a start 
can be made for home, and even an hour 
s a chilling experience. On a man’s eye- 
brows and mustache and beard icicles 
gather. And perhaps the fish may not 
come. Often after all the toil and endur- 
anee the fisherman may return with his 
sleigh empty. And to render the experi- 
ence more trying, another party not many 
hundred yards away may be drawing them 
out as quickly as the lines can be pulled 
up. The fish sell from five to seven cents 
a pound. Often the fisherman gains only 
a few pennies, though sometimes as much 
as ten and twelve dollars have been made 
in a day. 

The dogs huddled together for comfort. 
For them there was nothing but waiting 
for the time to go. And they know well 
when the time has arrived. The joyful 
yelps prove their dislike of the monotony 
and the eold. As nearly as they can 
have their will the return is a race. They 
would make as much as possible a 
straight way “across country,” and take 
everything in their course —ice hum- 
mocks or spreading cracks. For them 
home-going would be a steeplechase if 
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the man did not restrain them. Anyway, 
he has difficulty in keeping up. But 
after half a dozen miles they tire a little, 
and generally they approach land with 
lolling tongues and dragging steps. In 
a weary walk they fall into what becomes 
almost a procession in the middle of the 
afternoon, and slowly reach shelter. 

All returns are not so easy and for- 
tunate—a burst of speed with joyous 
barks across the frozen Lakes. Indeed, 
there has been no coming back. A bliz- 
zard a dozen miles from shore with the 
thermometer below zero is a very serious 
matter. No landmarks can be seen— 
there is nothing by which to direct a 
course. A man may easily be lost and 
wander until overcome. Too often this 
has happened, and hardly a winter has 
passed without some such disaster. 

A man so lost will often trust to the 
instinct of the dogs to find a way home 
through the bewildering storm and gloom. 
Sometimes, however, even the animals 
have been at fault. In a recent case a 
fisherman with three dogs was over- 
taken on the homeward way by a sudden 
tempest of wind and snow. To see even 
a few feet must have been impossible, 
and even the dogs must have been over- 
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come with fright or found that they were 
unable to guide themselves in the right 
direction. Still, though two were loose, 
they did not desert the man. When the 
searching parties found him on the fol- 
lowing day he was dead, frozen to death, 
but the dogs with him were alive. One 
dog, which had not unharnessed, 
was mad, however, and had to be killed 
at once, 


been 


Fish are not the only yield of the winter 
Lakes, for the itself is a plentiful 
crop. The harvest is of good proportion, 
and the chilly harvesting a large opera- 
tion. The blocks are floated to the ice- 
down canals of clear water a 
mile or two in length, and a small army 
of cutters is busy with the work. With 
the great cities on the shores, a great deal 
of this has to be done, but the character 
of it is not so different 
the size of the 
process elsewhere. 


ice 


he uses 


except as to 
operation—from the 


As a result of conditions existing on 


the winter Lakes the ice-crushing ferry- 
boat has been evolved. In other lands 
in consequence this has come into use— 
another example of what was once called 
“a Yankee invention,” and is now named 
“a Yankee invasion.” Russia sent her 
foremost admiral—Rear-Admiral Maka- 
roff, who recently met his death—to study 
the ice-crusher Sainte Marie at work be- 
tween the upper and lower peninsulas of 
Michigan. No boat of the like—except the 
Saint Ignace, a smaller predecessor—had 
ever been seen. Three hundred and five 
feet over all, able to carry eighteen 
loaded freight-cars—with a screw at the 
bow as well as the stern, the first to suck 
the sustaining water from under the ice 
so that the boat climbing upon it could 
crush it down and break it and throw it 
out of the way. Often two, three, and 
even four feet of solid blue ice have been 
broken in this fashion. In Russia ice- 
crushers are now at work on the Neva, 
in Lake Baikal, at Vladivostok itself. 
The Nadesburg and the Ermark and oth- 
ers have been built upon models furnished 
by the winter Lakes, and in many of the 
cold parts of the earth ice-crushing boats 
are now to be found. 

For the most of the time and through 
the greater part of their many square 
miles of frozen surface the inland 
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seas are deserted and desolate. A < 
unbroken silence is over them. A y 
unitormity of aspect distinguishes th 
No living thing moves upon them, 
flies above them—except an occasi: 
bird, making the solitude the greater by 
its solitary contrast. In the impriso: 
hand of winter they lie and must 
until the winter is gone. Then, as 
change in autumn is great from activi 
to stillness—almost as might appear fro: 
life to death,—in the spring the transfor- 
mation is as complete. After the tranc 
of absolute inanimation seems to follow 
new being. With the first sunshine th 
ice begins to crack. With the first warm 
breeze of April it is set adrift,—the mad 
debacle down the Niagara to the wild 
plunge over the Falls showing best the 
wonder of the breaking up. Even before 
the ice is fully gone the freighters have 
started. The setting out of the first 
boat is an’event of even more importance 
than the arrival of the last one “through” 
in the autumn,—as a beginning with its 
promise is always more significant than 
any ending with its unfruitful conclusion. 

With the “opening of navigation” a 
new season of commerce has begun, with 
all it means of losses and failures and 
hopes and accomplishments. With the 
“opening of navigation” all the lake 
cities insensibly feel a new stir and vigor, 
and show it. Through the winter some- 
thing of the torpid apathy of the Lakes has 
unavoidably lain upon them, but with the 
change in their watery provinces, which 
are their reasons for being, they change 
in look and life. The Lakes are the 
real tributaries of the most of them, 
and with this dependence on them they 
relapse and revive with them. “The 
opening of navigation” is an “ open ses- 
ame.” With it they reach their golden 
treasure-jars. To be sure, these are only 
cargoes of golden grain, mighty loads of 
precious metal if not the precious metals, 
barges full of “black diamonds,” but in 
value they exceed the output of the 
most famous mines, and are far in excess 
of any robber hoard. With the spring 
the flood begins. The harbors are alive 
with the meving craft, the docks are 
stirring with the busy crowds. All is 
changed. In short, “navigation” is 
“open,” and the life of the Lakes has 
begun once more. 





The Eye of the Mind 


Ae 

HE was a lady of infinite sentiment 
she would have told you so her- 
self that had kept her 
usly young, as a wise friend put it, 
if it had left the outward trace of 


sentiment 


: on her fair face, and a certain wan- 
ng habit of the eye that made ever 
discreet adventure. 
Heretofore indiscretion had been im- 
sible. Bulwarked by the facts of a 
Brahmin position, a conscience inherited 
th the Severn nose and deve'oped along 
straight line, and a certain 
that swung instinctively 
the mental rather than the emotional 
de of an equation, she had, up to her 
thirty-ninth birthday, kept within the 
bounds of her own limita- 
ns. Not that she failed to fondle and 
cosset this fundamental sensibility; she 
was too aware of the quality and too 
proud of its existence to neglect it; but 
she had somewhat timidly recognized 
that action lay outside her grasp, and had 
turned with a delicate enthusiasm to ap- 
preciation as her field, fancying that in 
the recognition of beauty—the picture, 
the poem, the symphony—coupled with 
more unconscious attention to the 
painter, the poet, the musician, she was 
giving free play to her nature. The ef- 
feet she produced was gratifying. She 
was gracious, eager, sympathetic. She 
grew cunning in the use of a phrase; her 
quick ear caught the salience of a ques- 
tion; the answer flew back with a tint 
f its own. She refined everything that 
came to her; in an age of carelessness and 
wide speaking, a vast distinction. She 
became oracular, indefinable, precious; 
the isolation of her situation appealed; 
her wealth and her position allured, and, 
| short, she found herself a personage. 
She lived, as it were, in a conservatory 
if the emotions; the air she breathed— 
soft and perfumed—bore no relation to 
the wind that blew outside. No sun 
blinded the eyes that saw only in shad- 


same 


stidiousness 


vell-ordered 
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MORTON 


reaches. 


Sut 


owed She was serene, happy, 


content. one day something hap- 
just after this same thirty-ninth 
birthday; whether by accident or design, 
whether nature, tired of husks, turned 
greedily to food, or the artistic sense, 


pened 


groping vaguely for a new emotion, 
clutched, by mistake, reality,—we shall 
never know. At al! events Joanna Severn 
found herself in love. 

Mrs. McTavish, who happened to be 
the wise friend in the ease and a sister 
as well, twenty years older and a century 
more knowing, short, stout, aggressive, 
had drawn a chair to the couch on which 
Miss Severn lay, pathetic in white draper- 
ies, her face hidden in the cushions. One 
large jewelled hand rested heavily, yet 
with a certain kindness, on the younger 
woman’s slender shoulder, and a palm- 
leaf fan—for it was a sultry May and she 
had hurried from the country 
incisive words. 


beat in her 


“My dear child,” she was saying, “I 
haven’t the heart to scold you, and I am 
too much concerned to laugh, though it 
is really ridiculous. You ought to see it 
vourself, Nanna; the whole thing is out 
of keeping! Why in the world couldn’t 


you have gone on in your nice, happy 
way—happy for you, that is—you know 


I’ve never denied it would bore me to 
death—instead of suddenly letting it all 
go for naught and starting afresh on a 
new plan—by that I mean falling in love 
with Harry Doane like—a schoolgirl ?” 
Miss Severn gave no sign. 
“T suppose you'll say that it is per- 
fectly natural, this falling in love at forty 
-though it seems rather uncanny to me 
—and if it had been Judge Howard or 
John Temple or somebody like that who 
was suitable and established—I won’t 
speak of money, because you’ve really 
enough yourself, thanks to Aunt Paterson 
I should bow my head piously and 
order a gown in peace; but this boy 
—why, Nanna, it’s absurd.” She took 
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hand from Joanna’s shoulder, who 
lay motionless. 

“I’m thankful enough that you sent 
for me when you did and told me. I’ve 
had an inkling of it before from some- 
thing that Joe Ward said to Tom at his 
office, and I only wish that you’d had 
the sense to call me sooner. I’m not al- 
together ignorant, if you are.” Her voice 
took on the professional tone of a physi- 
cian. “I know life, and I’ve had ex- 
perience with men. Why, my dear, it is 
From a little girl 
in pantalettes—no, of course you didn’t 
wear pantalettes; I don’t know as I did 
myself—but at any rate from a mere 
child, you know, you’ve never looked at 
a man except in the abstract and col- 
lectively. Everybody has noticed it, and 
I don’t deny that in a way it has been a 
charm and certainly a protection. Who 
but you could have gone on dancing after 
Hepner, as you did, and sitting in the 
room with every portrait he painted! I 
haven’t forgotten that queer, one-eyed 
man who played the violin and got his 
dinner here every night, and Professor 
Murray—with two wives, I mean—though 
in simple justice I believe he did think 
one of them was dead,—who stayed in this 
very house for four mortal months. That 
couldn’t have happened to another woman 
in Boston!” 

Mrs. McTavish had left her chair and 
was standing in the centre of the room, 
her restless hands busy with some tall 
on the table. Suddenly Joanna 
sat up. 

“You’re taking me just as I thought 
you would, Louisa.” Her lips parted in 
a small smile. “I’ve lain here quietly 
until you were finished; I haven’t been 
weeping, only waiting. I’ve told you 
everything, and for the last two hours 
you’ve disapproved and laughed and 
seolded in the very words that said you 
wouldn’t, and you’ve succeeded jn using 
me up entirely. I haven’t asked advice 
because I didn’t want it. [ve simply 
told you because you are my sister, and 
I think you ought to know. But a woman 
of forty—if you insist on cataloguing me 
—doesn’t wear a man’s ring on her third 
finger and then ask another woman if 
she shall put it on.” 

The sunlight enlivened the diamond on 
the slender hand that she held out. 


her 


so out of your line. 


roses 
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“Of course my being fifteen 
older than Harry is, I suppose, a 
but with such a disparity,” she ad 
rather primly, “there is always a 
feeling, I think, that gives a_ bet 
basis for happiness than a convention- 
al suitability.” 

She smiled again, rose from her seat, 
her soft gown floated with her, and put 
an eager arm about the other. “ So let's 
call off all this talk, Loulie, at least be- 
tween you and me. I’ve promised Harry, 
and I shall marry him. I’m very happy,” 
she added, softly, “ and very sure—” 

Mrs. MeTavish shook her head 
looked gravely through her glasses. 

“You’ve promised, Nanna, but 
haven’t married him yet. 
different matter. 
that’s hard for us women, 
measure and weigh and 
and deny and ponder.” 

The clock on the mantel chimed and 
caught her ear. 

“My dear, we use up every verb!” she 
ended, with a laugh, and stepped to the 
window. “There, my child, it’s five 
o’clock, and George has come for me. 
Good-by, dear,—not another word. The 
four-forty on next Saturday week, you 
and your Harry. I’ve got two or three 
other people.” 

She held Joanna’s face in a kiss and 
ran down the steps. As her carriage door 
closed, a man clean-shaven, ruddy, and 
long-limbed turned in at the gate. 


and 


you 


That’s quite a 
There’s a time between 
when we 
yateh and hope 


To be handsome, successful, and well- 
beloved; to have closed the chapters 
of endeavor at twenty-five; to have 
crowned youth with the rewards of age,— 
this comes to but few, but in good meas- 
ure it had come to Harry Doane. Mrs. 
MeTavish read him not in her books. 
His world was not hers, and he knew not 
her gods; but o!ld Hepner would have 
told you that the boy was a genius. 
“ Gad, sir, he paints as well as I do, only 
you fools won’t have it—he paints hands 
better, and when he turns of sixty ”— 
he shrugged a heavy shoulder,—* why, 
egad again! John Hepner will have 
been forgotten!” 

Born of clever, simple folk in a New 
England village, their one child, he had 
evaded spoiling only because of a great 
talent. A pencil in his baby hand had 
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set a wonder growing in his mother’s face. 
His father understood, and together they 
had trained the boy for his work. He 
went to school and then to Paris, mere 
lad in years, man in perception and ex- 
pression. It was a triumph from teacher 
to teacher, and then came John Hepner 
and a master! “Iwas a friendship, too, 
for Doane felt the heart of the other 
man on the instant—the heart that critics 
said he had painted out. Much work—for 
the boy was earnest,—recognition imme- 
diate from the start, and he came back 
one year for a glimpse of the two in 
Belset and a long winter with Hepner 
in Boston. 

Joanna Severn had met him in Hep- 
ner’s studio—he was using Tucker’s that 
month—a rather overdone room, with too 
much color and contrast, but the gor- 
geous hangings made a charming back- 
ground for the slender figure in furs, and 
the boy came forward at the wave of 
Hepner’s hand to greet her. He had 
bright teeth and a laughing eye, and his 
hair curled crisply in front. She was 
very gracious, and the boy found her de- 
lightful and paintable. As for Joanna, 
she couldn’t have altogether told you what 
she found the boy. He stirred a new 
emotion. She turned to Hepner as he 
left the room. 

“Won’t you bring Mr. Doane with you 
on Friday? I shall be glad to see him.” 

So Doane went, and again, and often, 
and it became a habit; the days grew long- 
er, and the spring came out of the east, 
and Joanna knew that it was love; and 
the lad spoke, and Joanna listened, and 
gave herself the luxury of a hesitation, 
and then the eestasy of telling him that 
she loved him too. And, after that hour 
of wonder, she had gone to her room and 
written to her sister, which was a la 
mode and thoughtful, but the boy had 
walked up and down the path of the 
park outside and smoked a whole pocket- 
ful of cigars, and thought long thoughts 
—and some of them were his own 
thoughts, but most of them were the 
thoughts of the ages. 


And now they were sitting, they two, 
in a victoria on their way from the Rex- 


ton station. It was a radiant afternoon, 
and Joanna had insisted on Harry’s ta- 
king off his hat, and the sun bronzed his 
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curls, and he held her hand under 
fold of her dress as they turned in 
the avenue. 

Burleigh was on the top of a sh 
hill, balsam -lined, with hemlocks 
yond,—Mrs. McTavish lived in terror 
this hill, and invariably walked up 
down. The road wound through 4 
pine grove and ended rather abrupt- 
ly at the door of a lumbering br 
house with mansard roof and spread 
wings that Edith Louden said cou!d 
have been more aptly named. But it was 
covered with vines and flowers, and on thy 
rocks below pounded the sea. 

The door was wide open as they drove 
up, and Mrs. MeTavish came _ forward 
Doane helped Miss Severn out, and sh 
held a hand of each. “I’m so glad to 
see you,’—her smile was embracing. 
“Come im and have your tea. We ar 
all here, you gee—the Bryces and Edith 
Louden, Judge Howard, you know, and 
an old college friend of my husband's 
from Detroit, Mr. and Mrs. Bourne, and 
Miss Bourne—” 

The young girl started forward. Sh« 
was a pretty little thing with a pink 
face that flushed easily. 

“ Why, it’s my Mr. Doane,” she laughed, 
as he took her hand and laughed too. 
“ You see, I didn’t know he was the one,” 
—she turned to Joanna. “I didn’t even 
know he wasn’t in Paris!” 

The older woman sharpened her look. 
“Qh no; he’s been in Boston all win 
ter. Did you know one another in Eu- 
rope, then ?” 

Doane turned an answer. “ Well, 
rather, Nanna,” he said. “ We used to 
be fellow students.” 

The girl’s laugh rippled again and her 
color deepened. “He didn’t think he 
could paint, and found out he could. | 
thought I could, and found out | 
couldn’t!” 

And then two men came in from thi 
golf-field for their tea, with Tom Mce- 
Tavish close behind. 

“Oh, by the way, Aunt Nanna” 
Daisy Bourne turnedpat® the title and 
Joanna ruffled :-—“ jaa met Perkins on 
the avenue, and he your trunk hadn't 
come. It can’t nowaill the 8.15.” 

So Joanna had to limit her prepara 
tions to a clean face and a fresh pocket 
handkerchief’ and go to dinner in her 
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dress with Judge Howard, ayhile 
site her and next to Doane sat Dais? 
ine, pink and dimpling in a white 

n that Edith Louden called “ unmis- 
able.” This cast a shadow, but after 

ner there came, light, for Harry 
eht her out at once in the drawing- 

_and holding her hand, looked into 

eyes and whispered: “ Ara I doing 

right, dear? Do you think they like 

e? I want you to be as proud of me 
[ am of you!” 

\fter five days of rain, the sixth morn- 
was dazzling. Joanna, awake in the 
rly sunshine, felt a sense of physical 
lief strong enough to dull somewhat the 
iin at her heart, that rose insistent with 

each dawn. In the silence of the hour she 
llowed her mind to review its impres- 
ons. The week had all gone wrong: 
very one must have seen that, theugh, 

of course, not as clearly as it had come 

They were not the kind of people 

who felt, and she was, and for them 

these last days made just an 

to be followed by a dozen of the same 

sort, while for her they might hold the 

turning-point of her life. 

Of course there were definite reasons 
why things had not gone well. She 
hugged her sense of justice to her. She 
would be fair-minded. The sullen storm, 
first of all; Louisa’s bad cold that had 
kept her in her room much of the time; 
and the business in town that had taken 
the men up in the morning and brought 
them back late,—it was all natural 
enough, and it had given the others much 
to do. Tom’s only idea of the duty of 
host was to sit in a corner and laugh at 
Edith Louden’s jokes, and Harry had had 
to spend much of his time at the bridge- 
table. He was undeniably fond of cards, 
though, and she had watched him narrow- 
ly; she never joined, for she hated games, 
and that means that you can’t play them. 
His eager attention and wrinkled fore- 
head at first amused and then annoyed her. 

It had annoyed her, too, to see how well 
Daisy Bourne played. When she was 
Harry’s partner they were sure to win, 
for their understanding of one another’s 
game was remarkable—grown it must have 
been, the older woman told herself, from 
some subtle and mutual mental compre- 
hension. She would stand it as long as 


to her. 


episode 


- 


-< 


She could, and then turn to a window that 
lodkged, to the sea. The wind was bending 
a slerider ash-tree almost to the ground; 
its Teaves® lay broken and scattered be- 
low. ~A®™ larger wave dashed its spray 
vabpye .the bank; its last drops, borne 

“housewgird: wet the pane, and the window 
‘trembled in its casing. Underneath her 

discomfort lay a pricking sense of self- 

pity that she had really striven hard to 

“You 


are getting morbid,” her mind asserted. 


account for by physical reasons. 


You stay indoors too much; go out into 


the wind and rain and get your balance. 
You must not be jealous; there is no rea- 
son. It is weak of you—weak and 
wrong.” But through her reasoning rang 
the . persistent, penetrating note of her 
heart, that would not be stilled: 

“ You are forty and that girl is twenty- 
two; twenty-two and forty! It is not 
fair!” 

Sometimes a walk down the avenue 
would refresh her, and when Harry went 
with her, and held her cloak about her 
as he pushed her up the hill with strong 
arm, her smile freed itself and her laugh 
answered his, and she was almost happy. 

Only onee Daisy had spoiled it by com- 
ing too, and had pitched a golf-ball to him 
straight and hard—she herself never could 
direct a ball,—and Harry’s voice had a 
tone of pleased surprise as he caught it. 

“Why, you ean throw!” cried he. 

Harry seemed to have developed a 
strange liking for the unusual. There had 
been no talk such as Hepner was fond of 
starting, or such as gave her own draw- 
ing-room its character. Pictures hadn’t 
been spoken of in days—nor books nor 
ideas. There was only a running mention 
of people and golf and boats, and she 
didn’t know a brassey from a centre- 
board! How glad she was that it was 
almost over. Yes; the visit had been a 
failure, but to-morrow was the last day. 
She seized on the thought of the summer 
that should be all hers; that should make 
her forget this torturing week,—but across 
her confidence in the future lay the dull 
cloud of a present insecurity; a half- 
realization that what she feared had 
struck deep at the roots of what she 
knew; a something that seemed to fore- 
shadow a readjustment of her own hap- 
piness. Struggle as she would, she could 
not get beyond it. 
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a few hours later, she stood on 
randa, serene, poised, mistress of 
t 
ster, who was marshalling her guests 
line of traps that stood in the 

“I’m old-fashioned enough to 
all-day picnic,” Mrs. MeTavish 


ed, as she tied a veil stoutly over 


vn delicate charm, and smiled ; 


on The only concession I make 

to pack everybody into one barge. 
t's not a boat. Mrs. Bourne, as you 
erners always think, but a sort of 
omnibus in colors, named for a lady 
virtue, in which you sit sideways 
are irresistibly moved to song. 
na dear, vou and Harry shall have 
iew runabout. Two of you men will 
o go with the baskets—there are 
many of you. Judge Howard and 
n shall take turns driving Daisy and 
No, thank you. I'll start on my own 
. and you shall pick me up at the foot 


rie hill.” 


Bradford’s beach lies white and nar- 
between two high grass-grown bluffs 
break sharply to the sea. On its 

rd sands they had made a fire, spread 

r cloth, and eaten luncheon, and now, 
the afternoon sun hanging red and 
against the western hills, they sat 

under the shelter of the cliffs, two here, 
hree there, with laughing groups beyond. 

Joanna’s parasol held her own face in 

idow and brought into relief the griz- 

ed head of old Mr. Bourne, who had 
llen to her conversational lot, and who, 
ng exhaus.ed uneasily all other topics, 

id seized on the theme of his daughter’s 


perte ctions. 


In spite of a certain sym- 
pathy thac the candor of his fatherly 
enthusiasm stirred, she winced at the 
turn the talk had taken. Her perception 
fell short of the humor of the situation: 
t stopped at the coincidence of their 
thoughts. To change the subject she 
uuld have seorned had she the inclina- 
on, and she was conscious only of a 
sh to exhaust it. So she held a smile 
her lips while her ears struggled to 
eny the touch of a girl’s silvery laugh 
just beyond, brought into relief against 
the deeper tones of Harry’s voice. 
“And the way she has behaved about 
her engagement is wonderful.” Joan- 
started. Mr. Bourne met the ques- 
1 in her eyes. 
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‘You didn’t know she was engaged, 
Miss Severn’? Well, I don’t wonder. 
You see, we don’t speak of it, her mother 
and I, unless she does first, and she’s 
not the girl to talk to everybody. Why, 
it’s to young Miller, my partner’s boy, 
n Detroit. They were to be married 
last fall.” His voice clouded to a whis- 
per. “But a couple of months before 
the day, his doetor—he’d had a bit of a 
cough, and he’s a slender chap—found out 
that things were pretty bad with him, 
and that he’d have to go away if he 
wanted to live—he had just a fighting 
chanee. Daisy never hesitated a minute 
when we told her. ‘Then we'll be mar- 
ried to-morrow,’ said she, ‘and go to 
Colorado together.’ 

“The doctor said that wouldn’t do, and 
her mother and T bore him out; but she 
just smiled and insisted, and *twasn’t 
till Miller himself wouldn’t hear to it 
and it broke him up some, I can tell you 

that she gave way. Then we brought 
her East, and she does everything we 
want her to, but she never says much. 
She’s just waiting, and she won’t have 
long to wait, either. Miller’s doing very 
well; they say he'll be all right again 
in a year, and then they’ll be married. 
And that, Miss Severn, is the sort of a 
girl my Daisy is!” 

His kind old eves beamed at her from 
under their gray brows as he held back 
his head and waited for an answer. 
Joanna realized the inadequacy of her 
attention, and was struggling for a word 
just as Edith Louden came by with one 
of the Bryces. She seized her opportu- 
nity and stood up. 

“T thank you for telling me this, Mr. 
Bourne ”—she held out her hand,—* and 
now I’m going out to the lighthouse. 
No, you are not to follow,” as he rose 
ponderously. “TI want to see the keeper’s 
old mother. She is very shy, but I talked 
with her last fall when I was here, and 
[ promised to come again. No; not even 
you, Harry.” She smiled and shook her 
head at the young man who had reached 


“ 


her side. I really want to go alone.” 
The relief was genuine, even with the 
shame that followed close at its heels for 
the unworthiness of her suspicions, yet 
it somehow failed of completeness.. Her 
austere sense of justice winced at the 
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latitude she had allowed her feeling now 
that she realized the wrong she had done 
the man she loved in hinting, even to 
her own consciousness, that he could be 
disloyal to her. Ordinarily her impulse 
would have been to go straight to Harry 
and confess her fault—the impulse of all 
honest natures that are simple at heart, 
even though, as in her own case, overlaid 
by many subtleties of growth and habit; 
but somehow this did not seem quite pos- 
sible in the new mood that possessed her. 
She felt alert, apprehensive, even as if 
on the verge of some discovery, and her 
one idea was to be alone. 

So she did not turn in at the little 
gate, nor glance at the porch where an 
old woman in a mob-cap put down her 
clicking needles to peer at her through 
the lattice. She kept on, absorbed in her 
own thoughts, till a sudden turn brought 
her face to face with a larger sea. Rock 
and tree blotted out all sign of human 
life, and she stood alone before the great 
blue element. 

It spoke and she listened, and the 
pregnant meaning of many things came 
suddenly to her: the mystery of obe- 
dience to law; the inevitableness of ebb 
and flow; strange mutual attraction of 
tide and the pale crescent that hung 
faint-hearted now in too bright a sky; 
the great sympathy that carries goods 
and life from shore to shore, across an 
envious deep; the message of the wind 
that hurls waves hill-high and brushes a 
curl gently across a baby’s face. Down 
the long range they came, these thoughts, 
and met her own, and in the great prob- 
lems she found, as many have found be- 
fore her, solution for the small. It seem- 
ed as if a veil through which all her life 
she had peered faintly had suddenly fallen 
from before her, rent by a shaft of light 
so fierce, so white, that it filled every 
corner of her brain, so that at last she 
saw not only with the gaze that strained 
to the wide horizon, but with the eye of 
the mind that looked beyond the visual 
into the real, gauging its truth, its neces- 
sity, its inevitableness. A sense of power 
thrilled her, even though it brought a pain, 
as she realized in her own soul the sud- 
den growth that her nature had achieved. 
She regarded no longer the sea with its 
rosy arch, nor the white land that girt 
it; these sank to vagueness before the 
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real vision, as the works of the Cr 
must pale in His presence, or that \ 
is a part of Him. 


A man’s loud eall broke the stillness. 
She turned in answer as Harry carn, 
around the curving beach. 

“Oh, here you are! That old w 
at the house said she’d seen you go 
Why, Nanna,”—he stopped short and 
took both her hands in his,—* what’s th 
matter? Your eyes are wet! Tell m 
what has happened.” 

The quick anxiety of his tone bro. 
her back to earth. “ Why, nothin: 
the matter—Harry—” she hesitated an 
instant. “ My dear,” she went on, and 
her voice was low and gentle, “I hay 
something to tell you—something 
begins with a confession. I’ve had a 
dreadful week, and the worst part of it 
has been myself—I’ve been jealous !— 
jealous of you and Daisy Bourne.” 

Harry’s fresh laugh 
and his arm was 
drew back. 

“That is not all. Something showed 
me a little while ago that I was quit 
wrong—something that Mr. Bourne said, 
and it made me ashamed—ashamed an 
relieved. Then I came here by my 
self, happy but not quite satisfied,—and 
while I’ve been here alone I’ve thought 
it all out. I see clearly now—and | 
know what I ought to do. Harry—! 
must give you up!” 

A sudden color burned to the young 
man’s forehead. “Nanna, what non 
sense!” he eried. “Give me up—why, 
you love me and I love you. What has 
come over you? This is unreasonable.” 

“No; it’s very reasonable,” she inter- 
rupted, softly, “and you must hear m 
out, please. Ever since we came to Bur- 
leigh I’ve had a curious, underlying feel- 
ing that neither you nor I was getting, 
nor would get, all that we needed from 
our relation. There have seemed so many 
things that mean much to you that are 
nothing to me; and as for myself, I have 
always a strong sense of robbing you of 
what is your right. Harry, I hate to 
acknowledge it, but I can’t help it, dear: 
I’m too old for you.” 

She waved back the answer that the 
man began, and went on: “At first | 
thought—and I apologize now—dear, t/iat 
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interrupted her 
about her, but sh: 
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» were attracted to Daisy Bourne, and 
.s sure that she was to you. I’ve 
unjust to her too, brave little girl, 
as I told you, that is all past; I 

t have to look to jealousy for a rea- 

for just now all the vague thoughts 
fancies that harassed me have crystal- 
| into one certainty. My dear Harry, 

: are a boy and I am almost an old 
man; your experiences are all to come, 

I look back on most of- mine. I 

‘’t doubt your loyalty—but I can’t 
to make demands on it. Your na- 

ire will broaden, your character develop, 
ideas progress, while I shall stay 

a little time perhaps and then go 
vn-hill. It’s bound to be, Harry. I’ve 
ught it out. I’ve seen clearly the nat- 

1 and just proportions of many things 
hile I stood here alone and looked 

ross the sea.” 

She had turned from him and held out 
slender hands to the East. “ Don’t 
him make it too hard for me,” she 

hispered, almost to some unseen and 
ly comprehended presence, 

Doane’s voice recalled her. Its tone 

s excited, and the boy’s face was 
flushed and troubled. 

‘Nanna, you don’t mean one word of 

t; or if you think you do, you’re mor- 

d—you know it’s easy for you to get 
morbid, and then you go off on a tan- 
gent. It’s selfish of you, too—you talk 
only of how it affects you, and not one 
vord of me. Of course you’re older than 
[ am in the matter of years, but you're 
erribly young in some ways—younger 
than I ever was. I do love you, I’ve 
told you so, I tell you so again, and that 
ught to be enough for any woman—a 
man’s word.” 

He squared himself with a sudden sense 
f the masculine. Joanna’s hand touched 
his arm. 

“It isn’t a question of your word, 
larry,” she said, “but of my clear, def- 
nite knowledge. Don’t you see how it 
hurts me to say this to you? By step- 
ping out of your life I am going back 
nto emptiness and darkness; but better 
that than find you chafing under bonds 
at I have put upon you, and realizing, 

[ know you must, that you are held 
»me only by a loyalty that, as time goes 
n, will savor of pity, too. No; I refuse 
hamper you. You are young, and all 
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this will sink very soon into a background 
of experience. You'll have your work, 
and other interests will color your life. 
You'll never really forget me, Harry, for 
you will know some day that I did this 
for the best and that I loved you.” 

Harry’s voice rose in reply. “ No,” he 
cried, almost roughly, with a touch of 
anger that startled her. “I don’t believe 
you ever loved me. I think you promised 
to marry me just in a mood. I think you 
do everything in moods, and you plan 
your moods, too. I never saw any one 
who studied herself as you do. I believe 
you are glad to be rid of me, glad to go 
back to your old life with its dark rooms 
and candles on the luncheon-table. | 
believe that you want to fill up your time 
with your arts and crafts committees, 
and your Coptie designs in needlework, 
and your eternal tea-table with your 
everlasting lilies on it, and your friends 
who talk in whispers and twist their 
words. It’s all of a piece—all false and 
morbid; the sort of thing that women 
cling to when they’ve missed the real 
point of life.” 

He caught the look of dumb pain in 
her eyes, and a wave of tenderness met 
his rising anger. 

“Oh, Nanna, forgive me! I’m a cad 
to talk like this; forget that I’ve said it; 
forget what yvou’ve said to me. Let us 
start afresh!” 

She felt again the vigorous youth of 
his nature, ready to forgive, as ready to 
condone; eager for its own way and apt 
to wound in the pursuit of its purpose 
perhaps, yet tender and penitent when it 
saw the hurt it had ruthlessly given. 
Had she listened, even for an instant, 
to the soft ery of her own nature heard 
vaguely at her breast, she would have 
met his eyes with her own, and in them 
he would have read his victory; but se- 
cure in the decision gained at such cost, 
and leaning still on the strength of the 
great ocean that had given her of its 
knowledge, she turned to the wide horizon. 

“Harry, my dear, my love,—there is 
no fresh start for us together. You must 
go your way and I mine. We must each 
begin again, alone!” 

She caught the quick sob that shook 
the young man’s shoulders as he turned 
and strode across the sand. She ran to 
him and walked with him as they passed 
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the lighthouse. Curiously enough, it was 
she and not he who suddenly remembered 
that they must be seen returning side 
by side. 

Mrs. McTavish herself came to meet 
them. Her face was anxious and her 
manner excited. 

“T was just on the point of sending 
for you,” she exclaimed. “I think we 
must all go back. The Bournes have had 
bad news—a_ telegram that Perkins 
brought over. The young man whom 
Daisy was to marry has been killed in 
a railway accident in Colorado. They’re 
gone. They took the runabout and mean 
to try for the last afternoon train.” 

She pointed to a spot of black that 
wound its slow way through the gray of 
the sand-dunes towards the sunset. 


Hepner told me the rest of the story 
last year. I had been dining with him 
that night at Miss Severn’s, where we 
had met, under the patronage of the 
Botticelli in her drawing-room—prom- 
ised to the art museum if that institu- 
tion behaves itself during her lifetime,— 
a number of distinguished people. 

“Certainly she has a salon,” he said, 
in answer to a remark of mine as we 
turned down the shadowed street, “or 
as near one as our climate will allow. 
She is rather a unique figure in the local 
civilization, too, with a reputation for 
appreciation that is deserved and for 
criticism that is ”°—he shrugged his shoul- 
ders—* inevitable; and personally she is 
credited with having undergone a good 
deal of suffering during these last few 
years, which, in the minds of her women 
friends at least, lends a_ tremendous 
cachet; they like vicarious emotions— 
these understudies,—-but that, by Jove!” 
(he had stopped and suddenly faced me 
under a street lamp)—“I don’t believe 
and I can’t endure!” 


“You are speaking of the episod 
Harry Doane?” I suggested. 

“Yes.” The man’s voice was seri 
“You know the story, of course, a 
dare say, like the rest of them, you th 
that she renounced him and _ then 
down to eat out her heart in silence 
rest of her days, while he bounded a 
and met a hero’s death in Cuba—an 
fortunate but fitting end for a young |ife. 
‘Decorum pro patria mori, and all that 
rot. Well, I can tell you the truth about 
it. I don’t want to be unjust to her, but 
it never seemed to me that she found it 
very hard to send him away, and—it jus/ 
killed him when she did! He’d no more 
idea of going to Cuba than I had when 
that thing happened at Mrs. MeTavish’s. 
He came back to town, and he said to me, 
‘John, I’ve got to paint like hell now, 
and he tried, poor chap, but the heart 
had gone out of the boy and he couldn’t. 
He kept more and more to himself, and 
grew quieter and quieter, and the next 
thing I knew he told me that he’d enlist- 
ed. I said nothing; I don’t believe in 
bothering people after they’ve done a 
thing, and so he went. 

“They found him dead after that 
cursed charge, and one of his friends 
brought me, when he came back, some- 
thing that Harry said I was to have. 
And what do you think it was? Why, 
a picture of that woman, in a little gold 
frame that my poor boy had worn about 
his neck.” 

Hepner’s tone was tender. He stood 
a moment before we parted. 

“TI wonder if I ought to send it back 
to Joanna! I wish I knew. I am not 
sure of that woman; I confess I don’t 
understand her. I may be wrong, but 
I’ve got my idea of her. 

“By the way, I’m going to paint a 
portrait of her this spring, and then 
you shall see!” 
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The Search for 


BY 


O a mild explorer, with a predilec- 

fi tion for straying a little from the 

beaten path, this London newspaper 

tory (which later investigation proved 

be inaccurate in its dates) unfolded 
pleasing opportunities : 


\s regards population, the smallest re- 
nublie in the world is that of Tavolara, an 
island about five miles long and an average 
width of one-half a mile, situated about a 
dezen miles to the northeast of Sardinia. 
rhe total population of the whole republic 
does not exceed sixty, but they elect a presi- 
dent every six years, and a council of six 
members, all of whom serve the state with- 
out pay. The absolute sovereignty of the 
island of Tavolara was formally granted by 
King Charles Albert of Sardinia to the 
Bertoleoni family in 1836, and for more than 
half a century Paul L., King of Tavolara, 
reigned in peace. On May 30, 1882, King 
Paul died. His last words were a request 
that none of his relatives should succeed 
him on the throne, and that the inhabitants 
be allowed to govern themselves. None of 
the relatives ever filed a claim, and on 
March 27, 1880, the islanders held a meet 
ing and decided to establish a republic. 

The story savored not only of the 
unusual, but of the improbable, and suf- 
ficiently of the unattainable to warrant 
digging into. Besides, this probing after 
the truth makes a man feel almost as good 
as though he were telling it. Easier, too 

except when Tavolara is the truth for 
which one probes. The little boy down- 
stairs brought up his geography and I 
my atlas; we spread them out on the 
dining-room table, and there it was—one- 
thirty-seeond of an inch from Sardinia 
on his map, and one-eighth on mine. 

After a day’s research, I regretted hav- 
ing ever heard of the little republic. 
The nearer one got to Tavolara, the less 
one seemed to know about it. That great 
Italian authority, for instance, whom I 
‘onsulted. No recollection of the island 
at all, much less of its wonderful little 
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a Lost Republic 
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government. His clerk wasn’t so bad: by 
constant gesticulation and no English, he 
managed to remember that there was such 
a place,—not that it was ever a personal 
experience, but rather as something that 
came in and went out of his life about 
the fifth year of his grammar-school. He 
had a hazy idea of rocks, wild goats, and 
some export, such as lobsters—which T 
considered extraneous matter. I went on 
down to the Astor Library. Neither the 
English nor Italian encyclopedias had a 
word on the subject, but one French 
affair in a gay red binding admitted the 
island, and claimed it was occupied solely 
by “bétes sauvages.” I suppose wild 
goats could be savage beasts. The third 
and last authority to mention this elusive 
republic was the Pilot’s Guide. It seems 
by steering nor’-nor’west, or words to that 
effect, one can avoid the rocks. At the 
end of the day I felt that I could safely 
make my first entry under Tavolara: 

1. Rocks. 

2. Goats—wild. 

It was not impressive material, but it 
was all my note-book ever gleaned. 

We steamed out of New York Harbor 
very gracefully one June morning, ac- 
companied by cheers, tears, and the Ger- 
man band. As soon as I had taken a 
look round, I hunted up the Italian 
doctor, and, with some skill and cunning, 
arranged to sit next to him at table. He 
wanted a lady, but I couldn’t help that. 
I would sift the story to the bottom if 
I had to spoil every flirtation on the ship. 
America had given what it could of 
Tavolara; it was up to me to set the mat- 
ter straight! It was great in the smok- 
ing-room the first night out. All the men 
had their maps on the tables, and were 
talking Pestum, Tunis, and such worn- 
out spots. “ Where are you going?” they 
asked me. “I think IV’ll run over to 
Tavolara,” I answered, yawning. That 
shut them up, and I heard the rustling 
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of guide-book leaves while they vainly 
searched it out. 

Honestly, though, if the Italian doctor 
had failed me, I might have been a little 
bit discouraged. I suppose Vespucius, 
de Soto, and all those other fellows felt 
that way occasionally. 

But the Italian doctor was all right. 
| thought he was going to give me the 
rock story at first, and longed to have 
one in my hand, but he only spoke of it 
incidentally. He is of the royal Italian 
navy, and at one time was stationed on 
a cruiser in the harbor of Terranova, 
within five miles of the island of ray 
“Very beautiful,” he said, 
distance, Oh no, signore, no 
It’s just an island, 


dreams, 

“from a 
one ever goes there, 
People? Perhaps, but it must be a stupid 
life, Self-governed! My dear sir, what 
have you been reading ¢” 

Ile other pointers. The 
mosquitoes were so bad and the malaria 
so dangerous that every one wore long 
gloves, high shoes, and masks. I 
myself going about in a mosquito-net, 
and feared it would detract from my 
dignity. I should have preferred the 
Tavolarian exploring expedition in a 
sort of black affair like a bandit’s, but, 
on the other hand, that would have been 
dangerously misleading. Sardinia has 
been overwhelmed for years by systema- 
tized raids on villages, he told me, in 
which members of the leadmg families 
join. An official sent from Rome to 


gave me 


saw 


check these depredations requested a list 
of suspected persons from the chief of 


police, but told that it would be 
impossible to give him one, as the first 
on the list would be that of the district 
member of Parliament. Another sleuth, 
who came over from Italy to investigate 
a very daring robbery of family plate, 
was dined by the most powerful gentle- 
man of the village, and found the stolen 
silverware on the table. The doctor 
thinks they do it because they are bored, 
and spoke quite feelingly on the sub- 
ject. Seemed a decent chap, too;—not 
that 1 believe—you see, he had to stay 
on his ship. 

I took quinine, but did not lose heart, 
and by the 4th of July reached Rome. 
It was a busy day (without a fire- 
cracker in the schedule), spent in pre- 
paring a medicine -chest, banking my 


was 
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valuable papers, and buying heavy gay 
lets and an automobile-mask with 
gles. I had grown rather nervous ; 
the idea of a mosquito-net drapy 
thought it might be too “dressy.” 1 
greatest difficulty was in getting a 
The steamship line that ran from (Cj 
Vecchia to Sardinia wouldn’t sell its . 
tickets — ashamed to, probably, - 

“* Monsieur Cook” parted with them | 

a man washing his hands of the ent 
affair. I found the Minister of Ay 
culture towards evening, after unrolli 
several bolts of red tape—not that 
was in any one of them; he had a w 
handsome office, full of books, seve: 
of which he took down, and read fra 
ments therefrom, I gathered that t! 
wheat crop had failed in Sardinia, and 
that Tavolara was a barren waste. A 
to my hint of a possible self-government 
*“ Non @ vero, non @ vero!” 
and bowed me out stiffly, as though | 
had suggested it to him as a_possibl 
plan for our own aggrandizement. 

The trip down to CivitA Veechia was 
hot and dusty, and the famous seaport 
from which the Roman legions sailed to 
conquer other lands, though picturesqui 
in its filth, has probably changed a bit 
since then. I couldn’t find the slightest 
resemblance between my sketch of the 
harbor and the famous painting by 
Turner, but I didn’t attempt the sunset. 
It was quite after the great master’s 
style—the sunset, | mean,—and the oth- 
er passenger and I found 
forgetful of the excellent dinner as 
the glory of the dying rays streamed 
through the saloon port-holes. The 
other passenger was presumably deaf, 
but he need not have feared molesta 
tion. From the Minister of Agricul 
ture on, the Tavolarian exploring ex 
pedition discovered for itself, alone, un 
aided, with a handful of Italian verbs 
in its head, quinine in its stomach, and 
a singleness of purpose in its heart. 

It is a tedious business to retail my 
prosaic awakening .in the very 
morning as the Enna dropped anchor in 
the Golfo Aranci. I remember a steward 
shaking me into sensibility and ha 
ranguing me into my clothes, and I hated 
exploring from the bottom of my heart. 
From the dock there came the sound of 
the snuffing from an Italian locomotive, 


he exclaimed, 


ourselves 


early 
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of horns, and the 
lanterns, By the 


the tooting waving of 
smoky light, I groped 
iv way into a railway-carriage. “ Pron- 
“ Partenza,” cried 


We off, the 


called the guards. 

the Capo di Stazione. 
train and I. 

As s00n As I 


were 


my danger, I 
gauntlets and mask, 
and peered through the 
goggles, as we drew up at the next sta- 
tion, to see what was the prevailing mode 
among the Sardes. <A_ foolish woman 
saw me and gave a seream, a man fell 
nto the carriage and fell out again, ma- 
king horns with his fingers to keep off 
the evil eye, and, attracted by the com- 
motion, people came running up in all 
directions. I] annoyed that I 
off my preventive in order to say 
a few things more clearly, but when I 
order was immediately restored, 
the crowd about the door edged 
laughing sheepishly. As none of 
them wore masks of any kind, I did not 
resume mine. Heaven knows I was 
never one to be conspicuous—malaria has 


realized 
rummaged for my 


put them on, 


was 80 
tore 


did 80, 
and 


away, 


HOME ON 


TAVOLARA 


less horror for me. But all the same I 
kept that mask for Paris. 

Then followed two hours, by train, of 
dull green and brown moorland, the only 
note 


of color except the red geraniums 


around the station platforms. 
out, hoping to get a 
noraghe — the 


I peered 
glimpse of the 
mounds scattered 
that supposed 
been temples to unknown gods, 
and which now serve excellently 
sheds, 


stone 
throughout Sardinia- 
to have 


as cow- 
but not so much as a dairy broke 
the dreariness of the I thought 
of Cicero’s speech in behalf of the Sarde 
poet Tigellinus. “I esteem it an advan- 
tage,” he said, “that I am not pleading 
for a man more pestilential than his 
country.” I felt uncertain, and like 

child at a party seeking for a hidden 
article, and wondering whether he was 
“hot or cold.” As the day brightened, 
I turned toward the bay and looked 
across the tranquil water, and as I looked, 
my heart gave a big, old-fashioned throb. 
I let down the glass hurriedly, thrust 
out my head, and strained my eyes. 
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There on the horizon, creeping up out 
of the sea like the great lion of Gibral- 
tar, island! As the little train 


Was an 


rattled into Terranova, I leaned far out 
of the window and called to the guard. 
I eried, * quell’ isola, il 


“ Conduttore,” 
nome ?” 


“ 


Tavolara, signore, con permesso.” 


THe KING AND THE RoyAL FAMILY OF TO-DAY 


had come 
turned out to 
be the deaf gentleman who had slipped 
into the last carriage. 


L thought whole 


down 


the town 
to meet me, but it 


He was received 
with a salute by the soldiers and a stony 
stare by the populace. They reminded 
me of well and ill trained supers—in- 
deed, the whole seene was like the set- 
ting of a play, with 
on the back drop. 
the scenery ! 


Tavolara painted 
Now to go behind 
Terranova was a miserable collection 
of aimless buildings, one of which was 
the hotel. Apparently the only guests 
were the hens, and they were everywhere 
except on the spit. They sat around me 
in a circle begging for food during my 
breakfast, quite unmolested by the land- 
lord, and reminding me of a pack of 
feathered hounds. 

Not counting the chickens, it is a very 
simple matter to establish a “ following ” 
in Sardinia. <A following in the strict 
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sense of the word, not to be confus 
with those peoples who show a prefer: 
for individuals of the church and st 
At the first whisper of Tavolara, old | 
and maidens sprang up like magic, « 
dren raced before me, and ane 
crones hobbled in the rear. Befor 
had reached the water’s edge, I was 
costed, appropria 
and from that time 
clusively controlled 
a gentleman of fortu 
who may be likened 
a valet de place for want 
of a 
epithet. 
new, 


vindictiy 
There were no 


more 
strange words 
my red dictionary suf 
ficiently insulting 
drive him away, money 
was not a_ factor, li 
yearned for the privilege 
of carrying my sketching outfit, and for 
giving orders, obsequiously to me, and 
imperiously to the “ following.” He ar 
ranged with oarsmen, not at all 
lusty in appearance, but full of unsus 
pected muscle, to row us the seven miles 
to the island at an exorbitant rate—for 
Italy. Upon protesting, I found it was 
the only boat to be had, all other craft 
having been spirited away—to reappear 
in the evening for a share in the “ hold- 
up.” I aseribed this cunning to my 
valet de place, and with a despairing 
effort to leave him behind, pushed off 
from the dock as he 
paraphernalia. But he seized the tiller, 
clambered the sides, and with a 
triumphant “ Eeeco!” settled down besid 
me. Something like a faint cheer came 
from the “ following ” on the wharf, and, 
“ Buon viaggio,” called a pretty girl, in a 
very mocking tone. “ Where to?” asked 
a fisherman from his harca. “ Tavolara,” 
answered my crew, shamefacedly. “ Ho, 
ho! they have a passenger for Tavolara; 
a good voyage to vou,” laughed the fish 
erman, and the guards on the lighthouse 
took up the ery. 

But Tavolara was no longer a laugh- 
ing matter, nor was it an affair of canvas 
and paint and stage illusion; three miles 
out, the naked eye could find no nook 
for a goat, much less a king. One mile 
nearer, and there appeared half-way up 
the precipitous cliff a dead city, with 


two 


flung in my 


over 








rregular sky-line of 
d castles and cathe- 
towers; nearer still, 
city resolved itself into 
boulders and cleft 
with no sign of 
tation or life. Sudden- 
ur boat turned into a 
cove; there was a 
y strip of beach, 
zigzagging up from 
water’s edge was a 
of low huts. And, 
than this, on a long 
ontory extending into 
water stood a _ white 
ble tombstone inscribed 
Paul I., Il Re di Tavo- 
Morte  trentesimo 
, 1887. 
{ll great men in all /¥ 
moments are remem- 
d for the simplicity 
their remarks. “ Let us 
luncheon,” said _ I, 
lful of this, and walked 
week-kneed fashion to 
grave. So it was true, 
all! A newspaper 
lib was of more value 
n the chronicles in the 
\stor Library; the Italian 
thority and the Minister 
Agriculture knew less of 
ir native land than the 
\merican farmer who reads 
Daily Granger; and I 
self, who came as an iconoclast, would 
ve with a little altar in my heart, a 
ky one, for the worship of Paul I. 
“Mio padre, signore.” 
I turned, and beheld. a well-built Ital- 
n, plainly of the peasant class, with a 
gment of a lobster-pot over his left 
uulder, and his right hand thrust into 
bosom of his ragged shirt, after the 
nner of the old-time tragedian. Be- 
d him stood my valet de place with 
appreciative sense for the dramatic 
nax—we were back on the stage again, 
th every requirement for the situation 
» a chord of music. After a pause, 
‘casioned by low bows, my valet an- 
inced that a collation of cold fried 
h which we had brought from the hotel 
s served in the house of Carlo Berto- 
ni, this illustrious son, who, with his 
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THE EXPEDITION ARRIVES ON THE ISLAND 


family, deigned to share our meal. The 
manners of the Shah of Persia are prob- 
ably no better, and the heir to the throne 
waxed voluble as the big chianti-bottle 
went its rounds. 

“ Yes, signore, it was in 1836 that King 
Charles Albert of Sardinia granted the 
sovereignty of this island to my father. 
We are of one kin in Tavolara, and my 
father was the head. The news of his 
kingdom spread all over the world, and 
it became the custom for the war-ships 
of other countries to salute him as they 
passed—the royal salute, signore. King 
Louis wrote, congratulating the new sov- 
ereign; distinguished gentlemen sought 
positions in his army and navy; and 
a company of famous bandits from 
Spain offered themselves as his house- 
hold guard. Yes, he was greatly horiored, 
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and he was a good king, but, more than 
that, he was a good man, and made fine 
lobster-pots.” 

Ilis wife brought from under the bed 
a large box packed with letters from all 
parts of the globe, verifying his state- 
ments, though the one from “ King 
could not be found. The family 
handled the missives with great care, but 
they were torn and yellow from much 
proud caressing. It was confusing. The 
tomb, the letters, the sincerity of the 
man, stood sponsors for truth, but the 
scene itself, the handful of people in 
their poor huts, the absence of any pre- 
tence of form, were in startling contra- 
diction to the other evidence. Plainly 
I had not yet found the key to the situa- 
tion, and my host, with his simple faith 
in what he was telling, was not the one 
to help me. 

“ And now, signore? There are not so 
many of us now—forty, perhaps, in all. 
I am, of course, the head, but not with 
the ambition of my father. We are con- 
tent to abide by the rule of the good 
king of the mainland. Paul I. ever bore 
for Italy the kindest of feelings, and 
recognized its rulers as great men also. 
No, I do not care to be a king. It is 
enough for me to make as fine lobster- 
pots as did my father.” 

He led me through the tiny hamlet, 
but there was nothing to see beyond the 
line of huts. Ill-kempt women were at 
the hand-looms, and dull-eyed children, 
suffering from the results of intermar- 
riage, played listlessly about. Our royal 
host had taken an “ off-islander ” to wife, 
and their girls were clean and _ intelli- 
gent. Most of the inhabitants fled from 
the camera as though it were the evil 
eye, but the scion of Paul I. and his 
family, after begging for a few moments’ 
respite, appeared, garbed for the ordeal, 
in as fine a collection of store clothes 
as ever were exhibited in Terranova. 

The royal Tavolarian navy, with their 
lobster catch at the bottom of their 
clumsy hulks, put into port as we were 
taking leave of the Bertoleoni. All 
through the day we had heard the sound 
of guns, and at the first report the Crown- 
Prince lifted his hand for silence and 
listened eagerly, then sighed and shook 
his head. “ Continue, signore; it is not 
the royal salute.” There were no signs 


Louis ” 
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of gleaming cannon on the fish 
smacks of the Tavolarian navy, but the 
booming was explained as we swung 0: 
of the cove into the open. Drawn ip 
in mighty, glistening array was {}y 
Mediterranean squadron of Britannia, 
with anchors dropped for the night, and 
the men moving easily about, res: 
from the day of target practice tw 
miles away. Never did vessels 
more imposing or the country that the 
represented more powerful. I looked 
back. The royal family had climbed thy 
promontory and were standing by tly 
tomb of their father. It was pathe' 
and it was perplexing. 

The “ following” met us at the wharf 
with their ranks swollen by four soldicrs 
and a comandante, who, with 
faces, closed about me as I landed. 

“Sir,” said the comandante, “ you ar 
under arrest. Come with me.” 

An arrest in a strange country is no 
laughing matter; an arrest in Italy, 
where foreigners are allowed even un 
warrantable liberties, is a very serious 
thing. I made no resistance, paid my) 
boatmen, tipped and shook hands with my 
tearful valet de place, and stepped be- 
tween the soldiers. “ It may be only part 
of this queer play,” I thought, wearily, 
“but if so, please the Lord, it’s the last 
act.” The inhabitants were on all sides 
of us, talking excitedly. I listened in- 
tently, caught the word of war-ships, 
Englishman, spy, and plans, and it cam 
over my jaded senses that these idle 
people, lacking a house to rob, had vague- 
ly connected me with the British flect, 
and with possible designs upon Tavolara 
as a coaling-station. At least I could 
settle my identity. I stopped abruptly, 
the crowd closed in, the comandan(: 
looked inquiringly, and with a flourish | 
drew forth my passport and bowed low. 

He understood no English, this officer, 
and he read it aloud with the accent of 
the Italian, the rest of Terranova join- 
ing in like a Greek chorus. 

“ Hair—blacka,” quoth he, looking at 
my nose. 

“ Blacka,” assented the crowd. 

“ Eyes—br-r-r-own,” gazing douttfully 
at my mouth. 

“ Br-r-r-own,” murmured the chorus. 

“ Fa-che—oval.” There was a drea- 
ful pause. 


serious 





on 
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“Oval,” re- 
ted the 
indante, 

aking his 

1d 

‘¢Oval,’’ 

spered the 
wd, eyes 
ving un- 
tainly from 
head to foot. 
| vas genu- 


l 


y alarmed, 





Ilad my face 
n fat, or 
this uni- 

med idiot 
ed with the 
comme ndable 
desire of the 
ain to make 
much of his 
| rt as pos- 
ble ¢ Would 

I catch the late 

boat back to 

Civita Vec- HE 

chia—or would 

[ spend the 

night in a dungeon? A voice reached 

us from the outskirts of the assembled 

multitude, the supers parted respect- 
fully, and the deaf man—the other 
passenger —the high official of the 
morning salute, made his way to the 
footlights. 

“What is all this?” he asked, in 

Italian. 





“11 signore Inglese,” began the crin- 
ring villain. 

“ No, no,” I cried, desperately ; 
“ Americano.” 

The greater power snatched my pass- 
port and pointed out the seal of our 
blessed country to the self - important 
ficial. 

“To be sure, Americano,” he affirmed. 

“Ah, Americano,” faltered the little 

mandante. 

“Oh, Americano,” echoed the crowd, 
melting away. 

“Thanks,” shrieked I to the deaf gen- 
tleman, in his native tongue. 

“Not at all,” said the deaf official to 
me, in mine. 

He was on the boat going back; he 
never stayed on his estate more than a 
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MADE FINE LOBSTER-POTS 


day. He was a good fellow—not deaf 
at all—had to leave his bride in Albano, 
and was blue on the way over. After 
our late dinner in the saloon he unrav- 
elled the plot of the ‘little farce that I’ve 
been mixed up in. The little comedy, 
I should rather say, with a touch of 
pathos running through it. It’s all the 
fault of King Charles Albert, and proves 
that no monarch should have a keener 
sense of humor than his people. While 
visiting Terranova in 1836, Paul Berto- 
leoni was presented to him as a repre- 
sentative of Tavolara. The peasant 
bowed his knee as a subject and rose a 
king, for the ruler was so amused to 
hear of his living on this worthless 
island surrounded by his kinsmen that 
he laughingly gave him its sovereignty. 
Paul I. took the matter very seriously, 
but the citizens of the globe found it 
rather droll. As the tale was noised 
about, it became the custom for war- 
ships to salute the island, and the powder 
of foreign countries was expended to 
keep up the joke. But he was a simple 
king, and a contented one; he went on 
making lobster-pots as best he could, 
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and when he died, asked that the mon- 
archy would die with him. He never 
dreamed, nor have his people, that Paul 
I. was the world’s fool. 

“ A republic now?” my rescuer finished. 
“Nonsense! All newspaper talk to 
make the story good. Not one of them 
would know a poll if he saw it. Exempt 
from taxation, perhaps, because there is 
nothing to tax beyond the lobsters, which 
you may be sure are levied on. “Try 
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them some day at the Caffé Ron 
the Corso. Beyond that export, it 
miserable land of rocks.” 

“ And wild goats,” I added, musin; 

The moon was shining as we can 
on deck, lighting up the English 
at anchor a few miles away. 
cruisers made a splendid picture, 
the silver flood for a foreground, | 
behind them, bigger than the roc} 
Gibraltar. rose Tavolara. 


Hepaticas 


BY MADISON CAWEIN 


N the frail hepaticas— 
That the early Springtide tossed, 


Sapphire-like, along the ways 
Of the woodiands that she crossed— 
I behold, with other eyes, 


Footprints of a dream that flies. 


One who leads me; whom I seek: 


In whose loveliness there is 
All the glamour that the Greek 


Knew as wind-borne Artemis. 


I am mortal. 


Woe is me! 


Her sweet immortality! 


Spirit, must I always fare, 
Following thy averted looks? 


Now thy white arm, now thy hair, 
Glimpsed among the trees and brooks? 

Thou who hauntest, whispering, 

All the slopes and vales of Spring. 


Cease to lure! or grant to me 
All thy beauty! though it pain, 
Slay with splendor utterly! 
Flash revealment on my brain! 
And one moment let me see 
All thy immortality! 











His Sister 


BY MARY 





UT you couldn’t see me leave, 
mother, anyway, unless I was 
there to go.” 

was characteristic of the girl ad- 

ng her new travelling-hat before the 
little looking-glass that, while her 
rt was beating with excitement which 
strangely like grief, she could give 
elf at once to her stepmother’s in- 
iietude and turn it aside with a jest. 
Mrs. Morgan, arrested in her anxious 
ement towards the door, stood for a 
ment taking in the reasonableness of 
Stella’s proposition, and then sank back 
the edge of her chair. “ The train gets 
at two o’clock,” she argued, but with 
ikening protest. 
Lindsay Cowart came into the room, 
head bent over the satchel he had been 
nding. “ You had better say good-by 
Stella here at the house, mother,” he 
iggested; “there’s no use for you to 
ilk down to the depot in the hot sun.” 
{nd then he noticed that his stepmother 
had on her bonnet with the veil to it— 
had married since his father’s death 
and was again a widow,—and, in extreme 
lisregard of the September heat, was 
lressed in the black worsted of a diag- 
nal weave which she wore only on occa- 
sions which demanded some special trib- 
ute to their importance. 
She began smoothing out on her knees 
black gloves which, in her nervous 
ste to be going, she had been hold- 
ng squeezed in a tight ball in her left 
nd. “T ean get there, I reckon,” she 
nswered with mild brevity, and as if 
young man’s words had barely grazed 
r consciousness. 
\ moment later she went to the win- 
vy and, with her back to Lindsay, 
ured the contents of a small leather 
irse into one hand and began to count 
them softly. 
He looked up again. “I am going to 
pay for Stella’s ticket, mother. You must 
not do it,” he said. 
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She replaced the money immediately, 
but without impatience, and as acquies 
cing in his assumption of his sister’s 
future. “You have done so much al- 
ready,” he apologized; but he knew that 
she was hurt, and chafed to feel that only 
the irrational thing on his part would 
have seemed to her the kind one. 

Stella turned from the verdict of the 
dim looking-glass upon her appearance to 
that of her brother’s face. As she stood 
there in that moment of pause, she might 
have been the type of all innocent and 
budding life. The delicacy of floral 
bloom was in the fine texture of her skin, 
the purple of dewy violets in her soft 
eyes; and this new access of sadness, 
which was as yet hardly conscious of 
itself, had thrown over the natural 
gayety of her young girlhood something 
akin to the pathetic tenderness which 
veils the earth in the dawn of a sum- 
mer morning. 

He felt it to be so, but dimly; and, 
young himself and already strained by the 
exactions of personal desires, he answered 
only the look of inquiry in her face, 
“Will the merchants here never learn 
any taste in dry-goods ?” 

Instantly he was sick with regret. Of 
what consequence was the too pronounced 
blue of her dress in comparison with the 
light of happiness in her dear face? How 
impossible for him to be here for even 
these few hours without running counter 
to some cherished illusion or dear habit 
of speech or manner. 

“T tell you it’s time we were go- 
ing,’ Mrs. Morgan appealed, her anxie- 
ty returning. 

“We have thirty-five minutes yet,” 
Lindsay said, looking at his watch; but 
he gathered up the bags and umbrellas 
and followed as she moved ponderously to 
the door. 

Stella waited until they were out in the 
hall, and then looked around the room, a 
poignant tenderness in her eyes. There 
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was nothing congruous between its 
shabby walls and cheap worn furniture 
and her own beautiful young life; but 
the heart establishes its own relations, and 
tears rose suddenly to her eyes and fell 
in quick succession. Even so brief a 
farewell was broken in upon by her step- 
mother’s call, and pressing her wet cheek 
for a moment against the discolored 
door-facing, she hurried out to join her. 

Lindsay did not at first connect the un- 
usual crowd in and around the little 
station with his sister’s departure; but 
the young people at once formed a circle 
around her, into which one and another 
older person entered and retired again 
with about the same expressions of 
affectionate regret and good wishes. He 
had known them all so long! But, ex- 
cept for the growing up of the younger 
boys and girls during his five years of ab- 
sence, they were to him still what they 
had been since he was a child, affecting 
him still with the old depressing sense of 
distance and dislike. The grammarless 
speech of the men, the black-rimmed nails 
of Stella’s schoolmaster—a good classical 
scholar, but heedless as he was good- 
hearted,—jarred upon him, indeed, with 
the discomfort of a new experience. 
Upon his own slender, erect figure, 
clothed in poor but well-fitting garments, 
gentleman was written as plainly as in 
words, just as idealist was written on his 
forehead and the other features which 
thought had chiselled perhaps too finely 
for his years. 

The brightness had come back to 
Stella’s face, and he could not but feel 
grateful to the men who had left their 
shops and dingy little stores to bid her 
good-by, and to the placid, kindly-faced 
women ranged along the settees against 
the wall and conversing in low tones 
about how she would be missed; but the 
noisy flock of young people, who with 
their chorus of expostulations, assur- 
ances, and prophecies seemed to make her 
one of themselves, filled him with strong 
displeasure. He knew how foolish it 
would be for him to show it, but he could 
get no further in his effort at conceal- 
ment than a cold silence which was itself 
significant enough. A tall youth with 
bold and handsome features and a pretty 
girl in a showy red muslin ignored him 
altogether, with a pride which really 
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quite overmatched his own; but th 
shrank back a little as he passed loo\ 
after the checks and tickets, either cut- 
ting short their sentences at his 
proach or missing the point of what 

had to say. The train seemed to |\jy 
long in coming. 

Ilis stepmother moved to the end 
the settee and made a place for hi: 
her side. “ Lindsay,” she said, unde: 
cover of the talk and laughter, and s)) 
ing with some difficulty, “I hope 
will be able to carry out all your »! 
for yourself and Stella; but while you'r 
making the money, she will have to make 
the friends. Don’t you ever interfer 
with her doing it. From what little | 
have seen of the world, it’s going to take 
both to carry you through.” 

His face flushed a little, but he recog- 
nized her faithfulness and did it honor. 
“That is true, mother,” he answered, 
“ and I will remember what you say. But 
I have some friends,” he added, in en 
forced self-vindication, “in Vaucluse if 
not here.” 

A whistle sounded up the road. 
caught his hand with a swift accession of 
tenderness towards his youth. “ You’v 
done the best you could, Lindsay,” sh 
said. “I wish you well, my son, I wis! 
you well.” There were tears in her eyes. 

George Morrow and the girl in red fo! 
lowed Stella into the car, not at all dis 
concerted at having to get off after tl 
train was in motion. “ Don’t forget m 
Stella,” the girl called back. “ Don’t you 
ever forget Ida Brand!” 

There was a waving of hands and 
handkerchiefs from the little station, 
aglare in the early afternoon sun. A few 
moments later the train had rounded a 
curve, shutting the meagre village from 
sight, and, to Lindsay Cowart’s thought, 
shutting it into a remote past as well. 

He arose and began rearranging their 
luggage. “Do you want these?” he in- 
quired, holding up a bouquet of dahlias, 
scarlet sage, and purple petunias, and 
thinking of only one answer as possible. 

“T will take them,” she said, as he 
stood waiting her formal consent to drop 
them from the car window. Her voice 
was quite as usual, but something in her 
face suggested to him that this going 
away from her childhood’s home might be 
a different thing to her from what he had 


She 





HIS 





ved it to be. He caught the touch 
nder vindication in her manner as 
untied the cheap red ribbon which 
| the flowers together and rearranged 

into two bunches so that the jar- 
colors might no longer offend, and 
that the really natural thing for her 
lo was to weep, and that she only 
ained her tears for his sake. Sixteen 
so young! His heart grew warm 
brotherly towards her youth and in- 
rience; but, after all, how infinitely 
r that she should have cause for this 
ng sorrow. 

lle left her alone, but not for long. 

vas eager to talk with her of the plans 
ut which he had been writing her 
two years since he himself had been 
tudent at Vaucluse, of the future 
ch they should achieve together. It 
ed to him only necessary for him to 
her his point of view to have her 
it as her own; and he believed, 
iilding on her buoyancy and respon- 
eness of disposition, that nothing he 
might propose would be beyond the scope 
her courage. 

‘It may be a little lonely for you at 

t,” he told her. “ There are only a 

ndful of women students at the col- 

and all of them much older than 

u; but it is your studies at last that 

the really important thing, and I will 
help you with them all I can. Mrs. Ban- 
ft will have no other lodgers and there 

\| be nothing to interrupt our work.” 

“ And the money, Lindsay?” she asked, 
1 little anxiously. 

“What I have will carry us through 

s year. Next summer we can teach 
nd make almost enough for the year 
after. The trustees are planning to 
establish a fellowship in Greek, and if 
they do and I ean secure it—and Pro- 
fessor Wayland thinks I can,—that will 
make us safe the next two years until 
you are through.” 

“ And then ?” 

He straightened up buoyantly. “Then 

ur two years at Vassar and mine at 
llarvard, with some teaching thrown in 

ng the way, of course. And then Eu- 
rope—Greece—all the great things!” 

She smiled with him in his enthusi- 
asm. “You are used to such bold 
thoughts. It is too high a fiight for 
me all at once.” 
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“Tt will not be, a year from now,” he 
declared, confidently. 

A silence fell between them, and the 
noise of the train made a pleasant ac- 
companiment to his thoughts as he 
sketched in detail the work of the coming 
months. But always as a background to 
his hopes was that honorable social 
position which he meant eventually to 
achieve, the passion for which was a part 
of his Southern inheritance. Little as he 
had yet participated in any interests out- 
side his daily tasks, he had perceived in 
the old college town its deeply grained 
traditions of birth and custom, perceived 
and respected them, and discounted the 
more their absence in the sorry village he 
had left. Sometime when he should as- 
sail it, the exclusiveness of his new en- 
vironment might beat him back cruelly, 
but thus far it existed for him only as a 
barrier to what was ultimately precious 
and desirable. One day the gates would 
open at his touch, and he and the sis- 
ter of his heart should enter their right- 
ful heritage. 

The afternoon waned. He pointed out- 
side the car window. “ See how different 
all this is from the part of the State 
which we have left,” he said. “ The land- 
scape is still rural, but what mellowness 
it has; because it has been enriched by a 
larger, more generous human life. One 
can imagine what this whole section must 
have been in those old days, before the 
coming of war and desolation. And Vau- 
cluse was the flower, the centre of it all!” 
His eye kindled. “Some day external 
prosperity will return, and then Vau- 
cluse and her ideals will be needed more 
than ever; it is she who must hold in 
check the commercial spirit, and domi- 
nate, as she has always done, the ma- 
terial with the intellectual.” There was 
a noble emotion in his face, reflecting it- 
self in the younger countenance beside 
his own. Poor, young, unknown, their 
hearts thrilled with pride in their State, 
with the possibility that they also should 
give to her of their best when the oppor- 
tunity should be theirs. 

“Tt is a wonderful old town,” Lindsay 
went on again. “ Even Wayland says so, 
—our Greek professor, you know.” His 
voice thrilled with the devotion of the 
hero-worshipper as he spoke the name. 
“ He is a Harvard man, and has seen the 
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best of everything, and even he has felt 
the charm of the place; he told me so. 
You will feel it, too. It is just as if the 
little town and the college together had 
preserved in amber all that was finest in 
our Southern life. And now to think you 
and I are to share in all its riches!” 

His early consecration to such a pur- 
pose, the toil and sacrifice by which it had 
been achieved, came movingly before her; 
yet, mingled with her pride in him, 
something within her pleaded for the 
things which he rated so low. “It used 
to be hard for you at home, Lindsay,” 
she said, softly. 

“Yes, it was hard.” His face flushed. 
“T never really lived till I left there. I 
was like an animal caught in a net, like 
a man struggling for air. You can’t 
know what it is to me now to be with 
people who ‘are thinking of something 
else than of how to make a few dollars 
in a miserable country store.” 

“But they were good people in Bow- 
ersville, Lindsay,” she urged, with gen- 
tle loyalty. ; 

“T am sure they were, if you say so,” 
he agreed. “ But at any rate we are done 
with it all now.” He laid his hand over 
hers. “At last I am going to take you 
into our own dear world.” 

It was, after all, a very small world as to 
its actual dimensions, but to the brother 
it had the largeness of opportunity, and 
to Stella it seemed infinitely complex. 
She feund security at first only in fol- 
lowing minutely the programme which 
Lindsay had laid out for her. It was his 
own as well, and simple enough. Study 
was the supreme thing; exercise came in 
as a necessity, pleasure only as the rarest 
incident. She took all things cheerfully, 
after her nature, but after two or three 
months the color began to go from her 
cheeks, the elasticity from her step; nor 
was her class standing, though creditable, 
quite what her brother had expected it 
to be. 

Wayland detained him one day in his 
class-room. “Do you think your sister 
is quite happy here, Cowart?” he asked. 

The boy thrilled, as he always did at 
any special evidence of interest from 
such a source, but he had never put this 
particular question to himself and had 
no reply at hand. 

“T have never thought this absolute 
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surrender to books the wisest thing 
you,” Wayland went on; “but for 
sister it is impossible. She was fori 
for companionship, for happiness, not 
the isolation of the scholar. Why 
you not put her into one of the ; 
schools of the State, where she 
have had associations more suited to 
years?” he asked, bluntly. 

Lindsay could searcely believe that 
was listening to the young prof 
whose scholarly attainments seeme:! 
him the sum of what was most desirable 
in life. “Our girls’ colleges are very 
superficial,” he answered; “and even 
they were not, she could get no Greek jn 
any of them.” 

“My dear boy,” Wayland said, “ th, 
amount of Greek which your sister k: 
or doesn’t know will always be a 
unimportant matter; she has things | 
are so infinitely more valuable to ¢ 
to the world. And deserves so much | 
ter things for herself,” he added, draw 
together his texts for the next recitativ 

Lindsay returned to Mrs. Bancroft’ 
quiet, old-fashioned house in a sort 
daze. “Stella,” he said, “do you th 
you enter enough into the social sid 
our college life?” 

“No,” she answered. 
neither of us does.” 

“Well, leave me out of the count. If 
T get through my Junior year as I ought, 
I am obliged to grind; and when ther 
any time left, I feel that I must hav: 
for reading in the library. But it need 
n’t be so with you. Didn’t an invita- 
tion come to you for the reception |'ri- 
day evening ?”’ 

Her face grew wistful. “I don’t care 
to go to things, Lindsay, unless you wil! 
go with me,” she said. 

Nevertheless, he had his way, and when 
once she made it possible, opportunitics 
for social pleasures poured in upon her. 
As Wayland had said, she was formed 
for friendship, for joy; and that which 
was her own came to her unsought. She 
was by nature too simple and sweet to 
spoiled by the attention she received: 
the danger perhaps was the less because 
she missed in it all the comradeship of 
her brother, without which in her cyes 
the best things lost something of their 
charm. It was not merely personal am)i- 
tion which kept him at his books; the 


“But I thin! 








of the scholar was upon him and 
him count all moments lost that 
spent away from them. Sometimes 
S sought him as he pored over them 
and putting her arm shyly about 
uld beg that he would go with 
a walk, or a ride on the river; 
most always his answer was the 
‘T am so busy, Stella dear; if 
iew how much I have to do you 

| not even ask me.” 
[here was one interruption, indeed, 
the young student never refused. 
Ss mes their Greek professor dropped 
Mrs. Banecroft’s to bring or to ask 
book; sometimes, with the lovely 
of the spring, he would join 
as they were leaving the college 
inds, and lead them away into some 
the woodland walks, rich in wild 
rs, that environed the little town. 
Ss hours seemed to both brother and 
to have a flavor, a_ brightness, 
beyond what ordinary life could 
‘ Wayland, too, must have found in 
his own share of pleasure, for he 
them more frequent as the months 

by. 


It was in the early spring of her 
second year at Vaucluse that the acci- 
dent oceurred. The poor lad who had 

en her out in the boat was almost be- 
de himself with grief and remorse. 

“We had enjoyed the afternoon so 
much,” he said, trying to tell how it had 

ippened. “T thought I had never seen 
her so happy, so gay,—but you know she 

that always. It was nearly sunset, 
[ remember how she spoke of the light 
as we saw it through the open spaces of 
the woods and as it slanted across the 
water. Farther down the river the yellow 
jasmine was beginning to open. A beech- 
tree that leaned out over the water was 
hung with it. She wanted some, and I 
guided the beat under the branches. I 
meant to get it for her myself, but she 
was reaching up after it almost before I 
knew it. The bough that had the finest 
blossoms on it was just beyond her reach, 
and while I steadied the boat, she pulled 
towards her by one of the vines hang- 
ng from it. She must have put too much 
weight on it— 

“It all happened so quickly. I called 
to her to be careful, but while I was say- 
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ing the words the vine snapped and she 
fell back with such force that the beat 
tipped, and in a second we were both in 
the water. I knew | could not swim, but 
I hoped that the water so near the bank 
would be shallow; and it was, but there 
was a deep hole under the roots of 
the tree.” 

He could get no further. Poor lad! the 
wonder was that he had not been drowned 
himself. A negro ploughing in the field 
near by saw the accident and ran to his 
help, catching him as he was sinking for 
the third time. Stella never rose after 
she went down; her clothing had been en- 
tangled in the roots of the beech. 

Sorrow for the young life cut off so 
untimely was deep and universal, and 
sought to manifest itself in tender minis- 
trations to the brother so cruelly bereaved. 
But Lindsay shrank from all offices of 
sympathy, and except for seeking now 
and then Wayland’s silent companionship, 
bore his grief alone. 

The college was too poor to establish 
the fellowship in Greek, but the adjunct 
professor in mathematics resigned, and 
young Cowart was elected to his place, 
with the proviso that he give two months 
further study to the subject in the sum- 
mer school of some university. Wayland 
decided which by taking him back with 
him to Cambridge, where he showed the 
boy an admirable friendship. 

Lindsay applied himself to his special 
studies with the utmost diligence. It was 
impossible, moreover, that his new sur- 
roundings should not appeal to his 
tastes in many directions; but in spite 
of his response to these larger oppor- 
tunities, his friend discerned that the 
wound which the young man kept so 
carefully hidden had not, after all these 
weeks, begun even slightly to heal. 

Late on an August night, impelled as 
he often was to share the solitude which 
Lindsay affected, he sought him at his 
lodgings, and not finding him, followed 
what he knew was a favorite walk with 
the boy, and came upon him half hidden 
under the shadows of an elm in the 
woods that skirted Mount Auburn. “I 
thought you might be here,” he said, ta- 
king the place that Lindsay made for him 
on the seat. Many words were never 
necessary between them. 

The moon was full and the sky cloud- 
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less, and for some time they sat in silence, 
yielding to the tranquil loveliness of the 
scene and to that inner experience of 
the soul brooding over each, and more 
inserutable than the fathomless vault 
above them. 

“ T suppose we shall never get used to a 
midnight that is still and at the same 
time lustrous, as this is to-night,” Way- 
land said. “ The sense of its uniqueness 
is as fresh whenever it is spread before us 
as if we had never seen it before.” 

It was but a part of what he meant. 
He was thinking how sorrow, the wide 
sense of personal loss, was in some 
way like the pervasiveness, the voice- 
less speech, of this shadowed radiance 
around them. 

He drew a little nearer the relaxed and 
slender figure beside his own. “It is of 
her you are thinking, Lindsay,” he said, 
gently, and mentioning for the first time 
the young man’s loss. “ All that you see 
saturated with her memory. I 
think it will always be so—scenes of ex- 
ceptional beauty, moments of high emo- 
tion, will always bring her back.” 

The boy’s response came with difficulty: 
“Perhaps so. I do not know. I think the 
thought of her is always with me.” 

“If so, it should be for strength, 
for comfort,” his friend pleaded. “ She 
herself brought only gladness wherever 
she came.” 

There was something ‘unusual in his 
voice, something that for a moment raised 
a vague questioning in Lindsay’s mind; 
but absorbed as he was in his own sadness, 
it eluded his feeble inquiry. To what 
Wayland had said he could make no reply. 

“ Perhaps it is the apparent waste of a 
life so beautiful that seems to you so in- 
tolerable—” He felt the strong man’s 
impulse to arrest an irrational grief, and 
groped for the assurance he desired. 
“Yet, Lindsay, we know things are not 
wasted; not in the natural world, not in 
the world of the spirit.” But on the 
last words his voice lapsed miserably, and 
he half rose to go. 

Lindsay caught his arm and drew him 
back. “ Don’t go yet,” he said, broken- 
ly. “I know you think it would help 
me if I would talk about—Stella; if I 
should tell it all out to you. I thank 
you for being willing to listen. Perhaps 
it will help me.” 


seems 
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He paused, seeking for some wo: 
which to express the sense of | 
which scourged him. Of all wh 
loved his sister, he himself was lef; 
est! Others had taken freely . 
friendship, had delighted themsel, 
her face, her words, her smile, ha 
these things for memories. He had 
separated from her, in part by th: 
conditions of their youth, and at th. 
when they had been together, by hi 
will. Oh, what had been her inn 
during these last two years, when 
gone on beside his own, while he was | 
busy to attend? 

But the self-reproach was too bitt: 
utterance to even the kindest of fri: 
“JT thought I could tell you,” he said a 
last, “but I can’t. Oh, Professor Way 
land,” he cried, “there is an elemen 
my grief that is peculiar to itself, | 
no one else in sorrow ever had!” 

“T think every mourner on earth woul: 
say that, Lindsay.” Again the young 
man discerned the approach of a mystery, 
but again he left it unchallenged, ani 
passed from his thought. 

The professor rose to his feet. “ ( 
night,” he said; “unless you wil 
back with me. Even with such 1 
light as this, one must sleep.” H: 
dropped to that kind level of the comm 
place by which we spare ourselves and 
one another. 


“* Where the love light never, never di 


The boy’s voice ringing out blithe! 
through the drip and dampness of | 
winter evening marked his winding rou' 


across the college grounds. Lindsay o 
wart, busy at his study table, listened 
without definite effort and placed 
singer as the lad newly come from 
country. He could have identified «1 
other of the Vaucluse students by com: 
tions as slight—Marchman by his w! 
tling, tender, elusive sounds, flute note: 
sublimated, heard only when the night 
was late and the campus still; others |) 
tricks of voice, fragments of laughter, by 
their fcotfalls, even, on the narrow |: 
walk below his study window. Such tl: 
easy proficiency of affection. 

Attention to the lad’s singing suddenly 
was lifted above the subconscious. |! 
simple melody bad entangled itself in 





HIS 


forgotten association of the pro- 


s boyhood, seeking to marshal 
before him, he received the full 
of the single line sung in direct 
Like the tune, the words also 
a challenge; pricked through the 
rded heaviness in which he was 
his familiar task, and demanded 

e should name its cause. 
him the love light of his marriage 
een dead so long! No, not dead; 
ng so dignified, so tragic. Burnt 
n, smoldered; suffocated by the hate- 
lust of the commonplace. There was 
ich of contempt in the effort with 
he dismissed the matter from his 
and turned back to his work. And 

e stopped a moment longer to think, 

him life without the light of love 

, far below its best achievement! 
lhe front of his desk was covered with 

pers in mathematics over which he 

spent his evenings for more than a 

Most of them had been corrected 
| graded, with the somewhat full com- 
nt or elucidation here and there which 
his progress slow. He ex- 

ned a half-dozen more, and then in 

er mental revolt against the subject, 

ped them under the rubber bands with 
thers of their kind and dropped the neat 
packages out of his sight into one of the 
drawers of the desk. Wayland’s book on 
, the fruit of eighteen months’ so- 
iourn there, had come through the mail 
on the same day when the calculus papers 
had been handed in, and he had read it 
through at onee, not to be teased in- 
tolerably by its invitation. He had mas- 
tered the text, avid through the long 
vinter night, but he picked it up again 
and for a little while studied the 
sumptuous illustrations. How long Way- 
land had been away from Vaucluse, how 
much of enrichment had come to him in 
the years since he had left! He himself 
might have gone also, to larger opportuni- 
ties—he had chosen to remain, held by a 
sentiment! The professor closed the book 
with a little sigh, and taking it to a 
smal] shelf on the opposite side of the 
room, stood it with a half-dozen others 
worthy of such association. 

Returning, he got together before him 
the few Greek authors habitually in 
hand’s reach, whether handled or not, and 
from a compartment of his desk took out 
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several sheets of manuscript, metrical 
translations from favorite passages in the 
tragedists or the short poems of the An- 
thology. Like the rest of the Vaucluse 
a mere handful they were,— 
he was straitened by the hard exactions of 
class-room work, and the book which he 
hoped sometime to publish grew slowly. 
How far he was in actual miles from the 
men who were getting their thoughts into 
print, how much farther in environment! 
Things which to them were the common- 
places of a scholar’s life were to him im- 
possible luxuries; few even of their 
books found their way to his shelves. At 
least the original sources of inspiration 
were his, and sometimes he felt that his 
verses were not without spirit, flavor. 

He took up a little volume of Theo- 
critus, which opened easily at the Seventh 
Idyl, and began to read aloud. Half-way 
through the poem the door opened and 
his wife entered. He did not immediately 
adjust himself to the interruption, and 
she remained standing a few moments 
in the centre of the room. 

“ Thank you; I believe I will be seated,” 
she said, the sarcasm in her words care- 
fully excluded from her voice. 

IIe wondered that she should find in- 
terest in so sorry a game. “I thought 
you felt enough at home in here to 
sit down without being asked,” he said, 
rising, and trying to speak lightly. 

She took the rocking-chair he brought 
for her and leaned back in it without 
speaking. Her maroon-colored evening 
gown suggested that whoever planned it 
had been somewhat straitened by econ- 
omy, but it did well by her rich com- 
plexion and creditable figure. Her fea- 
tures were creditable too, the dark hair a 
little too heavy, perhaps, and the expres- 
sion, defined as it is apt to be when one 
is thirty-five, not wholly satisfying. In 
truth, the countenance, like the gown, 
suffered a little from economy, a sparse- 
ness of the things one loves best in a 
woman’s face. Half the sensitiveness be- 
longing to her husband’s eyes and mouth 
would have made her beautiful. 

“Tt is a pity the Barkers have such a 
bad night for their party,” Cowart said. 

“The reception is at the Fieldings’;” 
and again he felt himself rebuked. 

“T’m afraid I didn’t think much about 
the matter after you told me the Dilling- 
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hams were coming by for you in their 
carriage. Fortunately .neither family 
holds us college people to very strict 
social account.” 

“They have their virtues, even if they 
are so vulgar as to be rich.” 

“ Why, I believe I had just been think- 
ing, before you came in, that it is only 
the rich who have any virtues at all.” He 
managed to speak genially, but the con- 
sciousness that she was waiting for him to 
make conversation, as she had waited for 
the chair, stiffened upon him like frost. 

He east about for something to say, 
but the one interest which he would have 
preferred to keep to himself was all that 
presented itself to his grasp. “I have 
often thought,” he suggested, “that if 
only we were in sight of the Gulf, our 
landseape in early summer might not be 
very unlike that of ancient Greece.” She 
looked at him a little blankly, and he 
drew one of his books nearer and began 
turning its leaves. 

“I thought you were correcting your 
mathematics papers.” 

“T am, or have been; but I am reading 
Theocritus, too.” 

“Well, I don’t see anything in a day 
like this to make anybody think of 
summer. The dampness goes to your 
very marrow.” 

“Tt isn’t the day; it’s the poetry. 
That’s the good of there being poetry.” 

She skipped his parénthesis. “ And 
you keep this room as cold as a vault.” 
Not faultfinding, but a somewhat irri- 
tating concern for his comfort was in 
the complaint. 

She went to the hearth and in her 
efficient way shook down the ashes from 
the grate and heaped it with coal. A 
cabinet photograph of a girl in her early 
teens, which had the appearance of hav- 
ing just been put there, was supported 
against a slender glass vase. Mrs. Co- 
wart took it up and examined it critic- 
ally. “TI don’t think this picture does 
Arnoldina justice,” she said. “One of 
the eves seems to droop a little, and the 
mouth looks sad. Arnoldina never did 
look sad.” 

They were on common ground now, and 
he could speak without constraint. “T 
hadn’t. observed that it looked sad. She 
seems somehow to have got a good deal 
older since September.” 
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“She is maturing, of course.” | , 
mother’s pride and approbation wer. jy 
the reserve of the speech. To haye py 
more definitely her estimate of the sweer 
young face would have been a | 
thing in comparison. 

Lindsay’s countenance lighted up. [He 
arose, and standing by his wife, looked 
over her shoulder as she held the p)ioto- 
graph to the light. “Do you know, (er. 
trude,” he said, “there is something jy 
her face that reminds me of Stella / 

“TI don’t know that I see it,” she ap. 
swered, indifferently, replacing the photo- 
graph and returning to her chair. The 
purpose which had brought her to the 
room rose to her face. “1 stopped at th: 
warehouse this afternoon,” she said, “ and 
had a talk with father. Jamieson really 
goes to Mobile—the first of next month. 
The place is open to you if you want it.” 

“ But, Gertrude, how should I possibly 
want it?” he expostulated. 

“You would be a member of the firm, 
and on easy conditions. You mighit as 
well be making money as the rest of 
them.” 

He offered no comment. 

“Tt is not now like it was when you 
were made professor. The town has |x 
come a commercial centre and its 
ucational interests have declined. 
professors will always have their social 
position, of course, but they cannot 
for anything more.” 

“It is not merely Vaucluse, bu! 
South, that is passing into this | 
But economic independence has becoine a 
necessity. When once it is achieved, our 
people will turn to higher things.” 

“ Not soon enough to benefit you and 
me.” 

“ Probably not.” 

“Then why waste your talents on tly 
college, when the best years of your 
are still before you?” 

“T am not teaching for money, (cr 
trude.” He hated putting into the bald 
phrase his consecration to his ideals for 
the young men. of his State; he hated 
putting it into words at all; but some- 
thing in his voice told her that the argu 
ment was finished. 

There was a sound of carriage w! 
on the drive. He arose and began \ 
assist her with her wraps. “It 
bad for you to be dependent on even *\ 
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escorts as the Dillinghams are,” he 
“We college 


d. recovering himself. 

are a sorry lot.” 
it when she was gone, the mood for 
sition which an hour before had 
ed so near had escaped him, and he 
iway his books and manuscript, 
ling for a while, a little chilled in 
and body, before the grate and 
g at the photograph on the mantel. 
he did so the haunting likeness 
{| seen grew more distinct and by 
es another face overspread that of 
ung daughter, the face of the sister 

| loved and lost. 

With a sudden impulse he crossed the 
to an old-fashioned mahogany secre- 
pened its slanting lid, and unlock- 
th some difficulty a small 
returned with it to his desk. 
ral packages of letters tied with 
d ribbon filled the small receptacle, 
struck upon him with the 
geness of something utterly forgot- 
[he pieces of ribbon had once held 
m each its own association of time 
ace; now he could only remember, 
ng down upon them with tender 
, that they had been Stella’s, worn in 
Sim- 
nd inexpensive he saw they were. 
ldina would not have looked at them. 
Overcoming something of reluctance, 
took one of the packages from 
e. It eontained the letters he 
d in her writing-table after her 
th, most of them written after she 
ome to Vaucluse by her stepmother 
the friends she had left in the vil- 
He knew there was nothing in any 
them she would have withheld from 
in reading them he was merely ta- 
back something from the vanished 
s which, if not looked at now, would 
sh utterly from earth. How affecting 
were—these utterances of true and 
ble hearts, written to one equally 
and good! His youth and hers in 
remote country village rose before 
; not now, as once, pinched and nar- 
, but as salutary, even gracious. He 
d but feel how changed his standards 
| beeome since then, how different his 
sure of the great and the small of life. 
Suddenly, as he was thus borne back 
the past, the old sorrow sprang upon 


n, and he bowed before it. The old bit- 
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ir, or at her throat or waist. 
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ter ery which he had been able to utter 
to no human consoler swept once more to 
his lips: “ Oh, Stella, Stella, you died be- 
fore 1 really knew you; your brother, 
who should have known and loved you 
best! And now it is too late, too late.” 

He sent out as of old his voiceless call 
to one afar off, in some land where her 
whiteness, her budding soul, had found 
their rightful place; but even as he did 
so, his thought of her seemed to be grow- 
ing clearer. From that far, reverenced, 
but unimagined sphere she was coming 
back to the range of his apprehension, to 
comradeship in the life which they once 
had shared together. 

He trembled with the hope of a fuller 
attainment, lifting his bowed head and 
taking another package of the letters 
from their place. Her letters! He had 
begged them of her friends in his des- 
perate sense of ignorance, his longing to 
make good something of all that he had 
lost in those last two years of her life. 
What an innocent life it that 
spread before him; and young,— 
how young! And it was a _ hap- 
life. He was astonished, after all 
his self-reproach, to realize how happy; 
to find himself smiling with her in some 
girlish drollery such as used to come so 
readily to her lips. He could detect, too, 
how the note of gladness, how her whole 
life, indeed, had grown richer in the larger 
existence of Vaucluse. At last he could 
be comforted that, however it had ended, 
it was he who had made it hers. 

He had been reading eagerly, too eager- 
ly, and under the pressure of emotion 
was constrained to rise and walk the floor, 
sinking at last his armchair and 
gazing with unseeing eyes upon the ruddy 
the grate. That lovely life, 
which he had thought could never in its 
completeness be his, was rebuilt before his 
vision from the materials which she her- 
self had left. What he had believed to be 
loss, bitter, unspeakable even to himself, 
had in these few hours of the night be- 
come wealth. 

His quickened thought moved on from 
plane to plane. He scanned the present 
conditions of his life, and saw with clari- 
fied vision how good they were. What it 
was given him to do for his students, at 
least what he was trying to do for them; 
the preciousness of their regard; the long 
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friendship with his colleagues; the asso- 
ciations with the little community iu 
which his lot was cast, limited in some 
directions as they might be; the fair de- 
mesne of Greek literature in which his 
feet much at home; his own 
literary gift, even if a slender one; his 
dear, dear child. 

And Gertrude? Under the invigora- 
tion of hi8 mood a situation which had 
long seemed unamenable to change re- 
solved itself into new and simpler propor- 
tions. The worthier aspects of his home 
life, the finer traits of his wife’s charac- 
ter, stood before him as proofs of what 
might yet be. His memory had kept no 
record of the fact that when in the first 
year of his youthful sorrow, sick for com- 
fort and believing her all tenderness, he 
had married her, to find her impatient of 
his grief, nor of the many times since 
when she had appeared almost wilfully 
blind to his ideals and purposes. His 
judgment held only this, that she had 
never understood him. For this he had 
seldom blamed her; but to-night he 
blamed himself. Instead of shrinking 
away sensitively, keeping the vital part 
of his life to himself and making what 
he could of it alone, he should have set 
himself steadily to create a place for it 
in her understanding and sympathy. 
Was not a perfect married love worth the 
minor sacrifices as well as the supreme 
surrender from which hé believed that 
neither of them would have shrunk ? 

He returned to his desk and began to 
rearrange the contents of the little 
drawer. Among them was a small sandal- 
wood box which had been their mother’s, 
and which Stella had prized with special 
fondness. He had never opened it since 
her death, but as he lifted it now the 
frail clasp gave way, the lid fell back, 
and the contents slipped upon the desk. 
They were few: a ring, a thin gold 
locket containing the miniatures of their 
father and mother, a small tintype of 
himself taken when he first left home, 
and two or three notes addressed in a 
handwriting which he recognized as Way- 
land’s. He replaced them with reverent 
touch, turning away even in thought 
from what he had never meant to see. 
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By and by he heard in the distance. 
roll of carriages returning fron 
Fieldings’ reception. He replenishe:| 
fire generously, found a long cloak i; 
closet at the end of the hall, and w 
the sound of wheels before his own ( 
“The rain has grown heavier,” he 
drawing the cloak around his wife as s}y 
descended from the carriage. Somet]) 
in his manner seemed as distinct! 
envelop her. He brought her int 
study and seated her before the fire. Shy 
had expected to find the house si 
the glow and warmth of the room 
grateful to her after the chill and da 
ness outside, her husband’s prese) 
after that vague sense of futility which 
already the evening’s gayety had 
upon her. 

“T suppose I ought to tell you ab 
the party,” she said, a little wearil; 
“but if you don’t mind, I will wait til 
breakfast. Everybody was there, of 
course, and it was all very fine, as we al! 
knew it would be. I hope you’ve enjoyed 
your Latin poets more.” 

“They are Greek, dear,” he said. “| 
have been making translations from son 
of them now and then. Some day 
will take a day off and then I'll read 
them to you. But neither the party nor 
the poets to-night. See, it is 
two o'clock.” 

“T knew it must be late.” She looked 
at him curiously. “ But you look as 
fresh as a child that has just waked 
from sleep.” 

“Perhaps I 
agreed. 

They rose to go up-stairs. “I will go i: 
front,” she said, “and make a light in 
our room while you turn off the gas in 
the hall.” 

He paused for a moment after slic 
had gone out and turned to a page in 
the Greek Anthology for a single stanza 
Shelley’s translation was written in pen- 
cil beside it: 


alm st 


have just waked,” | 


Thou wert the morning star among tlie 
living, : 
Ere thy fair light had fled; 
Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus 
giving 
New splendor to the dead. 








Some Greek Anticipations of Modern 
Science 


BY HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, LL.D. 


the world of thought, whatever is is Lle might almost have said, “ What- 
Greek. Such at least has been the ever we receive we transform, metamor- 
wular verdict of many generations phose, and re-create.” Let us witness 
ithusiastic commentators. Before the some phases of these transformations 
s, chaos of ideas; with the Greeks, of thought. 
n; after the Greeks, decay and de- 
ration, or at best rediscovery along First of all, of course, we have to do 
: lines. We are told that the Greeks with the problems of world-building,—the 
-onceived the idea that the world is mechanism of the universe. As to this, 
|; they first reached the conception the earliest Greek ideas were crude 
the sun, and not the world, is the enough,—a mere reflex of Oriental 
of our planetary system; they first thought. But the Greeks soon began to 
ned a non-anthropomorphic deity; think for themselves. Thales and Anaxi- 
first thought of the world as made .mander and Anaximenes and Hecatzus at 
f particles of matter; they first inves- the eastern borders of the Greek world, 
ed the processes of mind itself; they and Pythagoras, Xenophanes, Parmen- 
oneeived of the brotherhood of man ides, and Empedocles out in Italy, felt 
vave that thought expression in an the vivifying influence of racial mixings 
pt at democratic government. They and were stirred with the promptings of 
nany inconsistent things as well, but creative enthusiasm. The Milesians did 
do not greatly concern us here; no not get very far. Theirs was a first effort 
ressive movement ever starts exactly for the infant mind of Hellas. “ The 
he right lines at first. Still, we shall world is a flat dise floating on the great 
appreciate the real progress of the abysm of primordial waters,” guessed 
eek if we take account also of some of Thales, That is merely the Oriental idea 
alse steps. We shall see that upon transplanted; such had been the explana- 
whole his progressive march carried tion of the Babylonians. “The primor- 
far toward the truth; so far, indeed, dial element is air, not water,” said An- 
t after he was forced to leave the field aximenes. “The earth,” said Anaxi- 
uccessor was able to push much be- mander, “rests not upon water but upon 
d the outposts of Greek thought for a conic base.” “ Not so,” asserted the 
thousand years. That being true, the Italic Greeks with Pythagoras and Par- 
usiasm with which commentators menides at their head; “the world is no 
all along regarded the Greek is disc, ro truncated cone; it is a sphere; a 
vy justified. sphere whirling in a circular orbit about 
it be urged that the resuscitated his- a central fire. All this universe is a se- 
of the old Orient brings to light quence of circles.” 
ous anticipations of Greek civiliza- That was the sure beginning. When 
, it may be urged with no less validity Anaxagoras, the teacher and friend of 
t the Greek departure from the Orien- Pericles and Euripides, had explained the 
models amounts in many directions to phases of the moon and the true nature 
reation rather than mere evolution. of eclipses, and Aristotle had given his 
to made a modest estimate when he verdict for the theory, the sphericity of 
i, “ Whatever we Greeks receive from the earth became stock doctrine of Greek 
barbarians we improve and perfect.” thought. Archimedes out in Sicily, when 
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he will compute the number of sand 
grains that would fill the sun’s seeming 
orbit, assumes as a matter of course that 
the earth is globular. Strabo, writing 
about the beginning of our era, criticises 
his great predecessor, Eratosthenes, for 
wasting argument upon such a subject. 
He takes it for granted that the earth is 
round, and that no other theory as to its 
shape can for a moment be considered. 
That was the first great step, but there 
remained a harder one. Though the earth 
is a ball, it does not follow that this ball 
is not the centre of the universe. Indeed 
the contrary assumption is quite the natu- 
ral and seemingly obvious one. To all 
ordinary observation our earth seems a 
vast immovable mass, and the sun and 
moon and stars appear as minor satellites 
circling about it. So far as we know, 
there was never an Oriental astronomer 
who questioned that such was really the 
fact. Yet the early Pythagoreans, possi- 
bly Pythagoras himself, were led to the 
strange conclusion that our seemingly 
stable earth is really in motion. 
argument that led them to this conclu- 
sion cannot now be followed. It appears 


that it was in part, perhaps largely, meta- 


The Py- 


physical rather than inductive. 
thagoreans had the idea that ten is a 
sacred number, somewhat as the Babylo- 
nians before them had ascribed sacredness 
to the number seven. But since, count- 
ing the stars as a single series, there were 
only nine series of sidereal bodies, in- 
cluding the earth and the sun, they made 
up the deficit in true metaphysical fash- 
ion by inventing a “ counter - earth,” 
which was supposed to revolve in such a 
way as never to be visible from the in- 
habitable side of our globe. There was, 
however, an additional reason for assu- 
ming the existence of the counter-earth, 
—this time not a metaphysical reason. It 
seemed to the astronomer of the period 
that the shadows that preduce eclipses 
could not be cast always by our earth, and 
the counter-earth could of course do serv- 
ice as a substitute. But these assump- 
tions as to the counter-earth were coupled 
with another assumption which was per- 
haps their necessary counterpart,—the as- 
sumption, namely, that earth and counter- 
earth alike revolve about a common cen- 
tre, this centre being a great mass of fire, 
which, like the counter-earth, is never vis- 
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ible from the habitable side of our ; 
It came to be conceived by the Pythay 
rean Philolaus that the sun is me: 
mirror reflecting light from this 
central fire. The Anaxagorean { 
that the moon shines merely by lig! 
flected by the sun gave support th 
analogy to this idea that the sun 
is, as indeed it seems, merely a hi; 
polished dise like a burning-glass. 

These obviously were steps away 
the paths of tradition, but they wer 
all steps in the right direction. But w! 
the Pythagoreans were pursuing 
ignis fatuus, Anaxagoras, a truer.s 
tist than they, had started in quit 
another direction. He had studied a fa 
mous meteoric stone that fell at Fx 
potomi, and had been led to the ama 
inference that space must abound 
such fragments; that all these consis: 
matter which sometime had been thrown 
off by the whirling earth; that the sun 
and moon were themselves only larger 
fragments of the same mass and hay 
the same origin. The moon, he said, has 
cooled until it has become a_ habitabl 
earth; the sun is still a mass of molten 
stone and iron; a mass of iron “ larger 
than the Peloponnesus.” You smile. Yet 
few men in any generation have had so 
vitalizing a prevision. The sun a mass 
of molten iron! We are going far from 
that Egyptian conception of the sun-god 
that floated about the river of the world 
in a boat. We are getting on. 

But so long as it is possible to speak 
gravely of the sun as “larger 
the Peloponnesus,” we shall not get away 
from the idea that this body after al! is 
a mere satellite of the earth; or at thi 
very most we shall conceive with the Py- 
thagoreans that earth and sun alike re- 
volve about some greater central mass. 
The notion that our earth may be sub- 
ordinate to the sun in position will scarce- 
ly suggest itself; or if suggested, will gain 
secant credence until it is clearly con- 
ceived to be subordinate in size as well. 
And this conception will surely never 
come until some method is devised of 
measuring heavenly bodies. Could such 
a method be found? The Greek mind did 
not despair of solving even so inscrutable 
a problem. We are told that Philolaus 
taught that the sun is larger than the 
earth, but we have no clue as to how this 
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‘native idea was engendered. Pres- 
however, there arose a wonderful 
eazer at Samos (where Pythagoras 
een born almost three centuries be- 
who conceived a method of demon- 
ng, roughly at any rate, the true re- 
ns of sun, moon, and earth. This 
was named Aristarchus. He worked 
, early part of the third century B.C. 
studying the apparent size of the 
s dise and noting the alterations in 
Aristarchus was led to make a 
rularly penetrating estimate of the 
’s apparent size. As he conceived it, 
moon is about one-thirtieth the size 

ir earth. 
hat was a good beginning. But how 
e any estimate of the actual size of 
sun, sinee his dise seems never to vary 
measurable extent? The genius of 
\ristarchus was equal to this task. He 
eived a plan of measurement at once 
rvellous in its simplicity and demon- 
strative in its result. He reflected that 
since, as Anaxagoras had taught, the 
moon shines by light received from the 
n, the moment when the moon as view- 
ed from the earth is exactly at the half 
will be the moment when the line from 
the earth to the moon is at right angles to 
the line joining the moon and the sun. 
If then at this moment the angular dis- 
tance between the sun and the moon is 
measured, that angle determines the pre- 
cise shape of the right-angled triangle 
ng the earth, the moon, and the sun 
at its respective angles. A_ simple 
geometrical drawing of this right-angled 
triangle will show, at a glance, the rela- 
tive lengths of the two sides which rep- 
resent the relative distances from the 
rth to the moon and to the sun. Aris- 
‘chus made such a measurement. Un- 
tunately his instruments lacked pre- 
on, and again it is not possible to 
ke sure of the precise moment when 
he moon is at the half. So the result of 
experiment of Aristarchus, till cor- 
ted by the modern astronomers, seems 
wide of the truth. Yet the measurements 
sutiice to demonstrate the fact that the 
sun 18s many times as distant as the moon, 
and, that being true, his measurement of 
the apparent size of the sun’s dise dem- 
nstrated to his satisfaction that the sun 
is immensely larger than the earth. If 
this be true, said Aristarchus, then it 
Vou. OIX.—No. 654.—118 
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seems absurd to suppose that the gigantic 
sun can be a satellite of our tiny earth; 
rather must we reverse the terms and sup- 
pose that the sun, and not the earth, is 
the centre of our universe. 

Here then is a clear conception of the 
mechanism of the solar system as we 
know it. Contemplating this astronomer 
of Samos, then, we are in the presence of 
a man who had solved in its essentials the 
problem of celestial mechanics. Had his 
teachings found vogue, the story of 
science would be very different from what 
it is. We should then have no tale to tell 
of a Copernicus coming upon the field 
fully 1700 years later with the revolu- 
tionary doctrine that our world is not the 
centre of the universe. We should not 
then have to tell of the persecution of a 
Bruno or of a Galileo for teaching that 
doctrine in the seventeenth century of an 
era which did not begin until two hun- 
dred years after the death of Aristarchus. 
But we are here concerned, not with what 
might have been, but with what was. We 
know that the teaching of the astronomer 
of Samos did not win its way. It was 
frowned upon by most contemporaries 
and perhaps by the immediate successors 
of Aristarchus, and soon it came to be 
ignored if not forgotten. But that de- 
tracts nothing from the merit of Aris- 
tarchus himself. His clear and unequivo- 
cal anticipation of the heliocentric doc- 
trine, which we now associate with the 
name of Copernicus, barren though it 
was of immediate result, was surely one 
of the most remarkable of all the tri- 
umphs of scientific genius in any age. 


The man of all others who might have 
given currency to the doctrine of Aris- 
tarchus, had he chosen to uphold it, was 
the great Rhodesian astronomer, Hip- 
parchus, who lived about one hundred 
and fifty years later and who is remem- 
bered as the greatest observing astrono 
mer of antiquity. But unfortunately 
Hipparchus could not aecept the helio- 
centric idea. He knew of the work of 
Aristarchus, but to him the evidence 
seemed to uphold the geocentric theory. 
He was a man who spoke with such au- 
thority that his verdict alone, perhaps, 
would have sufficéd to discredit the Aris- 
tarchian theory; yet Hipparchus had at 
command a means of demonstrating the 
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plausibility of the heliocentric theory 
which, had he applied it, must have 
seemed almost demonstrative. This new 
scientific weapon consisted of the knowl- 
edge gained by Hipparchus through study 
of the moon in eclipse as to the actual dis- 
tance of the moon from the earth. Hip- 
parchus found this distance to equal 
fifty-nine radii of the earth, a measure- 
ment which, as corrected by modern ob- 
servers, is found to vary from the truth 
by less than two radii. But in the time 
of Hipparchus, thanks to a wonderful 
measurement to which we shall refer more 
at length in a moment, the actual length 
of the earth’s radius was approximately 
known; hence, as just mentioned, the 
measurement of Hipparchus determined 
the actual distance of the moon. But 
this distance, it will be recalled, repre- 
sents one side of the right-angled triangle 
of Aristarchus. Had Hipparchus now re- 
measured this triangle, with his perfected 
means of observation, he might perhaps 
have come nearer the truth as to the rela- 
tive distance of the sun. He might then 
have learned that the sun, instead of 
being merely three hundred times as 
large as the earth, as dAristarchus 
supposed, in reality bears some such 
relation to the earth as a hand - ball 
bears to a tiny shot. Granted this 
knowledge, Hipparchus might well have 
felt, as Aristarchus did, the absurdity of 
supposing that so gigantic a body could 
revolve about, and as it were be held in 
thraldom by, what in comparison was but 
a mere speck of matter. But unfortu- 
nately Hipparchus either did not make 
the measurement, or failed to make it 
with increased accuracy, and so his ver- 
dict was given for the old false doctrine 
and against the new, correct one. His 
verdict, as expounded in detail by 
Ptolemy, completely dominated scientific 
thought until the time of Copernicus. 
But however Hipparchus erred in re- 
gard to this vastly important matter, he 
is to be credited with several discoveries 
that show how great were his merits as an 
investigator. One of the most remarka- 
ble of these was his demonstration that 
the earth does not lie at the centre of 
the sun’s apparent path. He was led to 
this discovery by the careful measure- 
ment of the time occupied by the sun in 
passing from equinox to equinox. He 


found that the equinoxes did not divide 
the year into precisely equal parts. Tho 
explanation of this, as we now know. 
thanks to Kepler, is that the earth’s path 
about the sun is elliptical, and not cirey. 
lar. But in the time of Hipparchus, and 
for many generations thereafter, it would 
have been rank heresy to suggest an el- 
liptieal orbit for any heavenly body. Ac- 
cording to the ancient conception, whic! 
had the approval of Aristotle, the circle 
is the perfect figure, and therefore thy 
figure to which all motions of the heaven- 
ly bodies must conform. It never oc- 
curred to Hipparchus to doubt the truth 
of this metaphysical conception. Instead 
of assuming therefore that the sun’s path 
is not circular, he assumed that the earth 
lies a little distance from the centre of 
the circle. Even this supposition did not 
altogether account for the observed anom 
alies of motion of the sun. 

the observed retardation and _ accelera- 
tion of motion, it became necessary to in- 
vent another hypothesis, according to 
which the sun, as it revolves about th 
earth, performs also a secondary revolu- 
tion about an imaginary centre. This 
secondary orbit was spoken of 
epicycle, and the fact that the earth does 
not lie at the centre of the orbit was de- 
scribed by the phrase “ eccentricity of the 
sun’s orbit.” It being discovered that 
similar anomalies pertained to the mo- 
tions of the moon and the planets, th: 
imaginary mechanism of the heavens 
came to involve an elaborate series of « 
centrics and epicycles vastly more com- 
plicated than the actual mechanism of 
the heavens as we know it. It must be 
recalled, however, that this theory, though 
false as to its chief assumptions, never- 
theless sufficed to explain the observed 
motions of the heavenly bodies. The sys 
tem was promulgated later on by Ptolemy, 
and it continued the stock doctrine of as 
tronomy until the time of Copernicus 
As it was a false doctrine, it was not in a 
proper sense an anticipation of modem 
science, yet it Was based upon measur 
ments of marvellous accuracy. Anothie! 
measurement of Hipparchus was that 
which determined the precise length o! 
the year. In making this really difficult 
measurement, Hipparchus differed from 
the exact truth by less than six minute. 
Yet other measurements of Hipparchus, 
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compared with ancient observations 
Babylonian astronomers, as made 
sible through the efforts of followers 
\lexander the Great, proved that the 
ent plane of the ecliptic shifts 
ially—a phenomenon ever since fa- 
r as the precession of the equinoxes. 


other examples of remarkable 
urements made by the astronomers of 
\lexandrian epoch must be cited. Both 
made by the famous Alexandrian, 
Eratosthenes. One consisted of the ac- 
ite measurement of the obliquity of 
cliptie, that is to say, of the angular 
f the earth’s axis; the other, of which 
mention has already been made, was the 
relatively accurate determination of the 
ial size of the earth. Both these meas- 
ents were made with the aid of the 
same simple instrument. 
[his instrument was nothing more 
plex than a perpendicular post at- 
ched to a seale for measuring the angle 
ts shadow. The instrument was call- 
in armillary sphere. It introduced no 
new principle, having been used from the 
earliest time by the Egyptian astrono- 
Eratosthenes perfected it as to 
ls. In determining the obliquity of 
the ecliptic he measured the sun’s angular 
eight on the day of the winter solstice, 
and again six months later, on the day of 
the summer solstice. Half the difference 
between these angles gives the angle of 
the ecliptic. This is readily comprehensi- 
ble, and indeed involved no new idea, as 
a similar measurement had probably been 
made in a eruder way many times before; 
the measurement of the earth, al- 
ough almost equally simple in principle 
| practice, was a stroke of inventive 
genius, aS any one must admit who will 
reflect that the known habitable world 
at that time comprised but a tiny frac- 
of the earth’s surface. The principle 
which Eratosthenes hit upon was to meas- 
an are of the earth’s circumference, 
t being of course assumed that the earth 

r und. 

Kratosthenes knew that certain two 
cities in Egypt, Alexandria and Syene, 
namely, were situated almost exactly on 
the same meridian, and that the distance 
between these cities was about five thou- 
sand stadia. Here then was a measured 
are of the earth’s circumference. If a 
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means could be devised to determine the 
number of degrees of are represented by 
this distance, a simple multiplication 
would of course solve the problem. But 
how determine this all-important num- 
ber? The answer came through reflec- 
tion on the relations of concentric circles. 
If you draw any number of circles, of 
whatever size, about a given centre, a pair 
of radii drawn from that centre will cut 
ares of the same relative size from all the 
circles, One circle may be so small that 
the actual are subtended by the radii in 
a given case may be but an inch in 
length, while another circle is so large 
that its corresponding are is measured in 
miles; but in each case the same number 
of so-called degrees will represent the re- 
lation of each are to its circumference. 
Now Eratosthenes knew that the sun, 
when on the meridian on the day of the 
summer solstice, was directly over the 
town of Syene, since on that day it was 
reported that the gnomon cast no shadow, 
while a deep well was illuminated to the 
bottom. This meant that, at that mo- 
ment, a radius of the earth projected 
from Syene would point directly toward 
the sun. Meanwhile of course the zenith 
would represent the projection of the 
radius of the earth passing through 
Alexandria. All that was required then 
was to measure, at Alexandria, the angu- 
lar distance of the sun from the zenith to 
secure an approximate measurement of 
the are of the sun’s circumference, corre- 
sponding to the are of the earth’s surface 
represented by the measured distance be- 
tween Alexandria and Syene. 

The reader will observe that the meas- 
urement could not be absolutely accurate 
because it is made from the surface of 
the earth, and not from the earth’s cen- 
tre, but the size of the earth is so insig- 
nificant in comparison with the distance 
of the sun, that this slight discrepan- 
ey could be disregarded. Eratosthenes 
found that the angle in question repre- 
sented an are of one-fiftieth of the en- 
tire circle; therefore, multiplying five 
thousand stadia by fifty, he had the 
answer, two hundred and fifty thousand 
stadia, for the circumference of the earth. 
Unfortunately, we do not know the pre- 
cise length of the stadium used by Eratos- 
thenes as his unit measure, but the best 
conjectures make it probable that the 
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measurement, as determined, was not very 
wide of the truth. Precise accuracy was 
impossible, because several of the data 
involved were imperfect, but, in any 
event, the principle was a correct one. 
An actual measurement of the globe on 
which we live had been made. 

All this happened in the third century 
n.c. It is curious to reflect that sixteen 
or seventeen hundred years later the most 
cultivated intellects of Europe, far from 
having advanced upon this measurement 
of Eratosthenes, were disputing as to 
whether the earth is round at all. It must 
be recalled also, however, that a certain 
number of minds in each generation held 
to the teaching of the old Greeks. Colum- 
bus was by no means alone in the faith 
that the Indies could be reached by sail- 
ing out to the west. His great merit 
was that he had the courage of his con- 
victions. Yet, beyond question, Chris- 
tendom as a whole was far more amazed 
when Columbus returned with demon- 
strative evidence of the truth of the 
theory, than the Greek world would have 
been had a similar demonstration been 
presented in the day of Eratosthenes, 
or at any time within several succeed- 
ing centuries. 


Let us turn to another field of science 
and ask what conception the Greek held 
of the origin of the world. We are met 
with a somewhat mystical answer. 
Doubtless the conceptions themselves 
were vague; the language is correspond- 
ingly so. Yet here and there we en- 
counter an idea of greater clearness, and 
in the end we are not left greatly in doubt 
as to the trend of general opinion. The 
idea of growth of development in connec- 
tion with the universe came early to these 
thinkers, This was perhaps particularly 
true of the Ionian philosophers in Asia 
Minor—Anaximander and Anaximenes, 
Heraclitus and Anaxagoras. We have 
seen that the last-named philosopher be- 
lieved the sun to be a molten mass, and the 
moon an earthy body, and that he was 
probably led to this opinion through study 
of meteorites, and particularly of the very 
famous one that fell at A gespotomi. 
Pondering the fall of this body, Anaxa- 
goras was led to the conception of a vor- 
tex motion through which the heavenly 
bodies are kept out in space. A stone 


whirled about the head in a sling would 
give full warrant to the idea that centrif. 
ugal force could hold the whirled body 
out in space. If the motion of the string 
or the hand slackens, the stone in tl, 
sling falls. So it is, said Anaxagoras. 
with the whirling bodies in space. |f 
their motion is retarded they must fa]] 
back to earth as meteorites are observed 
to do. That idea grasped, it was but ; 
step to the assumption that the earth|ik, 
bodies up in the heavens—the sun, t 
moon, the planets— had been proj 
out into space in the time of world 
making. This implies a whirling motior 
of the earth itself; but we have already 
seen that the Fythagoreans had propound- 
ed that idea a half-century before th 
time of Anaxagoras. Here then is th 
conception of a primordial mass 
molten matter which throws off the sun, 
the moon, and planets by centrifugal 
force, an idea which surely contains the 
germ of the nebular theory of Kant and 
La Place. Nor is this all. Anaxagoras 
distinctly states that matter becomes 
changed into stone through cooling. Ac- 
cept this statement with the conception 
that the sun is still molten, but that the 
moon like the earth is cool and inhabited 
(which Anaxagoras is alleged by Dionys 
ius to have asserted), and we have thi 
entire modern theory of earth-formatior 
pretty distinctly outlined. The man wh 
thus anticipated La Place came 
Asia Minor to Athens in the Golden Agi 
of the fifth century B.c. 

At an even earlier day there lived 
Asia Minor a philosopher who appears to 
have guessed out a curiously illuminative 
idea of the origin of man himself. This 
was Anaximander, the pupil of Thales, 
and therefore one of the earliest of Creek 
thinkers. Only a few words of 
writings of Anaximander are preserved, 
and his opinions therefore are known to 
us only at second hand. But he held at 
least one theory, which as vouched for b) 
various copyists and commentators en- 
titles him to be considered perhaps th 
first teacher of the idea of organic evolu 
tion. According to the idea of Anaxi- 
mander, man developed from a fishlike 
ancestor, “ growing up as sharks do unti! 
able to help himself, and then coming 
forth on dry land.” It is well known that 
the Greek philosophers of Asia Minor 





He 


GREEK ANTICIPATIONS 


somewhat under the influence of 


ental ideas, and the thought here ex- 


ssed is not perhaps far afield from the 
nian conception that everything 
forth from a chaos of waters. Yet 


; 


ct that the thought of Anaxi 


mander 


me down to posterity through such 
us channels suggests that the Greek 
cer had got far enough away from 
Oriental conception to make his view 


to his contemporaries a no 


vel and 


dual one. Indeed, nothing we know 


Oriental line of thought 


conveys 


suggestion of the idea of transfor- 


n of species, whereas that 


idea is 


netly formulated in the traditional 


s of Anaximander. 
ust what opinion Anaxagoras h 
this novel view of man’s « 
we are not informed. Yet 


eld con- 
levelk )p- 
there is 


rase of that philosopher’s which 


without perhaps quite 


he too was an evolutionist. 


asserts, with insight that i 
ng, that “man is the most 
of animals because he has 
man who could make that a 
it would seem, have had i 
dea of the development of 
through the use of hands,— 
ull force of which was not ev 


proving 
This 
s fairly 
intelli- 
hands.” 
ssertion 
n mind 
intelli- 
an idea 
ident to 


quent generations of thinkers until 


me of Darwin. 
was Anaxagoras also who is « 
totle as believing that “pla 


als and feel pleasure and p 
ng this because they shed thei 


let them grow again.” The 


sited by 
nts are 
ain, in- 
r leaves 
idea is 


ful, yet it suggests a truly philo- 


il conception of the unity 


The man who could concei 


was but little hampered 


of na- 
ive that 
by tra 


nal conceptions. He was exercising 


ire combination of the rigidly scien- 


spirit with the poetical imag 
who possesses these gifts is s 
stop in his questionings of 


| he has found some thinks 


ination. 
ure not 

nature 
ible ex- 


nation of the character of matter it- 


; 


Anaxagoras found such 
ition, and, as good luck wou 


an ex- 


Id have 


at explanation has been preserved. 


\s Anaxagoras conceived it, matter is 


} 


Ul 


mposed of ultimate particles of many 


r 


rent kinds—one kind, indeed, for 


1 specific kind of substance. 


These 
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minute particles he conceived as being un- 
created and indestructible, as well as un- 
changeable. The particles were supposed 
to be indivisibly small, and hence may 
fairly be likened to the molecules of the 
modern physicist. The chief distinction 
is that the molecule, as we now conceive 
it, is susceptible of being broken up into 
smaller particles which we call atoms; but 
there were no data available in the time 
of Anaxagoras which could lead to this 
idea. The analysis of Anaxagoras told 
him of particles of flesh, particles of wood, 
particles of metal, and so on, and, consid- 
ering the knowledge at his disposal, it 
would have been rather an unwarranted 
flight of the imagination to suppose that 
many of these different substances are 
made up of the same elements in differ- 
ent combinations. The modern chemist 
knows that such is the fact, but it re- 
quired the analyses of a long line of ex- 
perimenters to give him this knowledge. 
These analyses have reduced the elemen 
tary substances from the almost infinite 
number predicated by Anaxagoras to a 
relatively limited number,—seventy odd 
being known at the present time. To the 
philosophical mind there is something 
very disquieting about this citation of 
seventy odd elementary substances, and 
from the earliest day of the modern 
atomic theory there have been speculators 
who conceived that these so-called ele- 
mentary bodies are not really elementary, 
but are susceptible, under proper condi- 
tions, of disassociation; that they them- 
selves are, in short, compound bodies, and 
that the ultimate particles of which all 
material substances are composed are 
identical. Spectroscopic examination of 
the sun has seemed to demonstrate that 
an actual disassociation of elements may 
occur under the conditions of extreme 
temperature existing in that body, and 
numerous laboratory experiments with 
high temperatures and electricity tend to 
corroborate the same idea without as yet 
perhaps actually demonstrating it. In a 
word, speculative opinion of to-day 
trends toward the idea of so-called mon- 
ism,—the idea that there is but a single 
elementary substance out of which the 
universe is built. This is an idea which, 
if demonstrated, would satisfy the philo- 
sophical thinker. As we have said, An- 
axagoras did not reach, or at least did 
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not formulate, this conception. But cer- 
tain of his contemporaries did reach it. 
Lucippus and Democritus promulgated 
an idea as to the nature of matter that 
was essentially monistic. They taught 
that the ultimate particles of matter are 
all of one substance, differing from one 
another only in size. They conceived 
these ultimate particles as falling through 
space and as generating a vortex motion 
through general collision; such vortex 
motions led to the mixing together of the 
primordial particles of different sizes and 
varied combinations, the tangible result 
being the different substances that appeal 
to our senses, 

Democritus lived in the fifth century 
n.c. It is curious to reflect how clearly 
his conception of monistic atoms and 
vortex motions anticipate the prevalent 
speculations of our own times regarding 
the ultimate nature of matter. But this 
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all-essential difference must be noted: 
the speculation of Democritus was a pure 
speculation; it called for nothing bu: {| 
exercise of the imagination, and it could 
hope for no proof, nor need it fear refy- 
tation from the experimental scien 
the time. But the modern theory is |yeld 
as a merely tentative one, pending dem 
onstration or refutation at the han 
the experimenter. No man nowadays 
need hope to achieve fame as a scient 
thinker through any speculation 

ever that has not at least a suggestive 
support in observed phenomena. In our 
day, theory must everywhere find the su 
port of fact; whereas Greek speculation 
vaulted to the limits of imagination with 
no apparent thought of insecurity. None 
the less must we marvel at the perspi- 
cuity of an insight that could make 
guesses which, tested by modern experi- 
ments, still seem so luminous. 


King’s Messenger 


BY 


ALICE BROWN 


VER the stubbled grass, 
Over the hurrying plain, 


Fleet as a cloud I pass, 
Hand on the pulsing rein. 


Mother and sire withstood, 
The bride in her bower alone, 
The embers warm from the wood, 
And I, like the night, have flown. 


A crust and a backward look, 
A breath for the heaving steed, 
A drink from the ice-bound brook, 
And then but speed—and speed. 


For them I leave, is the sound 
And brilliance of song and light; 
For me, the echo from frozen ground, 
And the frozen stars at night. 


1 know not the way I go. 

I read not the news I bring. 
I halt not at hail of foe. 

I ride—I ride for the King. 








The Surrender of Professor Seymour 


BY ELIZABETH JORDAN 


\DEMOISELLE VERRIER, the 
new nursery governess, sat dif- 
fidently on the edge of the chair 

the professor had offered her and looked 

m with an alert interest in her dark 
P She was young and rather nervous, 
and it was not reassuring to observe that 
her eminent employer had returned to 


his desk and was restlessly fumbling his 
papers, as if anxious to resume work on 
them. He did not speak for fully five 


minutes, though he glanced at her vague- 
ly once or twice, each time conveying to 
her, in some indefinable manner, the im- 
pression that her continued presence in 
his library was in the nature of a pain- 
ful surprise to him. 

At his feet sat his little girl, her small 
back turned rather ostentatiously toward 
her father and his guest. She seemed 


intensely oeeupied, and occasionally ut- 

tered a gurgle of annoyance or satisfac- 
over the progress of a mysterious 

enterprise which held her attention. 

Other than this there was no sound in 
ym. 


The Frenchwoman, who was not with- 
1 sense of humor, felt it stirring in 
her now, and became eruelly conscious 
youthful desire to giggle. It was 
evident that the famous professor, 
ted for his absent-mindedness as 
for his erudition and the number and 
ithority of his scientific works, had 
forgotten why she was there. 
Her lips twitehed as she realized this 
pictured to herself the amusement 
her friends if they could look in on 
the restful tableau she and her host 
presented. These friends had been a 
unit in their warnings against her ac- 
ceptance of the situation Professor Sey- 
mour had offered her; recalling their 
dark predictions now, she found her re- 
spect for their judgment increasing. 
\n unusually loud exclamation from 
the child finally attracted the professor’s 
ntion. He glanced vaguely at her, 





then at his visitor, and the light of a 
sudden recollection flashed in his near- 
sighted eyes. His relief was so great 
and so artlessly obvious that Madem- 
oiselle Verrier smiled upon him irre- 
sistibly—an attention he received with 
mild wonder. 

“Before entering upon your new 
duties, mademoiselle,” he began, in his 
precise and formal tones, “I desire to 
explain to you that I am endeavoring to 
train my daughter along purely scientific 
and rational lines. I may add candidly 
that thus far I have encountered—er— 
surprising difficulties. There is in her, 
I observe, a peculiar restlessness,—a 
physical activity that seems quite ab- 
normal. I have not noted it in others. 
However, she is still very young. In fact, 
she has not yet reached the fifth anni- 
versary of her birth. I venture there- 
fore to hope that as her mind matures 
and she becomes able to lend me more 
intelligent cooperation— Dear, dear, 
what is she doing now ?” 

He stopped and gazed helplessly over 
his glasses at the deeply engrossed child. 
In one hand she held a mucilage-bottle 
and in the other the end of a small 
Shiraz rug, on which she poured the 
sticky fluid quickly and with lavish gen- 
erosity. Then, before the startled ob- 
servers could interfere, she rolled the 
rug into a compact wad, and sat back 
to look upon her work. Her plump body 
was quivering with interest and pleas- 
urable excitement, and in her brown 
eyes blazed the light of scientific re- 
search. The scholarly face of the pro- 
fessor flushed as he took in the situation. 
He rose without a word, removed the 
bottle from her clinging hand, pushed 
the rug to one side, and resumed 
his seat, lifting her into his lap with 
an accustomed ease that surprised the 
one observer. 

“Tt is my habit, mademoiselle,” he ex- 
plained, turning to the governess, the 
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flush still lingering on his thin cheeks, 
“when any such occurrence as this takes 
place—and I regret to confess they are all 
too frequent—to secure first an explana- 
tion from my daughter of her reasons 
for her act, and then to explain to 
her as logically as possible wherein she 
has erred.” 

He sighed deeply as he turned to the 
child, but his tone when he spoke to her 
was very gentle. “ Hildegarde,” he asked, 
“by what mental process did you reach 
the conclusion that this extraordinary act 
was justifiable ?” 

Hildegarde leaned her brown curls 
comfortably against his narrow chest, and 
opened her pink mouth in a large and 
deeply satisfying yawn. Her eyes were 
the color of her curls, and her complex- 
ion was much the same shade. Against 
these rich tones her little white teeth 
now gleamed as she smiled hospitably at 
the governess. There were two adorable 
dimples in her cheeks, and her chin re- 
vealed a third. She looked rather tired, 
but politely interested in the newcomer, 
and wholly oblivious of the harrowing 
incident which had just occurred. Her 
father’s question, if indeed she under- 
stood anything of it, was plainly of no 
immediate importance. Nevertheless, she 
finally answered it in the casual tone of 
one who begins a pleasant chat. 

“ Made yelly woll,” she remarked. 

The professor reflectéd deeply for a 
moment. Then his face brightened. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, almost briskly, 
turning to Mademoiselle Verrier, “she 
says she was making a jelly roll. I un- 
derstand. We had such a—er—prepara- 
tion for luncheon to-day, and I recall 
that Hildegarde was quite impressed at 
the time by its adhesive properties and 
the fact that it unrolled as she ate it.” 

He sank back with an air of relief and 
stroked Hildegarde’s curls unwittingly, 
his eyes turning anxiously toward the 
notes on his desk. The episode seemed 
ended. Mademoiselle Verrier moved rest- 
lessly in her chair. Over her settled the 
chill conviction that the vista opened by 
this new position was not a restful one. 
Evidently the half had not been told her; 
though, as she mentally reviewed the in- 
cidents of the past few days, they seemed 
full of recitals of the eccentricities of 
Professor Seymour and the phenomena 
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connected with his purposeful training 
of his motherless child. Her movesmey; 
attracted his attention, and once 

he summoned memory and duty stern|y 
to their posts. A glance at the rug gaye 
him his cue, and he was about to speak. 
when Hildegarde anticipated him. She 
was getting sleepy and wanted the . 
over, whatever it was. 

“ Bidget said, ‘Go ’way; can’t mak, 
yelly woll,’” she murmured, drowsily. 

“The cook said, ‘Go away; you « 
make a jelly roll,’” interpreted her 
parent, with pathetic loyalty. “ So, find- 
ing no encouragement in the kitchen, 
you sought such substitutes as presented 
themselves. That seems quite logical.” 

He turned to the governess, as if chal- 
lenging any flaw in the defence. 

“T must admit, in justice,” he remark 
ed, thoughtfully, “that she showed a cer 
tain wisdom in her selection. Indeed,” 
he added, conscientiously giving his en 
tire mind to the matter, “from what | 
recall of the jelly roll we ate, I fancy 
Hildegarde’s might not suffer by a com 
parison. Eliminating the quest:on of 
size, there is really a remarkable resem 
blance.” He spoke with perfect serious- 
ness, and the Frenchwoman, who had 
looked up in the buoyant expectation of 
a joke, subsided again into deep gloom 

His reassuring reflections, while the; 
deeply impressed her, failed to reach the 
ear of Hildegarde, who had dropped off 
into a restful slumber. He looked down 
on her, and, as he studied her features, 
the lines of his cold face relaxed a little. 

“T trust, my dear Mademoiselle Ver- 
rier,” he added, simply, “ that this slight 
episode will not discourage you, nor 
darken the prospect of your future r 
lations with my daughter. She has days 
of good behavior, I assure you, and | 
think I may claim, without undue paren 
tal pride, that she is an attractive child. 
But her environment is peculiar, and my 
theories as to her training are, I admit, 
somewhat unusual. When her mother 
passed from us, Hildegarde was six 
weeks old. I decided then that as we 
two were to be dependent upon cach 
other for companionship and—er—happi- 
ness, I would train her according to my 
conception of what is fitting in a woman. 
To the best of my poor ability I have 
conscientiously done so. 








POURED THt 


“My rules 
imperative. I 


are few and simple, but 
must beg that in your 
association with my daughter you will 
follow them with the utmost scrupulous- 
uess. I give her a large personal liberty, 
but IT am exceedingly determined on sev- 
eral points that seem to me of importance. 
She must never, in any circumstances, 
hear or be addressed in so-called * baby- 
talk.’ I wish her to hear pure English 
and ‘pure French and to use them nat- 
urally. Her pronunciation still leaves 
much to be desired, as you have doubt- 
She has great trouble 
with r and j, but we will at least refrain 
from inereasing her difficulties by ad- 
lressing her in the extraordinary gibber- 
sh most mothers affect. Moreover, she 
must be spared the myths of childhood— 
the fairy-tales, the goblins, the Santa 
Claus and reindeer fables. Nor must 
reference be made in her hearing to the 
various traditions of religion. She is 
it aware that there is fear or falsehood 

the world. The time will come when 


observed. 


less 


vill no longer be able to spare her this 
Vou. CIX.—No. 654.—-119 


STICKY 


FLUID QUICKLY 


knowledge, but at 
now. 


least we can do so 
She must not play with other chil- 
dren, as their minds and conversation are 
full of trivialities. There must be no 
corporal punishment. When 
wrong, that wrong-doing must be ex- 
plained to her, and her moral sense must 
be developed, so that she will condemn 
and correct her aberrations.” 


she does 


He smiled stifiy on the governess as 
he ended—a well-meaning smile which 
did materially lighten the burden 
of responsibility that seemed to be set- 
tling upon her at his words. She felt, 
too, a natural apprehension, the expres- 
sion of which rushed impetuously to 


not 


her lips. 
* ia 
Seymour,” 


of an interest, yes, 
she 


Professor 
said, slowly. “But I 
find alarmed —a little. It is 
unusual, such a training; is it not so? 
And I have great fear that ) may not 
quite understand,” 

Professor 


imvself 


Seymour looked 
himself at this. 


“T beg that you will not indulge in 


alarmed 
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such doubts,” he said, hastily. “ My 
friends assure me that you are in every 
way admirably qualified for the post. I 
have already devoted much more time 
than I can spare to this matter of a gov- 
erness, and if—” His eyes turned again 
to his desk and lingered yearningly on 
the papers there. 

Mademoiselle Verrier rose with a sigh. 

“Tf you wish, we will at least try it,” 
she without enthusiasm. “ My 
boxes they are here. I will do the best 
I ean,” 

The professor’s face expressed a qui- 
et gratification, as he too rose, adjust- 
ing his plump little burden against 
his shoulder. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I will carry 
Hildegarde to her nursery. While she 
is asleep you may wish to unpack and 
look at your new surroundings. Will you 
come with us?” 

He crossed the room as he spoke, and 
as she followed him the governess made 
a mental note of his age and appearance. 
Ile was nearly fifty, she decided. She 
observed dispassionately his gray hair, 
the stoop of his thin shoulders, the care- 
lessness of his attire, and the ascetic cast 
of his features. With more approval, 
she noticed the care with which he bore 
the sleeping child. Nevertheless, there 
was little of the paternal in him, she 
reflected. He was doing his duty as he 
conceived it; but it seemed plain that 
in his daughter’s present undeveloped 
state she interested him much less than 
the scientific experiments that filled his 
life. It was quite evident that for days 
at a time he wholly forgot both Hilde- 
garde and 
education. 


said, 


his theories concerning her 
Another characteristic seemed 
equally evident—a certain dogged reso- 
lution that was a strange element in his 
gentle nature. It would not be easy to 
change his theories on any subject he 
had deeply at heart. 

The nursery was a large, light, and 
pleasant room, whose two great windows 
looked out upon a lake, wooded to its 
edge. Here, at least, there was no evi- 
dence of austere training, or of a lack 
of the normal interests of childhood. A 
long procession of brilliantly colored ani- 
mals stood motionless against the wall, 
apparently awaiting but the word to begin 
their march into the great barn in a 
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distant corner. Colored balls and 

of every description lay on the p: 
floor, with numerous pictures and ; 

books. Later, Mademoiselle Y\, 
learned how carefully these book 
been selected and how wholly thes 
in accord with the professor’s ides 
to-day she failed to realize this. 
abandoned herself joyfully to the child 
like atmosphere of the place. 

As the days passed they brought th 
reassuring discovery that however much 
her sympathetic elders might suffer | 
her lonely lot, the contemplation o! 
state brought no grief to the breast of 
Hildegarde. She was an exceedingly nor 
mal child, though “of an activity,” as 
Mademoiselle Verrier confided to the cook, 
and this activity took startling formes. 

Whatever life might be in the Seymour 
household, it was not dull. To follow 
Hildegarde about was in itself an ex 
citing occupation, and constant vigilance 
was required to prevent her from leaving 
a long train of devastation in her wak 
She was never still except when she was 
in bed. She imitated everything she saw. 
Few things were forbidden her, and her 
intrepid spirit stopped at nothing that 
suggested novelty or danger. Ter cu- 
riosity was insatiable, and her originality 
in the matter of experiments could by 
no chance have been inherited from less 
distinguished ancestry than her 
Moreover, she dragged with her into 
the perils she invited hapless beings too 
young and weak to resist the temptations 
she spread before them. Virtuous chil 
dren in the neighborhood fled from their 
homes and cast off their parents, so to 
speak, for the sake of an adventure with 
Hildegarde. Those who returned told 
their friends wonderful tales of their 
experience, with the result that the hedg 
around the Seymour grounds usuall) 
bore a frieze of children’s heads looking 
yearningly into the forbidden paradise. 

Hildegarde was not allowed to play 
with other children. Other parents nat 
urally met this command with equally 
imperative commands to their own. Tl 
result was inevitable. Strange holes ex- 
isted at points of the hedge, at strateg- 
ical distance from the Seymour house, 
and small boys and girls, crawling hum- 
bly on their stomachs, came and went. 
Hildegarde received them all with hos- 


er 


ner 


own. 








SMALL BOYS AND GIRLS CAME AND WENT 





le rapture, and in six months had Under these conditions there seemed 
ulated every infant in the neighbor- nothing for a discouraged nursery gov- 
| with the germs of her abnormal erness to do but put the child to bed and 
ity for mischief. It was Hilde- make yearning appeals to heaven. 
and the model child of the region, “T really have reasoned with her most 
le Mabel Harlowe, who painted their seriously, mademoiselle,” the professor 
| bodies bright green and yellow, and _ said, apologetically, on one of these oc- 
led on all the neighbors with no other casions, “ but I fear I have not the power 
ring. It was Hildegarde and John- to interest her. I begin to think we may 
Garside, a youth of great promise, find it necessary to put her on a leash, 
buried Josie Reed, “to learn a or something of that kind!” He hesi- 
eral,” as they subsequently explained tated, then glanced at the Frenchwoman 
Professor Seymour. On the black list with an unusual diffidence of expression. 
10se who dropped Archie Beveridge “Am I wrong,” he asked, slowly, “ in 
the cistern to see if he could “whim imagining that, notwithstanding these 
wittle ducks” (and incidentally exploits, she is daily becoming more in- 
ned that he could not), the name of teresting, more worthy of study and at- 
legarde “led all the rest.” After tention, more—er—lovable?” 
h of these and various other exploits, The white teeth of the governess flash- 
rofessor Seymour talked earnestly with ed in her characteristic smile. 
s daughter. It was, so far as it went, “But no, Professor,” she _ replied, 
n uplifting and inspiring discourse, but quickly. “She has great charm. She 
ubject to interruptions. The attention has also many qualities—of a beauty! 
of the professor wandered after five min- She cries not, she sulks not, she tells the 
or so, and Hildegarde invariably truth, she is generous—she would give 
t to sleep. She plainly regarded her all away, everything. But—pardon—if I 
her’s lap as a comfortable road-house might suggest, it is that she openly have 
the way to dreamland. Thus Mad- the playmates, the little boys and girls 
iselle Verrier, who in the beginning who creep under the hedges now. Also 
| appealed to parental authority with that she have the childish stories, the 
mething like confidence, grew accus- fairies, all the interests of children, and 
med to the picture that usually met the normal life of the child. And also, 
eyes after these parental sessions Professor, pardon again, that she have 
ended. In her father’s arms Hilde- —perhaps — occasionally —the so little 
de slept the innocent sleep of child- spanking which is so good a thing!” 
d, and on her curly head rested a The thin lips of the professor set in 
k, over which the professor pored with a straight line. 
near-sighted eyes close to its pages. “T cannot agree with you, madem- 
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A COMPORTABLE ROAD-HOUSE ON THE WAY TO 


oiselle,” he said, stifly. “I am opposed 
to corporal punishment, however mild. 
I disapprove of it on principle. As to 
playmates, she is better alone. It is when 
she disobeys us and seeks other children 
that trouble invariably follows. We have 
had mournful demonstration of that 
to-day.” 

The governess dropped her eyes. She 
knew what that narrow line of the lips 
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garden fountain, as Johnnie had pron 
ised, and she had experienced a lively sen» 
of understanding. when the little girl had 
lain down on the garden walk and fierce) 
kicked out her revolt against her fathers 
relentless presentation of cold fact 
For it was ine\ table 
that Hildegarde Seymour, being the one 
child in the neighborhood who w 
knowlege of fairy 


cerning brownies. 
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vuld also be the one child who had it 
ist exhaustively supplied to her. Witha 
ndering awe and a stimulating sense 
erime the children brought her all 
ev gleaned. And she in turn took it 
her father with an optimism and a 
ldlike trust that his coldly recurrent 
<planations could not quite kill. Still, 
ey made a shadow-—the only one on 
ie child’s life——and this shadow was 
rowing deeper. It seemed, more than 

y other thing, to shut Hildegarde away 

om her little friends. 

These and many other thoughts passed 
through Mademoiselle Verrier’s mind as 
she stood looking at the father and daugh- 
ter one cold December evening. They sat 
na great chair before the open fire, whose 

ghts, playing on their faces, brought 
out the strange unlikeness of the two. 
As twilight came on, the professor had 
dropped his book, and was leaning back 
with a tired expression on his premature- 
ly aged face. He was deep in thought. 
Ile had already forgotten the little girl 
who was dozing in his arms. The gov- 
erness summoned all her courage for a 
finel appeal. 

“Once more, Professor, pardon,” she 
said, quietly. “It is necessary that I 
speak; the time has come. It is worse, 
always worse, each day. The child has 
a most beautiful nature; it is becoming 
ruined. Her life it is not natural. She 
has no playmates, except by stealth; she 
does what pleases her. You correct her— 
and she goes to sleep. She does not hear. 
What can be the end? But one thing— 
a spoiled child, a most beautiful nature 
spoiled, all spoiled. It grieves my heart. 
I cannot look on and say nothing. Now 
I have said—what I must. If it is neces- 
sary, I can then go away. But before I 
vo T must say frankly, Professor, you 
do not understand a little child. Many 
vise men have not that knowledge. A 
child should lead a child’s life—not the 
life of a grown person.” 

Her brilliant eyes filled suddenly. She 
rose abruptly and left the room, while 
a startled gentleman rubbed his eyes be- 
fore the fire. He sat very still for a 
long time. Hildegarde awoke and began 
to talk to him, but at first he did not hear 
her. His thoughts were busy. “ You 
do not understand a little child.” No 
me had ever said so before, but some- 
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how as the words fell on his ears they 
had carried with them a sudden cold con- 
viction of their truth. Was it possible, 
despite his convictions, that his ideas 
were all wrong? The doubt was a very 
slight one as yet, just the suggestion of 
a cloud over the sky of his perfeet con- 
tidence, but he felt a chill at its approach. 

Hildegarde stopped talking and looked 
up at him with deep reproach. 

“You don’t hear me, favver,” she said, 
impatiently. “ You don’t ever hear me. 
I’m talking, I am, “bout all the fings 
Georgie said. He said God made me. 
An’ God gived me you and this house, 
Georgie said, an’ my books an’ all my 
fings. He gived me everyfing, Georgie 
said,—every—single—fing. An’ I felt 
dreffle, °eos mademoiselle says always fank 
folks for fings, an’ I never fanked God 
for anyfing!” 

The professor smiled, absently at first, 
then with a queer catch in his breath. 
It seemed strange that this, which he 
had known must surely come sometime, 
should eome to-day of all days, so close 
on the-heels of the sudden arraignment 
which had just been hurled at him. How 
strangely and, from the Christian stand- 
point, how well the baby had put it. “I 
never fanked God for anyfing.” There 
was deep reproach in the words—to others 
than Hildegarde. 

“She must be told none of the tradi- 
tions of religion.” 

He recalled this caution he had given 
to mademoiselle and the servants. It had 
not oeeurred to him that other children 
would diseuss religion with his little girl, 
vet he might have known they would, 
had he but thought. He would see how 
far matters had gone. 

“What more did Georgie say?’ he 
asked, gently. 

Hildegarde sat up in his lap with sud- 
den interest. 

“Why, I been telling you, favver. All 
*bout Cwistmus. He was born then, God 
was, in a stable. So now folks are glad, 
and evewybody gets pwesents. Santa 
Claus bwings ’em—the pwesents, you 
know. An’ he comes down the chimney 
wif a big sleigh, an’ he dwives lots and 
lots of deers in the sleigh. An’ evewy- 
body gets fings in ’tockings. We hang 
them up, you know. It’s just booful. I 
never heerd such nice ’tories. Georgie 














































































































































































































































































































SHE FOUND NO MERMAID IN THE GARDEN FOUNTAIN 

















THE CHILDREN 


told me. He came frough the hedge. 
He bwought his picture-books. Santa 
Claus was in them. Georgie said I must 
hang *tockings up, bofe. All the 
children will hang theirs up. Then 
Santa Claus will fill them. Please say 
he will, favver.” 


my 


She looked up at him, her brown eyes 
shining, her little face alight with in- 
erest. He never had seen her more ani- 
mated, more childishly happy. He hesi- 
ited, and as she saw the expression on 
s face her own changed. 
ves filled with tears. 
most in 


Her brown 

She clung to him, 

terror. 

“ All 
like fairies? Oh, favver, 

It is twue! Georgie says it 

Some fings have to be twue.” 


“Tt ain’t twue?” she whispered. 


just a "tory 
is twue. 
irely is. 


BROUGHT 
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HER Fairy LORE 


She began to cry—a most unusual 
thing for Hildegarde to do. Apparently 
the many disappointments of a short 
life had at last destroyed even her opti- 
mism. Professor Seymour turned rather 
His scientific friends had warned 
him that some such time would 
and here it was, with a vengeance! 
Somehow the usual arguments did not 
spring to his lips, the usual sense of keen 
disapproval of traditions did not fill his 
heart. He wondered why. The tradition 
of Christmas was an especially beauti- 
ful one, with its Christ-child— 

“ Some fings 


Strange wisdom 


pale. 


come, 


have to be true.” 

that for alittle child. 
The professor bowed his head over her 
brown curls, while many thoughts came 
to him. 
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He reflected, whimsiecally, that he and 
his little girl stood at cross-ways in life. 
Two roads stretched out before him. 
Along one, a rather bleak and dreary 
way for a small girl, he might lead her. 
Down the other she could go with happy 
children, as happy as they. Why should 
not both roads lead to the same destina- 
tion? The mere question implied a great 
change in the professor’s mental attitude. 
His daughter was to be an unusual wo- 
man. Well, why not? That did not neces- 
sarily mean that she must also be an 
unnatural child, missing joys that later 
years could never make up to her. He 
thought of her mother, and asked him- 
self for the first time whether the dead 
Hildegarde would approve of what he 
was doing with the living one. An un- 
accustomed lump formed in his throat. 
For once in his life he was giving his 
whole mind, without bias, to the prob- 
lems Hildegarde suggested. He saw that 
he had made mistakes, but he saw, too, 
that it was not too late to correct them. 

;Hildegarde beat on his chest with her 
small hands. 

“Is Cwistmus really coming?” she 
urged. “An’ will Santa Claus come 
down the chimney an’ put fings in 
my ‘tockings ?” 

“Yes,” he said, benignly. “ Christ- 
mas will be here next week. And—er— 
when it comes I think you may expect 
Santa Claus.” 

“With the deers—eight deers ?” 

“Oh yes: eight deer; possibly twelve,” 
added the professor, in abandoned reck- 
lessness, 

Hlildegarde settled back in his arms 
with a long sigh of utter happiness. She 
did not realize that a battle had been 
fought and won, but she was conscious 
of something new and singularly con- 
genial in the atmosphere. 

“T was “fwaid it might be mistakes, 
like fairies,” she murmured, happily. 
“Now tell me dezackly how Santa 
Claus looks.” 

Mademoiselle Verrier, reentering the 
library at that moment, heard the ques- 
tion and the answer. The famous scien- 
tist, realizing his limitations, was shame- 





lessly stealing from an immortal aut! 
ity, while Hildegarde solemnly rey 
the words after him: 


* * He—was—dressed — all—in—fur—fro 

his—head-—to—his—foot, 

And—his—clothes—were—all—tarnis 
—with—ashes—and—soot : 

A—bundle— of —toys — he — had—tlun 
on-—his—back, 

And—he—looked—like—a—peddlei 
—opening—his—pack,’ ” 








quoted the professor, slowly, but w 
gratifying conviction. 

“Er—Im afraid I’ve forgotten 
rest, Hildegarde. It’s a little matte: 
some thirty years since I looked up 
scientific records of this matter.” 

Mademoiselle Verrier, her black « 
bulging, sank weakly into a chair by th: 
door. It uttered a telltale squeak as 
received her plump little figure, and Pro 
fessor ‘ymour turned quickly at th: 
sound. He flushed as he saw her. Then 
he spoke up manfully. 

“ After considerable reflection, madem 
oiselle,” he said, “due in part to your 
words, but lergely to an extended con 
versation with which my daughter has 
favored me, T have decided to change our 
system with her. We will try the usual 
child routine for six months. This being 
the Yule-tide, we are beginning—er 
with Santa Claus and Christmas. Also 
with the story of the Christ - child, 
which —er—I am willing you should 
read to her.” : 

He watched the illumination of he 
expressive face, and his eyes twinkled. 

“Tt is possible,” he added, kindly, 
“that I may even get round in futur 
to the ‘so little spanking’ you intel 
ligently suggest.” 

Hildegarde smiled dreamily. The word 
was unpleasant, and associated in he: 
mind with vital crises in the lives of her 
small friends. But it could have no per 
sonal association. Besides, at the worst 
there was Santa Claus! 

“Tell me ‘gain dezackly how he looks,” 
she commanded, with unfaltering inter- 
est. And the greatest of America’s 
scientific authorities meekly repeated 
his halting description. 





S Eugenio—we will call him Eu- 
A genio: a fine impersonal name— 
grew older, and became, rightfully 
nefully, more and more widely 
for his writings, he found himself 
ngly the subject of appeal from 
writers who wished in their turn 
me, rightfully or wrongfully, more 
re widely known. This is not, in- 
stating the case with the precision 
we like. His correspondents were 
enough already, but they were 
times not yet writers; they had only 
nbition to be writers. Our loose 
ulation of the fact, however, will 
r all its meaning, and we will let it 
it they were young writers, for 
er they were or not, they all wished 
w one thing: namely, how he did it. 
What, they asked in varying turns, 
his secret, his recipe for making the 
| of literature which had made him 
us: they did stint their phrase and 
said famous. That always caused 
enio to blush, at first with shame, and 
with pleasure; whatever one’s mod- 
_ one likes to be called famous, and 
nio’s pleasure in their flatteries was 
uch greater than his shame that he 
ught only how to return them the pleas- 
unmixed with the shame. His heart 
out to those generous youths, who 
times confessed themselves still in 
teens, and often of the sex which is 
nonly most effective with the fancy 
still in its teens. It seemed such a 
little thing to show them the way to 
what he had done, and while disclaim- 
iny merit for it, to say why it was the 
t possibleway. Ifthey had grouped him 
h other widely known writers in their 
iration, he never imagined directing 
‘orrespondents to those others’ meth- 
s; he said to himself that he did not 
derstand them, and at bottom he felt 
t it would have been better taste in 
he generous youths to have left them out 
f the question. 
In the end he never answered his cor- 
spondents in the handsome way he had 
neied. Generally he did not answer 
nem at all, or if he did, he put them 
ff with some such cheap excuse as ad- 
Vor. CIX.—No. 654.—120 
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vising them to be sure they had some- 
thing to say, and then to say it as simply 
and clearly as they could. He knew very 
well that this was begging the question; 
that the question was how to be artistic, 
graceful, charming, and whatever else 
they said he himself was. If he was 
aware of not being all that, he was aware 
also of having tried to be it; of having 
sought from the beginning to captivate 
the reader’s fancy as well as convince his 
reason. He had never been satisfied with 
being plain and direct; he had constantly 
wished to amuse as well as edify, and 
following the line of beauty, as that of 
the least resistance, had been his practice 
if not his precept. If he counselled his 
correspondents otherwise he would be un- 
candid, and when he had imagined put- 
ting them off in that fashion he was 
more ashamed than he had been with 
their praise. 

Yet upon reflection he perceived tha 
what they asked was impossible. If ever 
he had a-formula he had lost it; he was 
no longer in his own secret, if ever he 
had been. All that he could have said 
with perfect honesty would have been 
that he had never found any royal road 
to literature; that to his experience there 
was not even a common highway; that 
there were only byways; private paths 
over other people’s grounds; easements 
beaten out by feet that had passed before, 
and giving by a subsequent overgrowth 
of turf or brambles a deceitful sense of 
discovery to the latest comer. 

His correspondents would not have 
liked that. He knew that what they 
wanted was his measure of the old suc- 
cess in some new way, which they could 
feel their own after it had been shown 
them. But the only secret that he was 
still in was the very open one of working 
hard at whatever he had in hand, and 
this he suspected they would have scorned 
sharing with him. He could have said 
that if you want to keep three or five 
balls in the air at once you must learn 
how by practising; but they knew that 
as well as he; what they asked was being 
enabled to do it from his having practised. 

The perception of this fact made Eu- 
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genio very sad, and he asked himself if 
the willingness to arrive only after you 
had got there had gone out of the world, 
and left nothing but the ambition to be 
at this point or that without the trouble 
of having reached it. He smiled as he 
recalled the stock criticism of the con- 
noisseur in The Vicar of Wakefield, that 
the picture would have been better if 
the painter had taken more pains; but 
he did not smile gayly: there seemed to 
him a sum of pathetic wisdom in the 
saying which might well weigh down the 
blithest spirit. It had occurred to him 
in connection with an old essay of Haz- 
litt’s, which he had been reading, on the 
comparative methods of English and 
French painters in their work. The es- 
sayist held, almost literally, that the 
French pictures were better because the 
French painters had taken more pains; 
and taken especial pains in the least in- 
teresting parts of their pictures. He was 
dealing more specifically with copying, 
but his words applied to the respective 
schools in their highest work, and he 
could only save his patriotic pride, so 
far as he might, by saying, “ Courage 
is pure will without regard to conse- 
quences, and this the English have in 
perfection. Poetry is our element, for 
the essence of poetry is will and passion. 
The English fail as a people in the fine 
arts, namely, because the end with them 
absorbs the means.” ’ 
Eugenio knew nothing practically, and 
very little theoretically, of painting; but 
it appeared to him that what Hazlitt said 
was of equal force with respect to the 
tine art of literature; and that in his own 
American field the English race failed, as 
far as it had failed, for the same reason 
as that given by Hazlitt for its failure 
in painting. In his mind he went further 
than Hazlitt, or came short of him, in 
refusing the consolation of our race’s 
superiority in poetry because it was will 
and passion. As far as they had excelled 
in that it was because they had tried 
hard, and not neglected the means for 
the end. Where they had excelled most, 
it was quite imaginable that the poem 
would still have been better if the poet had 
taken more pains. In the case of prose, 
he thought we failed of the end because 
we were impatient of the means, and as 
elderly men will, he accused the present 
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of being more hasty and indifferen; 
form than the past. He recalled the tire 
when he was apprentice in the art jy 
which he could not yet call hims 
master workman, and thought how 
tried to make what he did _ beay 
ful, and fashioned his work with tirc- 
less pains after some high model. Per- 
haps the young writers of this tiny 
were striving as earnestly; but he could 
not see it, or thought he could pot. 
He fancied their eyes dazzled by the 
images of easy success, instead of taken 
with the glory of a thing beautifully 
done. He remembered, with fond emo- 
tion, how once his soul had glowed 
over some “cunning’st pattern of excel- 
ling nature,” and had been filled wit] 


il 


longing to learn from it the art of sur- 
prising some other mood or aspect of 
nature, and -making that loveliness or 
grandeur its own. He had talked with 
other youths who were trying at the same 
time to do good work, and he remembered 
that they too were trying in the san 
way; and now long after, he fancied that 
their difference from the youth of the 
present day was in their willingness to 
strive for perfection in the means, and to 
let the end take care of itself. The end 
could no more justify bad means in 
esthetics than in ethies; in fact, without 
the carefully studied means there could 
be no artistic result. If it was true that 
the young writers of the present expected 
a high result from hurried or neglecte: 
processes, they could have only the results 
that Eugenio saw around him. If they 
admired these, and were coming to him 
for the secret of achieving them, they 
were coming to the wrong shop. 

Yet he did not harshly blame them. 
He remembered how he, too, when he had 
been impatient of the means, had once 
fancied postponing them to the end. That 
was in the days which were mainly filled 
for him with the business of writing fic- 
tion, and when the climax of his story 
seemed always threatening to hide itself 
from him, or to elude his grasp. There 
were times when it changed to some other 
end, or took a different significance from 
that it had primarily had. Then he had 
said to himself that if he could only 
write the end first, or boldly block it out 
as it first presented itself, and afterwards 
go back and write in the events and 
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characters leading up to it, he would 
have an effect glorified by all the fervor 
of his primal inspiration. But he never 
lid that, or even tried to do it. Perhaps 
when he came to consider it more carefully 
it appeared impossible ; perhaps it approved 
\f ridiculous without experiment. His 
rk of art, such as it was, was a growth 
from all his thinking and feeling about 
it: and without that it could no more 
eventuate in a climax than a tree could 
ripen fruit without the preliminaries of 
striking its roots into the ground, coming 
of the age to bear, and then some spring- 
time budding, putting out leaves, breaking 
into blossom and setting its young ap- 
ples, or whatever else it was going to bear. 
[he fruit it bore would be according to 
kind, and he might have been mis- 
takenly expecting to grow peaches from 
an apple stock when he was surprised to 
find apples on it; or the end of his novel 
turning other than he had forecast it. 

In literature the reader’s affair is with 
results, but the author’s with processes. 
Eugenio had realized this more and more 
distinetly, and as he now reflected on the 
appeals of those fond young correspond- 
ents of his, it occurred to him that their 
confusion as to literary methods and man- 
ners lay in their being still readers so 
largely and so little authors as yet. They 
were dealing with the end, in their mis- 
minds, and not with the means, 
The successes which 
dazzled them might very well have been 
written backwards in some such fashion 
as he had once imagined, for the end was 
the main thing with.them, and was the 
end of the story as well as the end of the 
book. But the true story never ends. 
The close of the book is simply the point 
at which the author has stopped, and, if 
he has stopped wisely, the reader takes 
up the tale and goes on with it in his 
own mind. 

As for the variance of the close from 
e forecast of it, Eugenio was less and 
less dismayed by that, when in the course 
of time he looked more closely at his own 
life and the lives of other men. Only 
on some spiritual terms was there the 
fulfilment of forecast in them, and the 
more art resembled life the less respon- 
sive it was to any hard and fast design. 
He perceived that to find the result 
changing from the purpose might very 


taken 


as they supposed. 
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well be a proof of vitality in it, an evi- 
dence of unconscious insight, the sort of 
inspiration that comes to crown faithful 
work with unimagined beauty. He looked 
round at the great works of literary art, 
and he believed that he saw in them the 
escape from implicit obedience to a first 
intention. Only in the inferior things, 
the mechanical things, could he discern 
obedience. In something supreme, like 
Hamlet, say, there was everything to 
make him think that the processes had 
educated Shakespeare as to the true na- 
ture of his sublime endeavor and had 
fixed the terms of its Probably 
the playwright started with the notion 
of making Hamlet promptly kill his step- 
father, rescue Ophelia from the attempt 
to climb out over the stream on a willow 
branch, forgive his erring mother, as 
more sinned against than sinning, wel- 
come Laertes back to Denmark, and with 
the Ghost of his father blessing the whole 
group, and Polonius with his arm in a 
sling, severely but not fatally wounded, 
form the sort of stage picture, as the 
curtain went down, that 


close. 


has sent audi- 
ences home dissolved in happy tears, from 
so many theatres. But Shakespeare, be- 
ing a dramatist as well as a playwright, 
learned from Hamlet himself that Ham- 
let could not end as he had meant him to 
end. Hamlet, in fact, could not really 
end at all, and in the sort of anticlimax 
in which the tragedy closes, he must rise 
from death, another and a truer ghost 
than the buried majesty of Denmark, and 
walk the world forever. 

Could Eugenio, however, advise his 
youthful correspondents to work so reck- 
less of their original conceptions as 
Shakespeare had probably done? The 
question was serious; it put him upon his 
conscience, and he decided that at the 
most he could not do more than urge 
them, with all the earnestness of his na- 
ture, to write their Hamlets from the be- 
ginning forwards, and never from the end- 
ing backwards, even in their own minds. 
He saw that if he were to answer them 
collectively (and he certainly did not in- 
tend to answer them severally) he must 
say that their only hope of producing 
an effective whole was through inde- 
fatigable work upon every part. Make 
each smallest detail beautiful, and de- 
spise none because it seemed to per- 
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form a poor and lowly office in the as- 
semblage of the parts. Let these youths 
be sure that they could not know the 
meaning of any design from imagining 
it, but only from expressing it, and that 
the true result could come only from the 
precess. They could not hope to outdo 
Shakespeare, and foreknow their respect- 
ive Hamlets; they must slowly make 
their Hamlets’ acquaintance by living 
with them. 

If Eugenio’s correspondents were dash- 
ed by this hard saying, he thought he 
might raise their spirits by adding that 
they would find compensation for their 
slow, arduous toil in particulars from a 
fact which he had noted in his own case. 
A thing well done looks always very 
much better in the retrospect than could 
have been hoped. A good piece of work 
would smile radiantly upon them when 
it was accomplished. Besides, after a 
certain experience in doing, they would 
learn that the greatest happiness which 
could come to them from their work would 
be through the perfecting of details. This 
would make their performance a succes- 
sion of little victories which alone could 
constitute the great ultimate triumph. 

“ But style, but style!” they might re- 
turn. “ What about style? That was one 
of the miracles we asked you the sleight 
of, and are you going to say nothing 
about that? Or did you mean style, in 
your talk about perfecting details? Do 
you want us to take infinite pains in 
acquiring a style?” 

“ By no means,” Eugenio was prepared 
to declare in the event of this come-back. 
“Do not think about style. If you do 
your work well, patiently, faithfully, 
truly, style will infallibly be added unto 
you. That is the one thing you must not 
try for. If you try for style, you will be 
like a man thinking about his clothes or 
his manners. You will be self-conscious, 
which is the fatal opposite of being your- 
self. You will be yourself when you are 
lost in your work, and then you will come 
into the only style that is proper to you: 
the beauty and the grace that any sort 
of workman has in the exercise of his 
craft. You will then have, without seek- 
ing it, your own swing of phrase, your 
own turn of expression, your own diction, 
and these will be your style by which 
every reader will know you. But if you 





have a manner which you have bor 
or imitated, people will see that 


second hand, and no better than 


thing shop-worn 


or cast off. 5 


style is a thing that has been gross] 
valued in the general appraisal of |; 


qualities. The stylists are not the 


est artists, the supreme artists. 


would think of Shakespeare as a s' 


or Tolstoy, or Dante?” 


Eugenio thought he could count u; 


vanity in his correspondents so de: 
not to be pierced by any irony. In 


it could not be said that though lh 
the pathos of their appeals he gr 


respected the ‘motives which act 


them in writing 


to him. They 


selves respected their motives becaus: 


did not know them as he did, but pro 


they did not pity themselves so 


as he pitied them. 


He realized that 1 
turned to him from a literary remot 


which they did not realize, and it wa 
natural that they should turn for 


outside their circumstance, but Eu 
had not lived to his age without lea: 
that many natural impulses are mist: 


if not wrong. He reflected sadly 


those far-off solitaries could alone bursi 
their circumstance, and find their way 
of it. He perceived that they could 
this only by their own devout and « 
stant toil in the line of their aspirat 


But would it avail 


One of the knowledges of a period 


to tell them so? 


life which we will call the riper 


turity is that we need all the accumu! 


vigilance of the past to secure us 


the ever-besetting dangers of the pres: 
the dangers of indolence, of slovenly ). 
formance, of indistinct vision, of w 
ening conscience, in our work. 
every atom of force, every partic! 
the stored electricity of youth, to | 
years. While we 
still young we are aware of an envi! 
ing and pervading censure, coming [1 
the rivalry, the envy, the generous emu!: 
tion, the approval, the disapproval, 
love, the hate, of all those who wit 
our endeavor. No smallest slip, no sli! 
est defect will be lost upon this cen-u 
equally useful whether sympatheti: 
antipathetic. But as we grow old 
are sensible of a relaxing, a lifting, : 


withdrawal of the environing and per- 
we 


us going in later 


vading censure. 





We have become 





ih weed 
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ts of a compassionate toleration, 
contemptuous indifference; it no 
r matters greatly to the world 
ther we do our work well or ill. 
if we love our work as we ought 
we die, it should matter more than 
to us whether we do it well or 
We have come to the most perilous 
of our years when we are tempted 
» much to slight our work as to spare 
nerves, in which the stored electricity 
wer and seanter than it was, and to 
present feeble performance blight 
fame of strenuous achievements in 
past. We may then make our choice 
vo things: stop working: stop going, 
to move, to exist; or gather at each 
essive effort whatever remains of 
t, of conscience, of native force, and 
t into effect till our work, which we 
not dropped, drops us. 

Should Eugenio address these hard say- 
to his appealing, his palpitating, cor- 
ndents? He found himself on the 

nt of telling them that of all the 

imulated energies which could avail 
1 when they came of his age, or were 
ng of it, there was none that would 
t for so much as the force of habit; 
| what could be more banal than that? 
ould not save it from banality if he 
lained that he meant the habit of 
ng the very best one can do, and 
ng that and not something less. It 
ild still be banal to say that now in 
r youth was the only time they would 
e to form the habit of tirelessly doing 
r best at every point, and that they 
uld not buy, or beg, or borrow such a 
it, for the simple reason that nobody 
ho had it could sell, or give, or lend it. 
esides, as Eugenio very well perceived, 
correspondents were not only young 
, but were always intending to be so. 

Ile remembered how it used to be with 

himself, and that was how it used to be. 

Ile saw abundance of old, or older, peo- 

about him, but he himself in- 

tinctively expected to live on and on, 
hout getting older, and to hive up 
ney from experience without the bees- 

x which alone they seemed to have 
red from the opening flowers of the 
Yet in due course of time he 

nd himself an old or older man, sim- 
ply through living on and on, and not 
ng earlier. Upon the whole, he liked 
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it, and would not have gone back and 
died earlier if he could. But he felt that 
it would be useless trying to convince 
his youthful correspondents that whether 
they liked it or not, they too would grow 
old, or older, if they lived. How, then, 
teach them by precept, if they would 
not learn by universal example, that 
unless they were to be very miserable 
old men, and even miserable old women, 
they must have the habit of work? How 
instruct them further that unless they 
had the habit of good work, patient, faith- 
ful, fine work, the habit which no one 
can buy, beg, or borrow, because no one 
ean sell, give, or lend it, they were worse 
than idle, cumberers of the earth, with 
no excuse for being above it? 

If he had set out to do that, they might 
have retorted upon him that he was 
making a petty personal matter of art, 
which was not only so much longer than 
life, but so much wider, deeper, and higher. 
In this event he saw that he would have 
nothing for it but to confirm his cor- 
respondents in their disappointment with 
him by declaring that art was a personal 
matter, and that though longer, it was 
not wider, deeper, or higher than life, 
and could not be. It might be mysterious 
in being personal, but it was not neces- 
sarily petty. It would be great if the 
artist was so, but not otherwise; it could 
be fine on no other terms. There was a 
theory and an appearance that it existed 
somehow apart from the artist, and that 
it made him. But the fact was he made 
it, partly wittingly, partly unwittingly; 
and it had no being except in his achieve- 
ment. The power of imagining a work 
of art was the gift of nature, as being 
long or short, dark or fair was. The con- 
cern of him it was given to was how, aft- 
er he found it out, to make the most of his 
gift. It had no power to make much or 
little of him. If he cherished it, and 
served it, when he had made sure of it, by 
fulfilling the law that its possession im- 
posed, then it would rise up in something 
he had done, and call him master. 

But how could Eugenio make such 
things—so true, and yet so self-contra- 
dictory, so mutually repellent—clear to 
these simple-hearted young correspond- 
ents of his? The more he thought of 
the matter the more he resolved to do 
nothing about it. 
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Giditor’s Study. 


HE difficulties experienced by Eu- 
Z genio in giving advice to young 
writers, as our neighbor, the Easy 

has presented them, disclose 
obliquely and by implication so many 
essential truths concerning the art of 
writing that, for the sake of variety, we 
are tempted in this Study to turn aside 
from our usual discussion of matters re- 
lating to the production of literature. 
But this piece of art which the Easy 
Chair has given us—we would say mas- 
terpiece but in the case of so intimate 
a neighbor—lures us on by its suggestive- 
ness, especially as in matter and manner 
it is a remarkable exemplification of that 
kind of indirection which, in the last 
number of the Study, we said was a grow- 
ing habit of modern thought and ex- 
pression. We see how the thing would 
look put tersely, in the naked terms of 
an argument, summed up in a paragraph, 
in which everything would seem to be 
told, the whole situation disclosed—as in- 
deed it would be in its logical bearings. 
But the writer has not in view the com- 
pleteness of a rational explication, which, 
when it is made, would seem as uninter- 
esting as it would be obviously convin- 
cing—everything vital deft out; so he 
puts on his robe of magic and takes his 
wand in hand, not to be picturesque him- 
self, but as a token that the truth which 
is to be unfolded, or which is to unfold 
itself, must be shown in a dramatic 
masque, must have investment, therefore, 
something different from the plain 
clothes of an argument,—must have the 
tropical quality of life, showing, as it 
turns, its many phases of light and color 
and all its implications and involvements. 
It is a play, for the writer with Hamlet- 
like intuition divines the power of the 
play for the purposes of disclosure, and 
all truth becomes dramatic when, freed 
from formal definition and_ straight 
courses of logic, it is left to disport after 
its native fashion, thus resuming its 
proper grace and charm and showing it- 
self at one with beauty. There is but 
one dramatis persona in the little play, 
but this Eugenio is in full character, 
and, by way of telling us that he cannot 


Chair, 


impart his secret, gives it all away 
a brave show—every fine trick of it. 

The poem, through the play of fa: 
and the nobler investment of imaging 
tion, renders high service toward {| 
enfranchisement of truth, though a rather 
solemn service because of its obligatory 
forms. Poetry in the dramatic form «| 
lows a freer movement; the pace is not 
so severe, except in the classic French 
drama, bound by the rhymed couplet. 
Mare Antony’s speech over Cersar’s dead 
body, as Shakespeare feigns it, is a 
markable example of the nimble mag 
which makes the most of a situation by 
ingenious implication and indirection 
following into every nook and recess of 
Roman sensibility the cruel rent which 
has been made there, and probing with 
lambent lightning every dark corner in 
the hearts of the assassins. 

The thought in Browning’s poetry has 
more of free disport than in Tennyson's 
because Browning’s poetry is essential!) 
dramatic even when it is not so in form, 
evading the smooth, plain course, its path 
gleaming with innumerable cleavages, 
which are ridges of light—electric flasly 
from broken currents—effecting magical 
surprises in their disclosures of truth. 
Thus it is that Browning was the for 
runner of our great prose-writers in the 
essay and in fiction, whose vagrant graces 
and kaleidoscopic tropes seem, at least, 
to follow naturally in the wake of his 
wondrous voyage of discovery. 

Even in so early prose as that of Plato 
we are delighted with the imaginative 
vision and investment of the truth. Ile 
chose the form of the Dialogue not so 
much for its fitness to dialectic discourse 
as for that esthetic quality which this 
form of speech suggests—the charm of 
the play, which we find so subtle and al- 
luring in his. “Phedo.” Though lh 
would have expelled the poets from his 
ideal commonwealth, he had himself both 
the creative imagination and the tem- 
perament of the poet. Holding by prefer- 
ence to the simple Dorian manner; the 
advocate of stability against the Tera- 
clitean plea for the universal and ever- 
lasting “flux” of things; the stern an- 















nist of the Sophist—yet he was sus- 

tible to the esthetic influences of his 
\thenian environment; the whole texture 
his discourse betraying his sense of 

m and color, being instinct with har- 

nv and rhythm, sufficiently austere to 

lude all meaningless decoration, yet 
tiling of every dramatic value. He 
with true Hellenic freedom and 
ring, made the voyage of discovery, 

| netrating the unexplored regions of 
the mind, bringing shadowy and intan- 
e things within the range of specula- 
on, and giving them the names they 
have ever since been known by. His 
tral analysis dwelt with its dim and 
mless object until, as we see in the 
progress of any one of his Dialogues, what 
med undistinguishable takes shape and 
lor and motion—also its place in the 
livine harmony — forever thereafter a 
tter of familiar recognizance. The 
formal processes of logie will not serve 

r such disclosures; these only strip and 
terilize truth, which in the creative 
vision is lifted from abjectness and 
oblivion into life and motion, its sphere 
ind orbit luminously apparent. 

In the generation after Shakespeare, 
Jeremy Taylor furnished the exceptional 
nstance of a preacher whose sermons will 
be read as long as there are English- 

eaking readers, not because of their 
piety, but beeause they have the magical 
charm of imaginative investment. 

Among Addison’s prose writings, in 
themselves always elegant for their grace 
and ease as well as for their formal ex- 
cellence and for a flexible use of the lan- 
guage which discloses its resources as a 
medium for the expression of the most 
varied and delicate shades of thought, 
his sketches of Sir Roger de Coverley 
and Will Honeyeomb especially delight 
us, having a dramatic impersonation and 
thus the expression of an individual mood 
and temperament not the writer’s own, 
ut dramatically projected into an in- 
dependent personality which the reader 
may regard under its own special masque. 
The amplitude of expression and the 
expansion of thought leading thereto, 
which the writer allows himself in an 
open and undefined field, are brought 
under limitations in the definite and con- 
sistent portrayal of a character; and 
these limitations not only are pleasing 
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to the reader as implying a subtler art, 
but yield him a higher satisfaction 
because they are limitations of life as 
well as of this art—of an individual will 
having its own prejudices and passions, 
so that life displaces logic, and we see 
it as it is, not as we think it ought to be. 

From this adventure of Addison it is 
but a step to the modern novel which so 
soon afterward came into being, and of 
which it was the tentative prelude. A 
new field was opened for creative art in 
prose, free from certain formal obliga- 
tions essential to the higher poetie art,— 
free also from certain exactions affecting 
the stage play—notably highly pitched 
tension and exaggeration. The new art 
had leisure for the full play of imag- 
ination and the widest possible scope 
for interpretation—always availing of the 
dramatic masque, which is life’s own 
prism refracting its truths, showing them 
in all their colors. 

The fiction of our own time, of the 
highest order, has made use of this new 
art to more purpose than that of any 
preceding period in the disclosure of 
psychical truth. For exemplification we 
shall not refer to well-known masters 
like Hardy and Meredith and James, but 
content ourselves with a single instance 
from a less widely read novelist, Joseph 
Conrad. Here is a writer who has spent 
a large portion of his life at sea, and the 
sea is naturally the background of his 
stories; not only that—it blows saltly and 
whispers and moans and rages through 
their whole frame-work, a haunting, in- 
evitable Presence: that sea which has 
been in all history the touchstone of the 
human spirit,—which the Greek loved 
and which the Hebrew shunned, hedging 
inland, and would have none of in the 
New Earth of his apocalyptic vision. 
Man in this Presence—that is Conrad’s 
theme, never before unfolded, analyzed, 
and dramatized by any such master. 

This alone is a great distinction, if in 
the theme it were only the sea that is 
interpreted in its own flowing and mys- 
tical terms, in peace and storm; but it is 
man also, he chiefly indeed, that is in- 
terpreted—the flux and mystery of the 
human heart, in its weakness and 
strength. This twofold mastery it is 
which makes Lord Jim the greatest novel 
of its kind in all literature, equal in 
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imaginative appeal to George Meredith’s 
best in quite another field, and, in 
strength, flexibility, and scope of expres- 
sion, unsurpassed by any. 

In the novel referred to this is the ob- 
vious situation: a steamer on the Red 
Sea, with a human cargo of eight hun- 
dred pilgrims, struck in her placid course 
by some floating derelict and threatened 
with imminent destruction, from which, 
in the face of a black squall that seems 
sure to precipitate instant shipwreck, the 
officers, including Lord Jim, chief mate, 
escape in a boat, leaving the sleeping or 
dazed pilgrims to their fate—which was 
not so tragical, after all, as the ship did 
not sink and was towed into port the next 
morning by a French gunboat. When 
we have added that Lord Jim’s participa- 
tion in the escape was contrary to his 
resolution maintained up to the last mo- 
ment, the result of a fatuous, almost 
hypnotic impulse, repented at once but 
irredeemable forever, the theme of the 
novel is laid bare. Very bare, indeed; 
and in the hands of the sea-novelist as 
we know him—even of one so extraordi- 
nary as Victor Hugo—we should have 
only an outwardly dramatie investment 
of this skeleton,—incidents in a striking 
and picturesque narrative leading up to 
the situation which we have indicated, 
but which he would vivid!y describe in 
all its terrors, probably adding thereto 
the excitement of a storm, filling the 
seene with strenuous action and wild 
panic, and then proceed to a sequel as 
picturesque and striking as his prelude. 

Not so Conrad. The deck of the Patna 
is as calm, at the supreme moment, as 
the sleep of the pilgrims below. While 
the captain and second mate and engineer 
are struggling to detach a boat from its 
davits for their own safety our regard 
is fixed upon Lord Jim, und it is not 
a conflict with the elements which we 
are called upon to witness, but that which 
is going on in his breast. 

But the story does not proceed with 
such directness, else the main situation, 
portrayed, as thus it must be, in a straight- 
forward narrative, would lose all of its 
subjective meaning. The direct nar- 
rative stops at the point of the steamer’s 
encounter with the floating obstacle, over 
which it passes quivering through its 
entire length. What follows we think 


will be told in the Court of Inqui: 
which we are introduced in th 

scene, located in an Eastern port,—t. 
Lord Jim himself from the witnes- 
where he confronts the inquisition » 
But this expectation is futile—as ; 
as the inquisition itself, or as th 

dering efforts which Jim makes to 
up a situation in peremptory ans 
to questions pointing to a matt 
fact solution. 

No. We have here only a vivid pi: 
of an Oriental court of marine ju. 
but not the story. And yet the ess 
of the story is in a single situation. 
volving a simple choice between appa: 
death and sure disgrace. But it ; 
have its leisure for a spontaneous 
folding, its proper dramatic investn 
something different in circumstance { 
anything possible in a court of inqu 
And thus we have it, as it is told 
Marlow by Lord Jim, dining with | 
at the Malabar House. Here is 
artist’s opportunity for a full disclosu 
of every element, even the most su 
and indefinable, in a conflict w! 
psychical, the issue of which is a crit 
choice. We might in the detachment 
an intellectual view reason about such 
choice, all the pros and cons touchi 
either alternative, condemning or 
doning according to our rating of human 
nature, our estimate of its possibilitic- 
ranging from faith in the highest her 
ism to the pessimistic verdict that n 
is a born poltroon and “all that he hat 
will he give for his life.” But Jim 
not thus detached; he is dramatis pv) 
sona, and his soul sureharged with the 
burden of an awful moment quakes under 
it and emits lightning flashes, in which 
we sean the living record. Thus, for fifty 
pages of the novel,—the thrilling story of 
that moment! In all this no argument, 
only the quivering plea of a lost soul 
such as the condemned in Inferno mig!:t 
bave made to Dante. 

In such passages in the best modern 
fiction the most is made of the situa 
tion, not by summation and elaboration, 
but by illumination. There are no 
rhetorical effects, no glosses of any sort: 
but there is the masque, the full imag 
inative investment, the play and indir 
tion of thought following the fugitiv: 
and elusive truths of life. 
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r HE senior partner of Ballister and 
Beck was prejudiced against Creigh 
ton from the start. The proposed 
salesman not only wore gloves and a 

sh scarf, but his trousers were carefully 
d down the middle. There were other 
is for Mr. Ballister’s unfavorable im- 
ions, but they were covered by the gen 
ccusation that the applicant dressed 
ell Che junior partner did not at 
pt to combat his associate's prejudice, 

{ there was a position open, and his 

end Creighton wanted work and wanted 
lly 

Suppose you continue to handle the sell 
vithout gloves and let Creighton wait 
the buyers with them,” he suggested, 

ilingly 

But the man’s had no experience,” his 
iate objected. 

Mi teck admitted this. 

But he used to play a mighty good 

e ol poker,” he added, re flectively. 

\ gambler, eh?” sniffed Mr. Ballister 

thought as much. A drinker, too, | 





se’ 


PI 


Not at all. He neither drinks nor 
okes, and the very sight of a tobacco 
ewer makes him sick. No—he’s a clean 
fellow all the way through, and I think we 
vht to give him a chance.” 

(he junior partner wisely refrained from 
pushing his protégé’s claims further for the 
time being, and about a week later Mr. 
Ballister consented that Creighton be taken 

trial. 

The clerical foree of Ballister and Beck 

ok its cue from the head of the house in 

e matter of personal attire, and the new 

ner looked like a fashion-plate among his 

fellow clerks. Even Mr. Beck, the best 
ressed man in the house, felt shabby and 
untidy beside his immaculate subordinate. 
Not only were his clothes superior in cut, 
orkmanship, and material, but Creighton’s 
vay of wearing them was distinctive and 
listinguished, and he always looked as clean 
and comfortable as though he had just 
emerged from his bath and the hands of 
_' let. 

Mr. Beck, covertly studying the man in 
is new surroundings, silently confessed 
that his partner was probably right. and 
that Creighton was too nice, too delicate— 
too fastidious for practical purposes. He 
spoke almost timidly of him to Mr. Ballis- 
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ter on the morning of his arrival, suggest- 
ing that he be assigned to some easy duty 
until he had learned the ropes 

‘Not a bit of it!” growled the old gen- 
tleman. “Give him the hardest thing we 
have. If he’s no good he'll quit right away 


and we won't have wasted time in teach- 


ing him. If he’s worth anything he'll stick 




































































































































































































































HE WAS TOO NICE—TOO DELICATE 


it out and the rest ‘Il come easy. Start 
him on Coulson.” 

“Coulson!” exclaimed the junior. “ We 
might as well discharge him at onee. We 
never had a_ salesman whom Coulson 
couldn’t shave to the bleeding-point. He’d 
simply eat up a tenderfoot like Creighton, 
and take a good big bite out of us in 
the bargain.” 

‘Not if you limit the price. Let your 
man tackle the job. anyway. If he’s going 
to tuck his tail between his legs, the sooner 
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we know it the better. Besides, we 
to have offered Coulson long ago.” 
“Very well, sir. [| suppose ow 
ure for him is severtv-eight, isn't 
*e suppose 80. 


ought 


low fig 

it?” 
We ought to get eighty 
this year, and we'd do it too if we had a 
decent salesman in the place. There isn’t 
much stuff on the market.” 

The junior partner decided to say as lit 
tle as possible to Creighton about his com- 
ing experience. ‘There was no use in fright- 
ening the novice before he began. Therefore 
he merely advised him that Coulson was 
the most important out-of-town buyer of 
Kopee gums in the market—that the low 
price to him was seventy-eight, and that 
he was well, he was a trifle close at 
times—close and—er—diflicult. Mr. Beck 
further explained the general condition of 
the Kopee market, emphasizing all the bull 
points, until the new salesman began to 
wonder why his firm should want to sell 
at all with such a certainty of higher 
prices later in the year. The for 
the expected however, became some- 
what jumbled in Creighton’s mind, and be- 
fore he arrived at his destination the only 
things he was sure of were that the low 
price was seventy-eight and that he was 
commissioned to sell merchandise—a some 
what prosaic employment, but still not with- 
out an element of sporting interest. 

The exterior of the building occupied by 
Coulson and Son was unpretentious, and the 
interior was dingy and uninviting. A number 
of seedy-looking clerks were huddled together 
in a bare and dirty pen formed of cheap 
wood partitions painted a sickly kitchen yel 
low. Everything about the place disgusted 
the fastidious Creighton to the and 
he could scarcely believe that he was in the 
right office; but being reassured on this 
point by an anemic office-hoy sitting near 
the door, he inquired for Mr. Coulson and 
laid a visiting-card upon the youngster’s 
desk. The boy looked at it indifferently for 
a moment, dropped it into the spittoon be- 
side him, and jerked his thumb toward a 
door in the rear partition without lifting 
his eves from the soiled novel he was 
perusing. Creighton felt a strong inclina- 
tion to shake some manners into the ab- 
sorbed reader, but restrained himself and 
knocked at the indicated door. Receiv- 
ing no answer, he at last pushed it open 
and found himself in the private office of 
the firm. 

At a hacked and ink-stained deal table 
sat a corpulent, coarse - featured individual 
of about sixty, with a close-cropped, griz- 
vied beard and mustache, and a large wen 
on the side of his big nose. His costume 
consisted of baggv blue trousers, white 
socks, low shoes, and a linen shirt without 
collar or cuffs. He wore neither coat nor 
waistcoat, and his spotted and dirty 
starched shirt bulged up alarmingly from 
his ponderous waistband with its overhang- 
ing roll of fat. At a desk in the corner of 
the disordered room sat the younger Coul- 
son, the prototype of the head of the house 


reasons 
rise, 


core, 
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in feature and form, and obviously a) 
itator in the matter of undress, ~ 

The elder Coulson regarded the yi 
with silent curiosity as he stated hi 
rand, studying him from his patent-l 
shoes to his carefully brushed hai) 
though he were some freak of nature. 
he exchanged a wondering glance wit 
son, and resumed his inspection fron 
head downward, pausing fascinated 
Creighton’s spotless gloves. At last 
wiped away a smile with a slow move 
of a big, puffy hand, rose heavily fro: 
chair, and without taking eyes 
the salesman climbed to a high stoo! 
perched there like a bloated bullfrog sq 
ting on a fence-post. The son shoved 
chair back, and crossing his pond 
legs, also gazed silently at Creighton 
having explained his business, was at 
loss for further conversation. At 
the elder man turned his back on 
salesman, peered thoughtfully at the 
rear windows, through which the ship} 
of the harbor was plainly visible, 
broke the silence. 

“ [ guess we ain’t in the market for K: 
this year,” he began, lugubriously 
reckon there ain't no money in ’em ar 
more. But sit down, young fellow” 
waved his hand toward a kitchen chai: 
which Creighton accepted. 

“ No, sir,” he continued, sadly. 
to pay sixty-nine or seventy for 
lot—didn’t we, Tom?” 

“ Sixty-nine and a 
son from his corner. 

“So we done 


his 


the last 


half,” prompted th 


some studyin’,” continued 


Coulson senior, “to wrastle along without 
‘em, and we got things pretty nigh fixed.” 
“As good as fixed.” chorused Tom. 


“In that 
rising as he spoke, 
wasting your time.” 

He was beginning to resent 
of these vulgar creatures, and 
have done with them at the 
sible moment. 

Coulson and his son exchanged another 
meaning glance, but the old man’s 
again centred on the moving panorama of 
the harbor as he drawled: 

“Don’t be in a hurry—young feller. It 
ain’t sociable. Kopee don’t keep you s 
all-fired busy, I expect.” 

“Tt does this year,” 
truthfully. 

“ That What’s new in it? 

Creighton was inclined to say that he was 
but refrained. 

“T expect your process for getting alon: 
without it is the newest thing, Mr. Cou! 
son,” he answered, quietly. 

The old man half turned on his hig 
perch to gaze at the speaker with new i 
terest. There was just a possibility that 
this fashion-plate dude was not such a fool 
as he looked. 

A long pause ensued, and Creighton 
sought relief from his hideous surroundings 
by gazing out of the long factorylike win- 


case, 


interposed Creighton 


“there’s no use in 


the bearing 


wanted to 
earliest pos- 


ize 


observed Creightor 


y ” 
so’ 





**WHAT YOU GETTING FOR IT NOW?” 


vs, each of which framed a picture whose 
beauty ministered to his artistie sensibili- 
ties. Was it possible that the great hulk 
on the stool saw anything of the wonderful 
olors, lights, and shadows of the river and 
the river craft at which he was stupidly 
staring? . . . No, that flabby, perspiring 
personality blotting the scene had no soul 
above Kopee gum! ... It was disgusting 
to have to treat with such people at all.... 
rhey should never buy a pound from him if 
e were Ballister and Beck! 

What you gettin’ for it now?” 

Coulson had to repeat his question before 
e attracted the salesman’s attention. 

[ haven’t offered any this year yet,” 
answered, evasively. 

‘Prices stiffening, eh? 

Never known anything like it.” 

‘What's the reason?” 

Creighton vaguely recalled Mr. Beck’s 
references to floods, famine, and pestilence, 
ut they sounded too much like “ battle, 

irder, and sudden death,” of the Litany, 
80 he cast his teaching to the winds. 


‘I really can’t say,” he answered, truth- 
fully, “except that there’s an imereased de- 
mand and a diminished supply.” 

Coulson spat reflectively at the cuspidor 
and barely ringed it. 

“Hog!” muttered Creighton to himself as 
he edged his chair away. 

‘I thought maybe,” the old man went 
on, slowly shifting his tobacco quid into his 
other cheek—*“ I thought maybe there might 
be another flood—same’s last year.” 

Creighton shook his head. “ I think not,” 
he answered. 

“It was the penter-bug vear before last. 
Weren't it the penter-bug, Tom, that made 
the short supply?” Mr. Coulson continued, 
gravely. 

* Yes, sir—penter-bug. They had ‘em 
bad.” 

“Sure ‘tain’t them, sonny?” 

Mr. Coulson’s face was as solemn as his 
inquiry, but Creighton was equally serious. 

*‘[ haven't heard of the penter-bug this 
year,” he answered, gravely. 

“Well, what’s offerin’?” 
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Coulson again made trial of the recep- 
tacle on the floor, but this time missed it 
altogether. 

“ Beast!” shuddered Creighton, drawing 
in his legs. Coulson had ceased to be mere- 
ly offensive to him. He was loathsome, re- 
pellent—nauseating. 

‘Little or nothing,” he answered aloud. 
“ If he does that again I'll leave the place!” 
he added, mentally. 

“Um,” reflected 
don’t want none. 


Mr. Coulson. 
But, come to 


“Good we 
think of 


“ YOU'RE TOO SMART FOR THIS BUSINESS” 


it, we may need a case or two until we get 


the new process cutered up. 
we take, Tom?” 
“Don’t need 


How much ’Il 
none,” asserted Tom, with 
promptness. “ Not an ounce.” 

“Reckon you're right,” commented the 
head of the house, “ but if the stuff’s- mar- 
ketable ‘twon’t do no harm to have a pound 
or two if we have to lay off on t’other 
process for a while.” 

“We won't have no need to lay off, and 
the stuff ‘Il only clutter us up,” 
Tom. 

“Guess you're right, boy, but I’m gettin’ 
old an’ conservative. and this young feller’s 
been so perlite an’ informin’ I hate to send 
him away empty-handed. What price for 
two cases, son?” 

Coulson shot twice at his floor target in 


growled 
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rapid succession before 
reply. 

* We don’t deal in odd lots this yea, 
answered, with outward firmness ay 
inward shudder. 

Coulson started 
himself with a 
ceptivity. 

“Well, what's askin’ for full lots 
inquired, carelessly, ranging his target 
position. 

“ Every time he does it,” shrieked () 
ton’s thought, “I'll the 
lose my job!” 

Then aloud he queried, “Car lots 
moved discreetly out of range. 

“ Yep!” 

Coulson leaned menacingly forward 
answered, and Creighton silently qu 
“ Eighty!” as he averted his gaze in 
gust. 

“Car lots?” he 
“Spot or future?” 

Coulson illustrated his answer 

“ Not under eighty-one!” 
ton, with a shudder. 

“If the quantity were large,” he bega 
slowly, “ we might—” He hesitated Do 
it if you dare!” he mentally challenged 

“Might make a_ concession, mayl« 
prompted Coulson, with an indulgent smile 

“ No—we might not be able to deliver at 
any price,” the ex-poker-player answered. 

“ Sho!” 

“Tang!” went the cuspidor. 

“ Eighty-two!” decided Creighton, sternly 
to himself. 

“Well, let’s say,” Coulson began—* let's 
say "—he paused and looked reflectively at 
the floor. 

“ Better not—better not!” threatened 
Creighton’s thought as he watched the move 
ment. 

“Tet’s say ten cars,” concluded 
man, with a well-directed deluge. 
‘Eighty- three,” answered 
firmly. “Swine!” he 

under his breath. 

Coulson gave a short laugh, slowly de 
scended from his perch, took the quid from 
his mouth, and threw it into’ the 
paper basket. 

* You can send us two cases, young feller 
at seventy-eight. Not ‘cause we need ‘em, 
but for sake of old times,” he announced, as 
he reseated himself at the table. 

“Sorry, Mr. Coulson, but car lots at 
eighty-three are the lowest figures to-day.” 

“Then we'll wait for to-morrow.” 

Coulson’s expression of amusement altered 
for the worse as he jerked out his tobacco 
pouch. 

“T can't keep-the offer open,” warned 
Creighton. 

The old man eyed his imperturbable vis 
itor with rapidly increasing wrath. 

“I’m busy to-day, young gentleman, an 
I shall be to-morrow.” he growled in an 
ugly tone. “You're new and young, and 
you were kind of amusin’ for a while. But 
the jokin’s over. If you don’t know who 


Creighton 


to smile, but 
nod of 


conte 
interested 


raise price 


repeated, reflective 


“ Spot! 
resolved Creig} 


the old 


Creighton, 
whispered, fiercely 


waste 











re dealin’ with you oughtn’t to be sent 

If you do know—quit foolin’ and get 
n to business.” 

Coulson angrily plucked a bunch of 
cco from his pouch as he spoke, and 
ehton moved toward the door. 

My business is over, Mr. Coulson,” he 
muuneced. “I’m sorry I can’t leave our 
er open, but—” 

You can’t leave here too quick, you 
ssed-up jackanapes!” the old man burst 

‘You're too smart for this business, 
I'll assist you to get out of it. If you 
e up here thinkin’ you can dictate to 
you want to think again, unless it 
tins you too much. I'll telegraph your 
to-night that I'll import my own Ko 

ec hereafter and be damned to them, un- 
ess you've got brains enough to pass the 
rd yourself.” 
I’m not a messenger!” retorted Creigh 
n, with dignity, as he pulled or his 
ves 
You’re an ass!” roared the old man. 
No light-weight dude can bluff this firm, 
und if——” 
[The sentence ended in a mumble as he 
stuffed a fresh quid into his mouth. 
“Tf he begins again before I leave,” 
Creighton mentally determined, “I'll re- 
sign rather than sell the beast at all.” 
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But the customer let him go with a few 
more threats, which Creighton blandly an 
swered by saying he would call next day. 

Coulson and Son’s telegram to Ballister 
and Beck offering seventy-eight for ten car 
lots of Kopee was received by the junior 
partner, who merely answered that their 
representative was in the neighborhood and 
would call. Then came a telegram complain- 
ing of Creighton and threatening importa- 
tions. Telegrams, however, were not the 
custom with Coulson and Son, and their 
haste indicated that their present needs 
were urgent. Mr. Beck, therefore, replied 
that the matter was in Creighton’s hands 
and that he had full authority. 


Two days later the new salesman _ re- 
turned with an order for twenty - five car 
lots at eighty-three. The sale was un- 
precedented, but the man did not seem to 
realize his achievement, and was unaccount 
ably chary of details. 

‘I thought he was the right sort,” ob- 
served Mr. Beck to his associate, “ but I 
admit I didn’t think he could tackle old 
man Coulson.” 

“They must have had a hot fight,” Mr. 
Ballister reflected. 

“Creighton says it was only a spat,” an- 
swered the junior partner. 





Honest 
AMMY PHIPPS had 
been promised a whip 

ping by his mother in 

liquidation of his many 
misdeeds, and being a de- 
vout believer in the efficacy 
of prayer, dropped to his 
knees and began praying 
in a loud, childish treble 
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to the Lord to spare him. 
MamMA. “Sammy, what 
are you doing?” 
Sammy. “I's prayin’ to 
the Lord, but I hope 
you'll hear me!” 



































Exclusive 
| N kindergarten Miss 
Alice said, “Can any 
of the children tell me 

















what ship came across the 
ocean in 1620?” Blank 
looks from most of them. 
“The Mayflower, little 
children. Now can any 
one tell me who came 
over in the Mayflower? 
Perhaps Elinor can tell us.” 
Superciliously the child 
arose, smoothed down her Carrot?” 
apron, and said, “ My an- 
estors, and a few other 


Snobbish 


Mr. Porato. “ Well, well, what’s the matter with Mr. 


Mr. OntonN. “ Why, he proposed to Miss Radish last 
night, and she refused him because he was only one carrot. 


people.” Said she'd have nothing but eighteen.” 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































The New Education 


HE Mother of the Modern Child took a 

chair by the Teacher's desk. 

“I called to see,” she said, “ how Freddy 
is progressing in his studies.” 

“And I am glad that you did 
Teacher’s frank response, “for in certain 
things your boy is a trifle backward; not 
much, you understand, but cnough to make 
a little talk between his teacher and his 
mother worth while. 

“In his construction work,” the Teacher 
went on, “ Freddy is doing very well in 
deed. His paper boxes are among the best 
in the class; his designs for wall-paper are 
remarkable, considering his age of nine 
years; and he copies and colors magazine 
covers with a proficiency that is surprising. 
tut in nature study—” 

Here the Teacher paused and, half smi 
ling, half frowning, shook her head. 

“(Co on.” said the Mother of the Modern 
Child. “In nature study—” 


was the 








Submarine Pets 
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“In his nature study,” continued 
Teacher, * Freddy is a very backward 


Indeed, | am afraid that the 


grade is as yet too advanced for him. 
calls, as [| presume you know, are inc! 
in the course fer this class, and 


far behind the 


fairly well, but 
eackling and cooing he is particular] 
ficient. Does he devote much time at 


rest. He crows 


his caws ore 


to his nature study?” 


‘Ll heard him his chirps and peeps 
last night,” said 
after, if you 


half an hour 


er: “but here 


shall insist upon closer and 


cation.” 


‘I would do so, madam,” was the 


er’s advice, 


grade are but 
vanced moos 
higher up. 


“ And, by the way, while you 
Wish to tell 


MerMat. “ Boo! hoo! hoo!—don't 





let your dogfish bite my catfish!” 


“as the superintendent 
ceeding|y strict 
and the elementary caws and 
the groundwork 
and bleats of 


in regard to 


the reason 
was kept in 


noons last week 


cause of his 


music. In the development 
of rhythm, including syneo 


pations and 


of the metrical 


three parts, 


repeatedly ; also 
matic tones approached 


skips. 
* Dear me! 
were perfect 


home, for [ heard 


skips myself.” 


“And I have 
said the Teacher, 
agingly, “ that 
time they, together with his 
bird-calls, will be as perfect 


here, If he 
say, a little 


home to these 


a little less 


ondary subjects, 


ress, I am 


soon be satisfactory to both 


of us.” 


* And these 


studies of 
speak ?” 


“ Oh, spelling, penmanshi; 
grammar, arithmetic, 
one or two others.” 

* But,” cried 
of the Modern Child, * thos 
studies are essential 
boy’s success in life!” 


* Perhaps,” 


Teacher, gently, “ but 
is another and 


ent matter. 


ing now of essentials to his 
success in school.” 
Artuur H. FoLwet! 
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Literal 
hildren in 
tain coun 
hool had 
the woods 
vers On 
vy back the 
found it 
late but 

en were 
ind lagged 
in walking 
ildren,” she 
esorting to 
tle device 





etting them 
g faster, 
play we 
ing to take 
even-o’ clock 
for New 
ind must 
quickly.” 
little folks 
t this was 








fun and 

ied on. Very 
Miss K 

one little 

lropping be 

“ Why, 

she said, 

afraid you'll 

: the train.” 

Quickly the re 

onse came 

Don’t wait for 
Miss K 

ink Vl take 


next one.” 





Pee The Toad and the Bat—A Fable 
A Fish Story =a : : ‘ 
rrTT be TOAD and Bat discovered, on a high board fence near by, 
} Stree Walter : . : : . 
Noon tt: tte to A freshly painted numera!—the paint was scarcely dry. 
bean ‘nail The Toad, to show his knowledge, which he thought was rather fine, 
alte little Declared with greatest promptitude that it was number nine. 
a  wndil The Bat, no less pedantic, claimed, with equal confidence, 
a That it was plainly number six, inscribed upon the fence. * 
vent to visit by 
. And so they argued long and hard, but never could agree 
uncle, who ae mn : 5 © . 
’ . The Toad upon the ground, the Bat suspended from a tree. 
ves on Lake Su © 


ion One day Then this remember, gentle folk, before you speak or act: 
string of white- The point of view is frequently important as the fact. 
sh was brought 
to the house, and Walter was filled with Sanctuary 
nder and surprise at their appearance. ; , 
Why, Unele John, what funny skin M* mother takes me in her bed 
fish have!” he exclaimed. “It is put When I’m afraid at night, 
on in rows, just like the shingles on our And holds me in her nice, safe arms 
a I 8’ pose it is made that way so All warm, and snug, and tight; 
it the water won't leak inside.” 
— And says there’s not a single thing 
Arrived Earlier For little boys to fear 
AXINDERGARTNER in an Eastern city In day or night, because there’s God 
had just related to a group of children Who’s always very near. 
story of the Pilgrims. 
\t the close of the narration, one of the I know He is . . . but then, somehow 
lildren said, “One of my ancestors came When it’s so dark, I do 
on the Mayflower.” “Well,” said Just love to hold my mother’s hand, 
“none of my ancestors came over on And hug and kiss her too. 
Vayflower. They were in Springfield.” L. M. § 
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The Stork brings a Present to Mother Rabbit 





Ketchin’ Rides 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 


= awful fond of ketchin’ rides. I’ve found there’s just two kinds of men 
I like those trucks where [kin What drives th’ wagons in our town, 
stand "Cause when T meet ’em, now an’ then, 
Without a-holdin’ to the sides There’s some that grab their whips or 
(Er maybe holdin’ with one hand). frown, 
Though teacher says it’s not refined But some they nod an’ never mind 
To go a-ketchin’ on behind When I am ketchin’ on behind. 


I almost never walk to school, I guess when I am rich an’ great 
So many wagons pass our place; An’ own a truck an’ grocery cart, 

My fav’rite one he makes a rule I'll always drive ’em slow, or wait hero 
Of always leadin’ me a chase, So little chaps can get a start,— 

An’ then pertendin’ he’s too blind An’ have ’em built so boys kin find 

To see me ketchin’ on behind. A place fer ketchin’ on behind. 





















B r Jim’s Baby is another variant on 
the elemental truth: “ And a little child shall 
lead m.” The simple pathos of the story 
elute the throat and keeps the eyes moist, 


- le its humor—the rough, racy, native 
f the mining-camp—shakes your sides 
with laughter. It is all so very simple—the 
naterial of the crudest kind, the manner of 
the most unpretentious sort, without a trace 
f self-conseiousness or effort. Like a perfect 
actor who makes you forget his 
dentity in the reality of the 
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men. “ That’s the pup,” said Jim to his first 
visitor. “And, Keno, here’s a _ poor little 
skeezucks that I found a-sittin’ in the brush, 
’way over to Coyote Valley. I fetched him 
home last night, and I was just about to 
take him down to camp and show him to the 
boys.” “By jinks!” said Keno, “ Alive!” 
“ Alive and smart as mustard,” said the sud- 
denly proud possessor of a genuine surprise. 
“You bet he’s smart! I’ve often noticed how 





nart he plays, the author of 

Bru Jim’s Baby loses him- 

elf in the telling of his tale, and 

t is not until you have finished 

the story that you sit up and rub 

es and remember that it 

a story after all. That 

s but another way of saying that 
Mr. Philip Verrill Mighels is 
nsummate artist. He has « 

ned the profoundest secret of 




















































































































en’s hearts, and the message 
that a little child in its imno- 
ce and helplessness can bring 
the roughest of them. He has 
arned the power that resides in 
the vision of a little life fresh 


th the dews of heaven upon 
t and trailing clouds of glory. 
“Yea; have ye never read, Out 


f the mouths of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected 
praise?” The shepherd David 
sang of it on the hills of Bethle- 


hem three thousand years ago. 


It was lanky Jim, old “ If- 
nly” Jim, who found the “ kid ” 
and brought it to the camp. 
Jim and labor abhorred each 
ther mightily. “ Hurry,” he 











had always said, by way of a 
motto, “is an awful waste of 
time that a feller could go easy 
n.” Jim had actually made a 
long-threatened pilgrimage to fetch a prom- 
sed pup, and had come back to Borealis, not 
nly with the dog in question, but also with 
a tiny youngster found at the edge of the 
wilderness, Old Jim suddenly became the 
hero of the camp, the cynosure of his towns- 
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there never yet was any other kind of a baby. 
That’s one consolation left to every fool man 
livin’—he was once the smartest baby in the 
world.” “Jim, wherever did you git him?” 
asked another visitor when an audience had 
gathered to inspect the little foundling. Jim 
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stretched out his story with pride and elation. 
“Old If-only Jim! Old son-of-a-sea-cook !” 
ejaculated his auditors. Then admiration 
turned to the pup. “ He’s mebbe all right,” 
said one, “but he’s homely as Aunt Marier 
comin’ through the thrashin’-machine.” The 
carpenter volunteered: “ He’s so all-fired awk- 
ward he can’t keep step with hisself.” “ What’s 
his name?” inquired the blacksmith in the 
midst of this colloquy, with a longing eye on 
the pale little man who clung to the miner’s 
collar, “Tintoretto,” answered Jim, still 
eying his yellowish pup. “ What fer did you 
call him that?” asked Bone. “Wal, I 
thought he deserved it,” Jim confessed. 
“Poor little kid—that’s all I’ve got to say,” 
replied the compassionate blacksmith. “That 
ain’t the kid’s name,” corrected Jim, “ That’s 
what I call the pup.” “ That’s worse,” said 
Field, “For he’s a dumb critter and can’t 
say nothin’ back.” “But what’s the little 
shaver’s name?” pressed another of the inter- 
ested audience. “If it’s as long as the pup’s, 
why, give us only a mile or two at first, and 
the rest to-morrow.” “I was goin’ to name 
him ‘ Aborigineezer,’” Jim admitted, some- 
what sheepishly. “ Hard-hearted ole sea-ser- 
pent!” ejaculated Field. “No wonder he 
looks like eryin’.” “ Well, leave him cry, if 
he wants to,” said Keno. “I ain’t heard a 
baby ery fer six or seven years.” ‘The long- 
ing for a baby’s ery ‘= Borealis, that rough 
mining-camp away out there in Nevada— 
meagre, unknown, unimportant Borealis, with 
her threescore men and one decent woman— 
what springs of tender memories had the 
advent of ‘ Aborigineezer’ struck in that arid 
waste of humanity! But the little mite of a 
man wasn’t to be saddled with so monstrous 
a name, “What is your nice little name?” 
Jim had asked his prize the morning after 
his find. “ Nu-thans,” came the reply, faint- 
ly. “Nuisance?” repeated the miner, “ Well, 
string my pearls,” if somebody ain’t been 
mean and low!” Then cheerfully, “ Wal, it’s 
easier to live down a poor name than it is to 
live up to a fine one, any day.” The name 
“ Little Skeezucks ” stuck to him mostly when 
he wasn’t called “ Bruvver Jim’s Baby.” He 
came by the latter on that Sunday morning 
when Borealis improvised “church” in the 
blacksmith’s shop to celebrate the arrival of 
Little Skeezucks, and they tried a Sunday- 
school programme which was characterized as 
“ Catechism—where you ask a lot of ques- 
tions that only the children can answer.” “I 


know,” responded the blacksmith. “ Ljt:}, 
Skeezucks, who made you? Who is 
everything? Who makes all the love! 
in the world?” Shyly, we are told, 
man leaned back on the arm he felt | knew, 
and gravely, to the utter astonishmen: of ¢}, 
big, rough men, in his sweet baby uticrance. 
he said: 
“ Bruv-ver—Jim.” 


1 
nakes 


* tiny 


So far I have lingered on the threshold of 
the story, and as the charm and freshjess of 
its tender sympathies and contagious humor 
lie in wait for the reviewer and make hin 
despair of conveying their original power to 
the reader, he fears to mar its simple beauty 
and grace, and trusts that now he has opened 
the door the reader will accept his pressing 
invitation to enter. I am ready to warrant 
that none will be disappointed; it is a recital 
that will move the most case-hardened reader, 
and awake fresh sensations of mirthful de- 
light in the most blasé. Humor and pathos 
are mingled in the earnest if grotesque at- 
tempts of the miners to revive the ceremony 
of “church”; to outwit Miss Doe Dennihan: 
to bring Santa Claus to Borealis for Little 
Skeezucks; to heal him of his sickness; to 
find playmates for his languishing childhood: 
to rid the town, finally, of its outlawry and 
start afresh with a clean moral slate. Borea- 
lis had taken a little child to its heart, and 
the leaven did its work. Bruvver Jim’s Baby 
is a bit of human nature; don’t mistake it 
for a sentimental tract. It is sound and 
human to the core. “Except ye become as a 
little child,” is at once the simplest and the 
profoundest truth of art and religion. 


It is quite evident that Mr. Robert W. 
Chambers has derived immense enjoyment 
from the burlesque of scientific vagaries 
which appear under the title Jn Search of th 
Unknown. The curious part of it is that one 
finds oneself following the researches of Pro- 
fessor Farrago and his general superintendent 
of the water-fowl department connected with 
the Zoological Gardens at the Bronx Park, 
New York, with as avid an interest and as 
intense an excitement as one might /) 
Descent of Man or the pseudo-scientific in- 
vestigations of Mr. H. G. Wells. It is the 
most delicious fooling, for notwithstanding 
the facetious preface which puts the reader 
in the author’s humor, Mr. Chambers assumes 
his réle so successfully that time and again 











ne reader is completely fooled, and be- 
imself on the verge of some great dis- 
n Natural History, just as the rosy 
s pricked and vanishes into thin air. 
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and the peaks of Colorado, we have the teem- 
ing life of the city and the theatre as its 
centre of interest. 


For cowboys and miners 
and Indians he has substituted the no less 


ise it all seems so improbable,’—so picturesque figures that flutter about “the 


\| ambers be- 
‘so horri- 
possible to 
w, sitting 
fe and sane 

own li- 
I hesitate 
rd an epi- 

; which  al- 

re appears to 

less horrible 
grotesque, 

Yi unless this 
is written 
[ know I 

shall never have 

urage to tell 
the truth about 
the matter, — not 
from fear of ridi- 
ule, but because 

[ myself shall 

soon cease to 

credit what I now 
know to be true.” 

{nd so he pro- 

eeds with strange 

consciousness of 
the blow he is 
now striking at 
the old order 

f things, relating 

his adventures in 

unknown and un- 
explored regions 

f scientific in- 

‘simply 

ind truthfully.” 

Mr. Chambers’s 

humor is infee- 

tious, and his 
readers will enjoy 
his new work of 
iction, so novel 


and bizarre in 
+} 


quiry, 


lf 
se] 


Mr. Hamlin Garland has departed in his new 
novel The Light of the Star from his milieu 
of Western life. Instead of the rolling prairie 

















reme and execution, because he has him- 
enjoyed writing it. 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Author of Jn Search of the Unknown 


light of a star” 
on a New York 
stage. The story 
is written with 
insight and knowl- 
edge, and the de- 
tails of stage life 
in New York are 
evidently the re- 
sult of first-hand 
observation and 
experience. Mr. 
Garland has suc- 
ceeded in convey- 
ing the glitter and 
glamour of the 
theatre, its appal- 
ling realities, its 
dangers and diffi- 
culties. Yet, in 
spite of all draw- 
backs and the de- 
pressing circum- 
stances that at- 
tend the Thespian 
struggler, he has 
projected into this 
atmosphere a de- 
lightful and win- 
ning romance 
which will capti- 
vate his readers. 
It is the story of 
a reigning theat- 
rical star, who re- 
nounces the sen- 
sational réles in 
which she has won 
her public, after 
meeting a young 
playwright with 
high ideals in art 
and life, whose 
strong personality 
magnetizes her. 


He writes two plays for her, which she pro- 


duces, but they are failures. The struggle 


between 





k ive 


and 


art, between ideals and 
pandering to a low but popular taste, heightens 
the dramatic intensity of the story. Mr. Gar- 
land’s characters are drawn with lifelike vigor 
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HAMLIN 


GARLAND 


Author of The Light of the Star 


and lay hold of one’s sympathies under con- 
ditions that are familiar to the theatre-going 


public. Of course, after failure comes suc- 
cess, ideals win out; the star, as well as her 
affinity the playwright, triumphs, and the tide 
of public favor swings round in their direc- 
tion. Even if we cannot have it so in the 
actual world of the theatre, it is, at least, in- 
spiring—a moment’s reprieve from the grind 
of things—to enjoy this triumph of the im- 
agination. And as Mr. Garland has told his 
story, it is very compelling, and fascinates the 
mind with the fictitious fulfilment of a desire 
that many stage-lovers cherish in vain. 


In The Gates of Chance 
Sutphen has returned to the 
he struck with such happy results in The 
Cardinal’s Rose. This will be good news for 
those who enjoyed that delightful story of 
mysterious adventure, and who have wished 
that Mr. Sutphen might follow up his suc- 
cessful experiment in a popular field of fiction 
with another of iis king. The Gates 
Chance is full of génuine excitement and sur 
prises for the reader who likes his fict 
go rapidly from one rushing incident 
another without break or breath. The strange 
experiences herein related are encountered by 


Mr. van Tassel 
rich vein which 


; 
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- adventurer of Bohemian proclivities, 

mpanion of like daring tendencies, 

et by chance. A round dozen of ad- 

are strung on the thread of the 

mention some of the picturesque 

ll give a hint of their piquant ro- 

for example: “The Gentleman’s Visit- 

|.” “The Red Duchess,” “ The House 

Middle of the Block,” “The Private 

Box,” “The Ninety-and-nine Kisses,” 

[he Queen of Spades.” The quest of 

enturers concerns such incidents as the 

a famous portrait called “The Red 

’ the inexplicable disappearance of a 

containing $50,000, the finding of a 

y and the search for a house with 

which it shall fit, and the loss of a 

letter which it is of the utmost importance to 

a certain great personage in Russia to re- 

cover. The Gates of Chance is a capital book 

for summer reading, and we expect to see 

a copy in every hammock during the com- 
ing season. 





“Follow me,” writes Mr. Savage Landor, 
the eminent pioneer explorer,-as he starts A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR 
Author of The Gems of the East 


out to take you with him to little known 
parts of the globe in his new work of travel, 
The Gems of the East: “ Follow me... and 
I will take you to a most enchanting country, 
a land full of weird surprises, of magnificent 
scenery and ideal vegetation, with an assort- 
ment of delightful people, Chfistian and non- 
Christian, mischievous if you like, but, for 
all that, pathetically nice if you know how 
to treat them.” The Gems of the East are 
the numerous islands of the Malay Archi- 
pelago, including the Philippine group. Mr. 
Landor has not only made the scientific world 
his debtor by his revelation of valuable facts, 
his remarkable observations and descriptions 
of hitherto little known places, but he has 
written an entrancing volume of travel which 
is enlivened with a continuous series of 
vividly entertaining pictures describing the 
appearance, manners, and habits of the na- 
tives, their dances, religious customs, love- 
making, and ‘antipodal mode of life. Mr. 
Landor’s work is so recent, so fresh and un- 
biased, so carefully written, that it must su- 
persede all other books dealing with the Phil- 
VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN ippines. 


Author of The Gates of Chance EvLuiort HENpDERSON. 
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Half-milhon-dollar policies 
are scarce Of the four mil- 
lion-dollar policies ever writ- 
ten, three were in The Mu- 
tual Life, including one on the 
life of George W. Vanderbilt. 

A well-known New York 
banker and financier has just 
taken out in The Mutual Life 
the largest single policy ever 
issued, for $1 500,000.00. 

The Mutual Life reimsures all but 
$250,000 of these large policies. 


per thousand. 


and 


buy ers 


selec ted the policy ot THE MI 


obtained the best EN ETIETs) (2 expert PYeh ater 
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SUNDAY, JANUARY 17, 1904. 
TAKES LIFE POLICY FOR $500,000. 


Mutual Life Insurance Company Insures 
Chicago Merchant for a Half Million. 


(BY TELEGRAPH TO THE TRIBUNE. ] 

Chicago, Jan. 16.—An important milestone in 
the life of a Buffalo boy who came West to 
make his fortune twenty-five years ago, was 
marked this week when Charlies Netcher, pro- 
prietor of the Boston Store, took out a life in- 
surance policy for $500,000 in the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, of New-York. The policy, 
which is payable to Mr. Netcher’s wife, is said 
to be by far the largest ever issued on the life 
of a Chicago man. Mr. Netcher says: “I se- 
lected the policy of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of New-York, after I had obtained 
the best available expert advice upon life in- 
surance.” 
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was enrolled long ago among that 
enviable class of writers whose repu- 


M« MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


tations are established, and to whom the 
reading publie can always look for fresh en- 
tertainment and stimulation and not be dis- 
appo nted. A new book is always welcome 
from Mrs. Freeman’s lavish hand, and to 
many of her readers who have never forgot- 


ten their first love a volume of short stories 
is doubly welcome. This latest volume of 
short stories, which has just been published, 
is of the kind which brought her a world- 
wide fame in those early books, the very 
titles of which one loves to recall—A Hum- 
le Romance and A New England Nun. 
The title of the new volume, The Givers, is 
borrowed from the 
first story, which is 
one of the best, if not 
indeed the most re- 
markable story that 
Mrs. Freeman has 
ever written. When 
published _ originally 
in the pages of this 
Magazine under the 
title of “The Revolt 
of Sophia Lane” it 
created widespread 
interest, and brought 
more letters to the au- 
thor than any story 
of hers had ever done 
before; and it may be 
said that few writers 
to-day have enjoyed 
so intimate a relation 
to their readers as 
Mrs. Freeman has 
done, as is attested by 
the voluminous corre- 
spondence which has 
followed her career 
from book to book. 
The initial story, The 
(rivers, tells how a 
sturdy woman revolt- 
ed against stupid 
convention, and 
taught a needful les- 
son to the giver cf 
gifts. Mrs. Freeman’s 
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Mary E. WILKINS FREEMAN 
Author of The Givers 


wonderful gift of humor has rarely been dis- 
played to such excellent advantage as in this 
story, which is one of the most amusing con- 
ceivable. There are eight stories in the vol- 
ume and as many illustrations. Truly, as 
some one has said, “ These people Mrs. Free- 
man introduces us to are good to know and 
difficult to forget. It is a book aglow with 
the kindling fire of life.” 


It is some time now since we had a 
rousing boys’ book from Mr. James Barnes, 
well known as the author of those popular 
stories, For King or Country and A Loyal 
J'raitor, and his new juvenile, just published, 
will be sure of a right warm welcome from 
his young friends. The Son of Light-Horse 
Harry is a boys’ story 
of adventure, of 
which the hero is 
General Robert E. 
Lee in his youth. 
The story opens with 
Lee as a youngster, 
and follows his career 
from boyhood on 
through West Point 
and the Mexican 
war. The story halts 
with the outbreak of 
the eivil war, al- 
though the last two 
chapters sum up Gen- 
eral Lee’s surrender 
and the climactic end 
of his career at Appo- 
mattox Court - House. 
As a boy’s book The 
Son of Light - Horse 
Harry serves a double 
purpose, for while Mr. 
Barnes has written a 
tale of stirring ad- 
venture, he has been 
faithful to history in 
his picturesque narra- 
tive of the times in 
which General Lee fig- 
ured, and has also de- 
picted the chcracter of 
Lee with sympathetic 
understanding of the 
man and the soldier. 
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The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland is, in 
outline, the story of the Irish Land League 
revolution dating from the time of Oliver 
Cromwell, but to say that it describes the 
scope of Mr. Michael Davitt’s work would be 
to confine its contents within niggard limits. 
The work is really a delightful combination 
of serious history and romantic narrative. 
The struggle of the Irish people to regain 
possession of the land confiscated under the 
Cromwellian settlement has varied in form, 
but it has virtually continued during a period 
of two hundred and fifty years. The strug- 
gle has assumed divers names and methods 
known in history as the Tory War of Ulster, 
Peep-o’-day Boys, Ribbonism, Tenant League 
of North and South, ete. A great deal of 
space and attention are, of course, devoted to 
the development of the Irish question during 
the present century, to the origin of the 
Land League movement and its connection 
with the Irish-American and Trish secret so- 


JAMES BARNES 
Author of Zhe Son of Light-Horse Harry 
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cieties, to the true origin of the Pha 
murders, and the injury done by 

to the Irish cause, and to the rela 
tween Rome and the Liberal gover 
regard to the Land League move: 
1883-7. It contains also character 
of Mr. Parnell and his leading lieu: 
and the probable origin of Mr. Gl: 
conversion to home rule is e; 
Throughout Mr. Davitt’s most. int 
pages there abound many legends, an 
bits of secret history, and, as might 
pected, a choice assortment of Irish “| 


The author of Kings and Queens I Ha 
Known is a lady-in-waiting to Queen | 
beth of Roumania, and from this px 
position has enjoyed the honor of ap; 
ing most of the crowned heads of Europ 
“TIT have met,” she says, “almost all ¢ 
reigning sovereigns of modern Europ 
their consorts, and have much to relate about 

them, since I soon became a keen observer 

of every court I stepped into; yet, what 
ever I have said or thought of kings and 
queens I have known is derived from th 
experience of some transitory event an 
gathered in the strained mood into whic! 
we are apt to fall whenever something ex 


traordinary happens to us. I carried int 


their presence a heart eager to receive all 
the emotions of the moment and a spirit 
aglow with desire to note as much, hur 
riedly as possible, from what might pass 
during such thrilling interviews.” Th 


one exception among these 
meetings with royalty is that of her lif 
long association with Queen Elizabeth 

Roumania, known more popularly as “ Car 
men Sylva,” whose image, Madame Va 
caresco says, has shed a radiance over her 
whole life. “From my earliest child 
hood, all that is good and noble and tru 
I have learned to revere from her words 
and in her eyes. The beauty of natur 
and of human labor, the careful stud) 
of my own soul, piety, the joy dwelling 
in forms of harmony and grace, | hav 
gathered from her as with generous hand: 
she threw her thoughts like flowers in my 
path. To her I am indebted for my bright 
est hours as for the love that lies hidden 
within the days of gloom.” For the rea 
son that Carmen Sylva’s personality, 10 
only as Queen and poet, but as a womal, 


is known more intimately to her lady-in 


transitory 


; 


Ques 
pers 
King 
land, 
Czar 
King 
of | 
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than to her 
us biographers, 
es which contain 

Vacaresco’s im- 
ns of her mistress, 
which she relates 
eristic incidents 
life, are of great- 
ue and interest. 
ly no living sov- 
has filled the mod- 
rld with so much 
ty and admiration 
‘rrowned Roumania 
whose 
has 
been an atmosphere of 
romance. These romantic 
will not easily 
Madame Va- 

for destroying 

their favorite 
llusions, which has again 
ind again been recorded 
Carmen Sylva’s biog- 

It appears that 
the Queen of Roumania’s 
marriage was not a love- 
fair. “I am afraid 
Madame Vacaresco re- 
rts her mistress as 
“some _ writers 
tried to make us 

a very idyllic and 
rather ridiculous couple, 
md I still shudder when 
I read that old tale of 
the staircase, as worn 
ind haunting now as a 
ghost story. I have quite 
st the courage to deny it, as it has been re- 
many, many times.” There fol- 
vs an account, in the Queen’s own words, 

f how she became acquainted with her fu- 
ture husband, and how her marriage, with- 
out being in the least a romance, was from 
beginning to end treated in a very matter- 
if-fact way. Following this rather unique 
chapter of the revelations concerning the 
Queen of Roumania are chapters containing 
sketches and gossipy tidbits of 
King Edward and Queen Alexandra of Eng- 
ind, the Emperor of Austria, the Czar and 
Uzarina of Russia, the German Emperor, the 
King and Queen of Italy, the Dowager Queen 


of Italy—beautiful Margherita di Savoia— 


round per- 


there always 


ranpners 


” 


saving, 


peated so 


personal 
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MicuHaet DAVITT 


Author of The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland 


the King and Queen of Spain, Queen Wil- 


helmina, the sovereigns of Servia, Queen 
Victoria, and Pope Leo XIII. The volume 
is a veracious personal narration ‘of viva- 
cious gossip, and presents a picture of roy- 
alty on the human side as seen by an eye- 
witness who was able to view these mighty 
ones divested of their official dignity and 
from a standpoint of domestic informality. 
The charm of the narrative lies in the dis- 
closure of those numerous side-lights and 
interesting details, which rarely escape a 
woman’s observing eye. 


The following incident from The Adven- 
tures of Buffalo Bill, which has just been 
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HELENE VACARESCO 
Author of Xings and Queens I Have Known 


published, is characteristic of the man, and 
illustrates the nerve and courage of the boy 
which made of the grown man the best 
plainsman in our history: 


Once when Buffalo Bill was a tiny boy of 
seven or eight his father’s family were camp- 
ing on their way to Kansas. It happened that 
both his father and the guide were away from 
the little camp in search of food. It was at 
night, and young Bill Cody was asleep. He 
was suddenly awakened by hearing a noise, and 
saw an Indian in the act of untying and lead- 
ing away his own pet pony. The boy jumped 
up, grasped his rifle, and said, 

“What are you doing with my horse?” 

The Indian did not seem to be much disturbed 
at the little fellow’s appearance, and said he 
would swap horses. Little Bill said he would 
not swap. The Indian only laughed at him. 
Then the boy held his gun ready, and said again 
that he would not swap; and, in the end, the 
big Indian, after watching him keenly for a few 


minutes, quietly mounted 
pony and rode away. 

Buffalo Bill (Colonel \)jj\j,, 
F. Cody) tells of his ad 
in crossing the plains, r 
up Indians, pursuing the Sioux 
and of an exciting duel whic 
he had with Yellow a 
Buffalo Bill has for years }y 
one of the boys’ best -loy 
heroes, and these actual adye 
tures of his own which he ha: 
written down for his boy reg 
ers will be found of absor! 
interest. As every American }y 
ean tell you, Buffalo Bill y 
the most famous army 
America ever had, and his pj 
turesque figure is a part of , 
history. The book is the lates 
addition to the well-known 
Young People Series. 


ntures 


The Poems of a Child, being 
poems written between the ag 
of six and ten by Julia Cooley, 
is published under the sponsor- 
ship of Mr. Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, who furnishes an inter 
esting introduction to the poems, 
in which he makes known to us 
the little poet and her remark 
able and precocious _ person- 
ality. Mr. Le Gallienne 
aware of the very natural dread 


_of the infant prodigy, which feeling i 


shares with all deference to his readers, but 
he asks for a patient hearing, and the reader 
who peruses these Poems of a Child for hin- 
self will be convinced that Mr. Le Gallienn: 
had good reason for rescuing them, and in- 
troducing the child poet to the public. Julia 
Cooley was born in Seymour, Connecticut, 
July 4, 1893, so that when this meets th 
eye of the reader she will still lack a fev 
days of being eleven years old. The poems 
in this little volume are by no means with- 
out many a childish blemish, but, as Mr 
Le Gallienne claims, there is not one of 
them, however imperfect, that does not con 
tain something worth keeping, some sug- 
gestive thought, some happy stroke of fancy, 
or some attractive phrase. “I wish 

claim,” says Mr. Gallienne further, “ that 
there is no question here of a child of prom- 
ise merely. Julia Cooley’s little poems do 
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ly give promise that some day she 
te poetry; they prove that she has 
written We have all heard 

Sir John Suckling’s learning at five, and 

Pp sping in numbers, but that learning 
se lispings were merely indications 


poetry. 






lng gift. Julia Cooley’s poems are 
ression of a gift already at work, and 


| serious in asking for them a serious 







ration.” 






cess among the Nations, a most im- 





rt work in historical economies by Dr. 
Emi! Reich, the attempt has been made to 
the reader into the psychological 
History, by giving in outline and by 
eans of a few illustrations, a bird’s-eye 
the human forces that have raised 
some nations to the glory of success, while 
their absence has prevented other nations 
from holding their own in the battle for 
hist The principle upon 
which thé work is based is simple, but 
in undertaking. In order to 
grasp the all-important features of a na- 
m’s psychology, nothing short of a 
lengthy struggle for existence in a modern 
untry will give one the opportunities 
for arriving at the real soul of a nation. 
Dr. Reich claims this particular mode of 
studying modern nations. From Hun- 
gary, his native country, to the United 
States, he has had ample opportunities of 
studying at first-hand the leading nations 
f to-day, during long and often pain- 
ful conflicts and struggles. The result is 
an inquiry which seeks to answer three 
great questions in which man’s chief in- 
terest in history centres, namely: Which 
were the successful nations? What were 
the causes of their success? Which na- 
tions are likely to be the successful na- 
ons of the future? Dr, Reich has han- 
led his subject with graphic power and 
intellectual vigor, and has written a book 
that will appeal not only to the student 
history, but to the popular imagina- 
His chapter on “ Success in Amer- 

ca” is of especial interest. Dr. Reich 
spent five unbroken years of sojourn in 
the United States, and “those five years 
have only sueeeeded in confirming the 
impressions received on the first day of 
” A close study of American 
and of American institutions in- 
him evidently with far more appre- 
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hension as to the sound development of this 
country in the future, than with fear for the 
fortunes of Europe. “The path of America 
stumbling-blocks which it 
will require her utmost ingenuity to circum- 
vent to surmount.” 
tive of modern 
mastery 


is with 


strewn 

or Dr. Reich’s compara- : 
nations, his y 

of the philosophical 

principles of history certainly commend him 


study scholar- 


ship and 
to a patient and respectful hearing, however 
unpleasant his words may at times sound, or 
be to all his 
Dr. Reich is a Doctor of Laws 
of the University of Vienna, and has made a 


however slow we may accept 


conclusions. 





os 





——- 





special study of the philosophy of history. ii i 
14} 


He is a lecturer at Oxford and Cambridge, ia 

and is now delivering a course of lectures at 

London University ; 
Exuiotr HenpErson. } 








JULIA COOLEY y 
Author of The Poems of a Child . i 
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IRVING BACHELLER 
Author of Vergilius: A Tale of the Coming of Christ 


journey the other day, and deliberated old book decided my choice in its favor. 
r what I should take to read to while The book was Eben Holden, nor do I re- 
way the tedium of the hours. It was a toss- gret my choice even if the new novel still 


ioe about to start on a long train and the pleasure I had once derived from the 


en the latest novel and an old book, lies neglected. A new companion starts you 
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on the joys of discovery, but the result may 
be disappointing, whereas an old friend has 
been already tried and not found wanting; 
an old familiar strain of music is the sweet- 
est solace in hours of ease. It is a good test 
of a book’s permanence to please to read it 
over again after a few years have separated 
you from the popular excitement that buoyed 
up its interest. I am 
vineed that Eben Holden has an enduring 
human quality in it which will keep it alive 
while there is interest in its theme. It has 
the rambling picturesqueness, the spacious- 
ness of nature, the elemental humanity which 
give it the quality and undying charm 
of Lorna Doone, It is so perfect in its man- 
ner as to seem artless and conceived in na- 
ture’s own mould. Even the mystery sur- 
rounding the disappearance of the erring son 
just eseapes melodrama, like Mr. MeCutch- 
Mysterious Stranger in Bird Center 
that restraint which comes 
from the instinct that is satisfied with the 
suggestive touch. A less serious and sin- 
cere writer would have been tempted to go 
astray by the theatric effect to be gained 
by the situation. And this leads me to speak 
of the of the matter in Mr. Irving 
Bacheller’s work. It is the main character- 


more than ever con- 


eon’s 


Cartoons, by 


root 


istic of the man—his deep seriousness and 


sincerity. Nothing that he undertakes is 
undertaken ‘“ghtly; it is his love of truth 
that we discern in the fidelity of his charac- 
ters to human nature; it is his preference 
as an artist for whatsoever things are true 
and lovely and of good report that gives us 
in his work something strong, deep, rever- 
ential, that makes us better men and women. 
But it is a seriousness that is sunny with 
humor; it needs no great perspicacity to 
divine in Eben Holden that the author is 
no strenuous moralist or reformer; he is too 
patient an observer and lover of nature and 
of human nature not to know the secret of 
the universe which runs through the ages,— 
that, as a wise man has said, “the opinion 
of a small circle in a parlor won’t be altered 
supernaturally, that Providence works by 
natural events, natural opinions and ele- 
ments, and that the victory which overcomes 
the world is not that which makes the world 
succumb, but that which rises above it.” A 
spirit of restfulness and calm resides in his 
work; there is plenty of elbow-room to think 
and feel: indeed, it is evidence sufficient of 
the charm of his writing and the sincerity 
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and deep feeling underlying it t! 
eration which runs as it reads shou 
pace to Mr. Bacheller’s 
rative. 


its leisu 


As I have already remarked, as 
is so is his work. He is rarely se 
lic, and but seldom leaves his ru 
on the Connecticut shore for the 
is a lover of the woods and hills. 
in quiet seclusion with his work ; 
and the friends who visit him. [|] 
of the most companionable of men. 
by the fireside or skirting the woods 
of the Sound. His work is done in 4 soy 
thickly walled den, built on the rocks. wir 
the sea lapping lazily against it in sunshi; 
or dashing over its low roof and under 
arching boatway in storm. The view 
Sound, with the low-lying shore-line of [Lo) 
Island opposite, is a panorama of entran 
beauty, wrought by the changing lights f; 
sunrise to sunset that are constantly p); 
ing on the picturesque scene.  Insick 
den one finds books everywhere, scattered 
tables and chairs, resting shelves 
window-nooks, and on the walls pictur 
which are mostly classic in taste. A gr 
cavern of a fireplace looks 
winter’s day. Here a man surely may 
quietness and confidence to recover his s 
to have a heart at leisure from itself, a 
to feel the pulse of life without 
fever. 


on 


inviting 


fret 


The novel which Mr. Bacheller 
now completing, at this time of writing, 
and which will be published some tim 
August, is a daring thing for him to attempt 
and will introduce him to the public i 
new and unfamiliar light. It is a far er 
from Eben Holden to Vergilius—back nine- 
teen centuries to the period designated 
Apostolic phrase as “the fulness of time,” 
when a few faithful and believing hearts 
Judea nursed the prophetic promis 
Messiah’s coming and hoped for its ful 
ment as nigh; when Herod the Great wa 
harassed by rumors that reached his cars 
a new and glorious king about to be bor 
who should reign over the Jews when Au 
gustus Cesar, to whom kings were as toys. 
caught the idle gossip floated on the winds 
to the streets of Rome that another pla 
thing might soon bring fresh zest t 
flagging reign and flaccid days. I hav 


new 
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d why the spirit of Hiandel’s Messiah 
ton’s “Ode on the Nativity” has 
een caught in some great work of 
-jgnalizing the coming of the Christ 
world’s history and leading up to the 

as a climax, instead of a starting- 
as in several stories that have been 
It may be conceived as one of the 

if not the grandest and most sig- 

t climax in history—the end of an old 
the beginning of a new reign in 
power. The climacteric note is struck 

VMilton’s verse: 

war, or battle’s sound, 
s heard the world around; 
spear and shield were high uphung; 
hookéd chariot stood, 
Unstained with hostile blood; 

fhe trumpet spake not to the arméd throng; 

kings sat still with awful eye, 

f they surely knew their sovran Lord was by. 


his is the ambitious task which Mr. Bachel- 


has set himself in Vergilius—“a tale of 

ming of Christ,” as the subtitle has 
The frame of the story holds Rome and 
n view, and against the gross dark- 


ss of both he shows the light of love and 


th and hope struggling through the dawn 
vard the great sunrise. He seizes history 
the culminating point and opens the scene 
his story in Rome just before Christ 
s born. There we see the birth of a love 

ble and pure, between the young patri- 

Vergilius and the beautiful Roman 
den Arria, that its rarity makes it easily 
sunderstood and a thing of scorn to the 

lers. It darkens the gross passion and 
lous vengeance of Antipater, Herod’s son, 
d induees mistrust and suspicion in the 
nd of the sceptical, good-natured, politic 
gustus. The betrothal is interrupted by 
gustus, who sends Vergilius on a_ two- 
rs mission to Jerusalem. Arria is de- 
ed in Rome, but Antipater has his 
ssaries follow Vergilius hotfooted to the 
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court of Herod. Now we are in Jerusalem 
and in the thick of a plot which has the 
assassination of Herod and the enthronement 
of his son Antipater as its object. Vergilius 
is unwittingly drawn into the intrigue, and 
the dangers that beset him without are in- 
creased and rendered more sinister by dan- 
gers from within in the form of Herod’s 
daughter Salome, whose siren wiles are set 
to snare him. News reaches him, further- 
more, that Arria is lost to him, and he is 
sore beset before and behind. The story 
bristles with dramatic situations of concen- 
trated power and Oriental picturesqueness. 
From the outset the coming of the King is 
woven into the web of the story, and runs 
like a golden thread through the intricate 
fabric that binds the fate of the characters 
closer and closer, and brings them at last, 
as before a tribunal, into the presence of 
the Babe in the manger on the night of 
Christ’s Nativity. 
love and a great hatred, of a great temptation 
and a great victory, of a great sacrifice and 
a great peace. So much may be said in ad- 
vance of a work which has occupied the mind 
of the author for years, and in the prepara- 


It is the story of a great 


tion of which he has read over a hundred vol- 
umes, a work which in itself cannot fail to 
arouse the deepest interest, and which, com 
ing from the pen of a writer who has so de 
servedly won his way into public esteem, is 
sure to command profound respect and wide- 
Moreover, it may be added 
and this is no small matter in handling so 
grave and momentous a subject—Mr. Bachel 
ler has sought not only to embody the spirit 
of the time in his story, but to give such a 
faithful picture of the characters and the 
scenes in which they moved as to invest the 
narrative with the value and force of an his- 
torical document. As an eminent scholar 
who has read the proofs has declared the book 
will be found invaluable as a masterly study 
of ancient character, color, and customs. 
Ecuiott HeNnpErson. 
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Sik GILBERT PARKER 
Author of Zhe Ladder of Swords 


where there is peace, though we climb 
I 


hereto by a ladder of swords,” wrote 


py not we shall come to the heights 


Angéle + 


o her lover, the gallant young sol- 
lier, Michel de la Forét, on the eve of the 


brave romance which Sir Gilbert Parker re- 
lates fn his new book, The Ladder of Swords. 
Some years before Angéle’s letter was writ- 
ten, so the tale runs, Michel had become an 
officer in the army of Comte Gabriel de Mont- 
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gomery, and fought with him until what 
time the great chief was besieged in the 
Castle of Domfront in Normandy. When the 
siege grew desperate, Montgomery besought 
the intrepid young Huguenot soldier to es- 
cort Madame de Montgomery to England, to 
be safe from the oppression and misery sure 
to follow any mishap to this noble leader of 
the Camisards. At the very moment of the 
refugees’ departure, Angéle’s letter came into 
Michel’s hands, and he hailed with joy his 
exile to the island of Jersey in the southern 
waters of England with the Comtesse, for it 
was there that Angéle and her father abode, 
and awaited his coming. But when half-way 
io England their lugger was stopped by an 
English frigate. The captain of the frigate 
was persuaded to land Madame de Mont- 
somery in Jersey, but Michel was forced to 
return to the coast of France. There he came 
under the ban of Catharine de’ Medici, whose 
hatred of the Huguenots knew no bounds. 
Meantime Montgomery the Camisard died, 
and Michel took to hiding on the 
of Normandy. 


coast 


So much by way of preamble we learn in 
the first chapter. The story actually begins 
now with the reasons for the Seigneur of 
Rozel’s devotion to Angéle, and the arrival 
of Michel disguised as a priest. Brief time 
had the lovers to rejoice in Michel’s escape 
and their happy reunion. Learning of the 
Huguenot’s whereabouts, Catharine de’ Medici 
labored to blacken his character to Queen 
Elizabeth of England and requested his return 
to France a prisoner. Michel is carried to 
the palace in London, but his friends go with 
him, determined to save him by all means 
in their power. The part that the big- 
hearted if braggart Seigneur of Rozel, lord 
of the island of Jersey, plays in behalf of 
Angéle and Michel is a brave and blithe one, 
feaught with admiration and humor. Michel, 
too, has persuaded her father to. accompany 
her to the court of London, and she paves 
the way for her lover’s pardon by winning the 
English Queen’s favor and friendship. Not, 
however, before many hazards of the game 
have been encountered. Leicester, the Queen’s 
favorite, grows jealous of the Queen’s favor 
shown to Angéle and Michel in the days of 
his waning power, and his passion fer in- 
trizue leads him and them into the devious 
ways of ill fortune. The situation grows 
desperate for the lovers, and the Queen’s 


favor becomes a dangerous elen, 
plans for escape. How they ulti: 


livered themselves from the intricat, 
that bound them and threatened 
their fair hopes for freedom and 
must be left to the reader to discove 


The Ladder of Swords is no mere » 
romantic writing, wrought out with skil] ayd 
ingenuity. It is romance of the highest ty, 
conceived of that imaginative force whicl 
has given us the very flower of romanti 
fiction, from Pierre and his People to Tj 
Right of Way. Rooted in history, its scene. 
are visualized and made picturesque in thei: 
presentment; the characters are drawn with 
lifelike vigor and variety; the story, though 
nearly five hundred years old, is as fresh and 
sincere in feeling as if it had happened but 
yesterday, because of the author’s power ot 
reality and his quality of immediate syp- 
pathy and insight. The story of the lovers 
is exquisitely told with idyllic grace and 
knightly chivalry; and the portraits of Eliza- 
beth and of the Seigneur of Rozel are won 
derfully vivid in their aceuracy and fidelity 
to history. The Ladder of Swords is Sir 
Gilbert’s first novel since The Right of W 
was published three years ago, and the au 
thor’s commendable lack of haste in placing 
another novel before the public is an as 
surance of the fine quality and workmanship 
that we always expect in each successive work 
The Ladder of Swords will assuredly mee 
these expectations, and prove a worthy suc 
cessor to The Right of Way, though som 
thing must be allowed for the difference in 
theme and the circumscribed range of i 
dramatic scope. 


Since writing of Vergilius last month, tl 
book has made its appearance, and reader: 
will be able to judge for themselves whether or 
not it merits the hearty commendation I then 
gave it from an advance reading of the pro 
sheets. I am firmly convinced of one thing: 
the book will be read with admiration and 
delight, and will appeal to the heart and th 
imagination because of the deep sincerity and 
fine strain of idealism which pervade th 
work, and which underlie the moving spe 
tacle of love and license, faith and infidelity 
simple trust and cunning intrigue, which min 
gle their elements of good and evil in this 
dramatic conflict from the stage of history 
on the eve of the Nativity. The compression 
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IRVING BACHELLER’S “Den” aT SOUND BEACH 


ts vivid and picturesque incidents within exquisite picturesque quality with which she 
e compass of less than three hundred pages has embellished his story and enhanced its 
also in its favor. The scope of the story attractiveness. It may be said that The 
: such that it might easily have been ex- (Castle Comedy borrows from such romantic 
nded to the length of Ben-Hur. I am not tales as The Bath Comedy and Monsieur 
that if Ben-Hur were to be written to- Beaucaire, but it’is more in the atmosphere 
it would not be nearer the readable and mise-en-scéne of the work which is any 
ts of Mr. Bacheller’s tale of the coming writer’s to borrow from the period, rather 
Christ. Condensation would seem to be* than in the treatment of character and in- 
prevailing mark of literary economy in cident. Mr. Buchanan can certainly claim 
n nowadays, and Vergilius is a remark- originality of plot. The story has a flavor of 
example of the art of focussing upon a_ the stage, but as a bit of rococo romance it 
ill canvas the essential characters and is none the worse for that. Monsieur Du- 
nes of action covering a wide field of his- barre, the “ French Percy,” is a daring lover 
11 and imaginative range. Mr. Bachel- anda venturesome gallant, worthy the haughty 
ew novel makes an unquestionable bid mettle of his fair English cousin, May Percy. 
respect for public favor. He comes to England to fulfil a vow made 

to his mother on her death-bed. His mother, 

ely romance, told in a dashing vein, a daughter of the famous English Perey fam- 
Castle Comedy, by Mr. Thompson ily, had eloped with a French officer, and her 

nan, and the illustrations in color and name had consequently been held in disgrace, 

| decorations and dainty cover make and her daredevil son, who had frequently 

lly attractive as a holiday gift-book. embarrassed the movements of the English 
hanan is fortunate in having Miss army—even the great Wellington (it is the 
Shippen Green as his illustrator, days of Napoleon)—is regarded with horror. 

nay well be envied the graceful and England has set a price on his life, and it is 
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the end is reac! 
has 
bold showing 1! 
book; he has wr 


large audienc: 


Buchanan 


and they are | 
gratified by th 





Of all the 
Mr. Will Ha 
drawn, I supp: 
so lovable or 80 g 
remembered as 
Daniel in the n 
bears his nam 
pleasing to not: 
that in his new 
The Georgians, Mr. Har 
ben has seen fit to n 
the garrulous, big-hear: 
old man, with his shrewd 
ly humorous outlook 
the world, the 











centra 


figure of the story. 4 
ner Daniel, which has fr 
quently been referred 
as “the David Harw 
the South,” has beer 
most popular of Mr. H 


books. The 
acter of Abner is pecu 
to the South, richly « 
tertaining in its humor 
ous portrayal and tou 
ing in its simplicity 
strong human sym 
The story is a simpl 
and not an unfan 
one in Georgia. Si War 
ren has been convicted 
murder, and is await 
the penalty of his crime. 
Abner learns, w! 
has guessed, that ‘the unk: 
person who has been employing a lawyer ' 
defend the case is Eric Vaughn, the hero 
the story. He also learns Eric’s motive 
doing so. Five years previous to 


ben’s 


THOMPSON BUCHANAN 
Author of The Castle Comedy 


learned that he has landed on her shores. At one else 
the opening of the tale we are introduced to 
a pretty scene in which the French Percy 
encounters his beautiful cousin for the first 


time, and falls in love with her. He con- 





trives an entrance into the hospitable home 
of the Pereys in the guise of a dancing- 
master, and, of gets into 
trouble, and there is no end of scheming and 
adventure and thrilling sword-play. The 
story is told at such a rapid pace, and in a 
vein that delights with its wit and exciting 
narration, that one scarcely draws breath until 


course, he soon 


the tale begins Eric fell passionate] 
with Si Warren’s daughter, a gir! 
beauty and refinement, which she 
from her mother. Eric’s love was 
but a misunderstanding arose; ther 
violent quarrel; Si Warren’s evil mi 
ened the fair promise of their pur 


he had gone to another part of the « 
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returning later to report 
It is the sacred memory 
daughter that spurs Eric 
the father, in spite of his loathing; 

; efforts are frustrated by Si Warren 
when he learns who his benefactor is. 

Eric learns that the girl he loved is 

live, and that she still misunderstands 

rns him. The young man has a diffi- 

part to play, and it is here that Abner 

| proves the value of his good sense and 

, strong helping hand. The close is 
beautiful, where Abner leads Eric to 

rie Warren by her father’s grave and 
es the lovers. Thereafter Abner wan- 
dered off a bit to another grave among the 
rose-bushes. He stood looking at the well- 
t mound and the weather-stained head- 
me, then he peered out at the young 
couple, and saw the smiles and the glow 
on their faeces. He bent over the grave at 
feet. “Ef you’d jest ’a’ lived,” he 
said, huskily, “you ’n’ me ’ud ’a’ been like 


” 
them two. 


his daughter, 
had died. 
ve for the 


The anonymous author of The Martyrdom of 
in Empress, who radiates a piquant knowledge 
of people in high places, has added another 
remarkable volume of personal narrative and 


reminiscence of court life in Europe to her 


interesting memoirs in her new book on 
the Kaiser William, entitled Imperator et 
On the dedication page. are inscribed 
these words: 


tex. 


To 
Emperor William IL., 
Who 
“—moving up from high to higher, 
Jecomes on Fortune’s crowning slope 
The pillar of a people’s hope, 
The centre of a world’s desire.” 


The work purports to be an authoritative 
2cecount of the actual man behind the trap- 
pings of monarchy, in his social relationships 
and in his home life. It is believed that the 
revelation herein contained of the personal 
life of the German Emperor will come as a 
great surprise to the many readers who have 
been led to misunderstand him and to mis- 
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construe his acts and policy. No one denies 
that among living monarchs the Emperor Wil- 
liam occupies the foremost place of interest, 
and possesses an individuality that is most 





EMPEROR WILLI 
From /mfperater et 


striking and aggressive. The book is of his- 
torical value as well as of unusual human in- 
terest. The qualifications of the biographer 
are indisputable; for many years she has en- 
joyed personal and friendly relations with the 
imperial family. The illustrations consist of 
portraits of the Emperor and his family, with 
their autographs, which have been given to 
the author by the Emperor himself. 
Exuuiorr Henperson. 
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Harper's Bookshelf 


the little village of Harby, in Ox- well’s Parliamentary forces abroad in the 
shire—old Master Vallance’s inn at land. Such is the scene to which we are trans- 
foot of the street, and beyond, past the ported when we open Mr. Justin Huntly 
straggling cottages, on rising ground, MecCarthy’s romance of Puritan and Cava- 
y walls of Harby Hall, where the lier days—The Lady of Loyalty House. Lady 
flag was flying in defiance of Crom-  Brilliana had called it Loyalty House the 








Justin HuNTLY MCCARTHY 
Author of The Lady of Loyalty House 
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moment she set the royal standard flying over 
her ancestral home. It was a daring step for 
this beautiful, high-spirited daughter of Har- 
by, and worthy of her noble quality. The 
local gentry were but lukewarm adherents 
to a cause for which they felt no enthusiasm, 
and the Puritan Roundheads were gathering 
menacingly on every side. Lady Brilliana, 
living alone at Harby, with a handful of serv- 
ants around her, flaunting the royal flag in 
the face of all Parliamentary foes—it was 
this brave act that caught the eye of a roam- 
ing adventurer—Halfman, once play-actor, 
then pirate—halting at the inn, and led him 
to exclaim in athmiration and surprise, “ By 
Heaven, I will have a look at the Lady 
Brilliana.” He tramped up the muddy hill, 
confronted the Lady Brilliana, only to be 
struck by her beauty and zeal in the King’s 
cause and to take sides with her. Thus 
Halfman became captain of the little royalist 
force in Harby Hall, and entered the service 
of the Lady Brilliana. But it was the com- 
ing of Everard Cloud to Loyalty House that 
made war on Lady Brilliana’s heart. A Par- 
liamentary force had laid siege to Harby 
Hall; days passed and relief was despaired 
of. One day the young commander of the 


J. J. Bew 
Author of Jess & Co. 
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Parliament troops besought audience of 4 
Lady Brilliana, and demanded the 

of the Hall. Everard Cloud was stil! «peak». 
when there came a rattle of musketry fr, 
without and a confused uproar. 1) 
was raised; succor had come to the | 

rison, and the Parliament troops wer 
flight, leaving their captain a pris: 

bound in Lady Brilliana’s hands. 


—— 
~ ITTeNnder 


Tror 


To carry the thread of the story farthe 
would be to divulge the plot of a delight 
romance—an old-time tale of Cavalier a 
Puritan hearts caught in the snare of warring 
factions, but a tale told with fresh meaning 
and beauty. The Lady of Loyalty House js, 
story of grave issues, lightened by fancy ay) 
humor—a gay scene is that in which the Lai 
Brilliana mischievously sets her suitors }y 
the ears. In Lady Brilliana Mr. McCarty 
has given us a high-spirited, capricious beay: 
of King Charles’s time, keenly alive to thy 
humor of life as well as to its grave dutia 
Her loyalty to the King and her steadfx 
devotion to her lover make of her au apped: 
ing figure that will strongly attract and wy 
many admirers. 


Mr. J. J. Bell, the creator of Wee Mi 


greegor, has in his latest book, Jess & (\ 

written another story which for originality 
and native charm will bear comparison wit! 
the adventures of the wee Seotch laddie wh 
has become a figure in recent literature. Ja 
is a Scotch lass, only two months acquaintel 
with the little village of Kinlochan by the 
sea, where, newly married, her husband had 
brought her to live. She had been glad to 
resign the tedium of office-work in the big 
city of Glasgow to share David Houston’s lit- 
tle cottage, where the “ glory ” roses clustered 
at the gable and the fresh scent from the flov- 
ers in David’s garden near by hung ever in 
the air. David was a steady, honest young 
fellow, a joiner by trade, but a gardener by 
nature, and this same garden was like t 
prove his undoing. The truth was Davi 
cared a great deal more for the roses and 
pansies that bloomed so readily under bi 
tender care than for the neglected orders that 
filled the slate in his dingy workshop dows 
the road. Jess, in blank dismay, came te 
realize this, although she had at first shut her 
eyes to the easy-going ways of Davie, or ex 
cused them to herself in a sweet, illogical 
fashion. But, at length, there was no deny: 
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honest 
who her 
and devotedly, 


big, 
loved 


her 


ing his business 
care of itself in 
haphazard fash- 

that financial 
uld be 


come. 


the even- 


to face with this 
n, Jess quietly but 
took charge of 
sband'’s accounts, 
ledger, and with 
wife ly encourage- 
suggestion 
from his 
his neg- 
And Da- 
the fact 
being led, 


conscious 


and 

1 David 
back to 

ected trade. 
blind to 
he was 
gratefully 


jowers 


possessing a “ part- 
‘as he chose to eall 
pulled the 

rough. It 


complished, 


business 
was not 
however, 
thout many a misgiv- 
i on the part, 
ind many an episode, for- 


wife’s 
tunate and otherwise. 


The villagers had their 
omments to make about 
David Houston, and their 
idvice to offer to his new 

Gossip, such as 
Kin- 
rich- 
style 


can only spring from a village like 
here set forth in quaint 
ness, and in Mr. Bell’s’ inimitable 
nd dialect. Mr. Ogilvy, the village grocer, 
ld Mrs. Wallace, the widow, and Miss 
Peck, who it must be admitted had already 


chan, is 


passed the best part of her tender years, stand 
revealed in their own words, needing no other 


Indeed, it is in dialogue that 
Mr. Bell is at his best, and it is dialogue of 
1 model kind that he offers us in the homely 
onversation of the village gossip, country 
storekeeper, and other humble types. It never 
grows flat; the touch of humor is always 
there, and with sweet indefinable fascination 
ures the reader constantly on. Here is a 
tlimpse of Mr. Ogilvy at his store: 


leseription. 


Author of Nostromo: 
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JOSEPH CONRAD 
a Tale of the Seaboard 


Miss Peck, having recited a little list of gro- 
ceries from the page of a small note-book, lin- 
gered at the counter and gazed about her as if 
trying to recollect something she had omitted. 

“ Are ye no’ for ony eggs the day, ma’am?” 

“Not to-day, thank you. I’m sorry to say 
the last eggs I had from you were not up to the 
mark, Mr. Ogilvy,” said Miss Peck, continuing 
to gaze about her. 

“ No’ up to the merk?” he exclaimed. “I’m 
shair I canna conceive sic a thing! | Are ye cer- 
tain, ma’am, that the eggs cam’ frae here?’ 

“My cook told me so.” 

“What was the taste like, if ye please, 
ma'am?” he inquired, in a tone respectful yet 
dignified. 

“T cannot tell vou that, as, personally, I never 
eat eggs.” said Miss Peck. 

“ Weel,” said Mr. Ogilvy, after a short pause, 
“eggs is things that nae human bein’ can guar 
antee, an’ I’m no gaun to perjure masel’ wi’ Say- 
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in’ that I never had the misfortune to sell a 
dootful yin; but I wud jist like to ask ye if 
yer cook is new to Kinlochan, ma’am.” 

" “Yes. She has only been with me a fort- 


night,” the lady replied, ceasing to gaze about 
her and fixing a look of inquiry on the grocer. 

“ An’ she cam’ frae the toon, I preshume.” 

“Yes. But why- 

Then the grocer drew himself up with a smile 
satisfaction. “ Thenk ye, ma’am, for tellin’ 

It’s jist as I suspected. Yer cook, puir 
buddy, wasna used to ma eggs. The freshness 
wud be strange to her. There's a great difference 
atween an egg laid at a distance an’ an egg laid 
locally, as it were.” 


of 


ne. 


An idyllic charm lies in this tale, mingled 
with a freshness of treatment and originality of 
conception that must win for this little book 
a warm welcome everywhere. In creating Wee 
Macgreegor Mr. Bell achieved a signal suc- 
cess, but in Jess & Co. he has demonstrated 
that his pipe is one of many stops, over which 
he has complete command, and that as a 





A drawing by Mr. Harry Furniss, in his new book of reminis- 
cences. It shows us Mark Twain and the late Max O’Rell 
outside the house in St. John’s Wood, London, where the 
latter lived 
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humorous 


writer 








in fietion he is 


of serious attention. 


I have now 
I have linger 


to speak of a book ov 
“| and paused in th 


from pure delight in its vivid, glow 
and wonderful descriptive power; | 
Joseph Conrad’s latest novel—Nos/ 


Tale of the 
Polish birth, a 


Seaboard. Mr. Conrad 


sailor for many years « 


seas, and his first English was pick: 


the forecastle. 


It is remarkable what 


mand over our language Mr. Conrad p 
when we reflect that he approached 
comparatively mature age and acquired 


no thought of 


putting it to literary us 


a master of English Mr. Conrad indisput 


is, as his previous novels have attested 
English-reading public have been quicl 


recognize the 


touch of a master ha 


to appreciate the distinction, originalit 
finish that denote the literary artist 


tromo is Mr. ( 
It is a tale 


‘onrad’s longest and best 


of adventure in a 


s 


American republic which the author calls 


taguana., 
lization of the 


little country, repeated|y 


Side by side with the sluggis| 


and torn by revolutions and political int 


of the 


common 


South-Ameriecan s 


gigantic commercial enterprises—the | 


English and 
taken. 
enormously 


Tome 


rection. But 
matter gives | 
tion of this 
through 
revolution. 


The Cc 


are 
oming of the railway 


American capital 


profitable working of 
silver-mine 
the vexed problem of Costaguanian ¢ 
ment, and afford new temptations to 


become new 


this prosaic hint of the 
ittle indication of the 


tale, which moves 


intrigue, revolution, and 


fact 


»t 


sini 
mu 


Tt is all convincingly real 


Ris 


\ 


oul 


ettectively portrayed; Mr. Conrad’s long 
periences in these lands have caused al! 


pressions to sink deep into his receptiv: 


The flat sandy coast, the sheltered idl 
played upon by languid tropical airs, tli 
nesses and the weird fables that hav 


from. them, the great mountain inland 


the trade-winds delight to hood with c! 


the little squalid town, bare in the fierce su 


light,—these are the features of the scen: 
Mr. Conrad has seized upon and mac 


to us. 


while the narrative goes back and forth, { 
in and completing the picture with 


of vivid detail 





s. 


lt 


The story treads a dignified meas 


Even the characters in t 


ur 
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ultitude never dominate the pic- 

s too vast for that, and the action 
equently rises to an intense and ex- 
tech never blurs the reader’s realiza- 

beyond this political turmoil and 
the blue sea is lapping the shore in 
ight, the Isabel islands crowned with 
t the distant horizon, while eastward 
gaunt mountains piercing the blue 
n—Costaguana, in short, a piece of 
eautiful eternal handiwork, unmoved 
little dust 


nt 


of man’s restlessness and 


M readers will be glad to weleome Mark 
vain’s famous bit of canine autobiography, 
Doa’s Tale, in its dainty book form, with 
Mr. Smedley’s illustrations in color. It is a 
touching little story, more grave than 

._ told in an fashion by a hand- 
me collie. The sagacity of the dog, the 
nstinet just falling short of intelligent 
soning, the blind love and dumb pity, the 
after something beyond canine com- 

sion are produced with a fine human 
pathy and understanding that make the 
e tale poignantly real and tragic. And 
parting words of the collie’s mother, 
they were separated forever, have their 
for us as well: “In memory of me, 
there is a time of danger to another do 

nk of yourself, think of your mother, 

as she would do.” 


artless 


“Until some far-distant day when, perhaps, 
may establish friendly relations with the 
nhabitants of some other planet, and when, 
nee there, too, will be evil and sorrow, our 
ltruism must widen its embrace beyond the 

ts of the human family—till then we can 
se no larger view than that of this plane- 
y race, and demand no 

human institution than 
e welfare of all mankind.” With this pro- 
Mr. C. W. Saleeby, one of the 
ewest and most inspiring writers on science, 
pens | volume entitled The 
f Life According to Modern Science. 
ork of this scientific scholar and au- 
has been meeting with great 


ean more from 


that it be for 


uncement, 


is interesting 


tly in the pages of thoughtful journals; 
is breadth of view, his capacity for 
ng large conceptions of the universe, 
everence for discovered facts, and his in- 

attitude toward new theories and ex- 
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favor 









perimental truth, his lucid language and 
quiet vein of humor command the highest re- 
spect from established scientific authorities, 
and attract the popular mind. He is a most 
exhilarating writer, absolutely unafraid and 
courageous in advancing his opinions and 
theories. In these fascinating inquiries he 
deals chiefly with the future fate of the sun, 
the moon, the earth, the laws of gravity and 
ether, the sublimity of the universal plan as 








































































Cc. W 
Author of The Cycle of Life 


SALEEBY 


science has revealed it in part to us, “ The 
Verdict of Science upon Alcohol,” “The Cradle 
of the West,” “Some urgent Points in 
Pedagogy,” “ Marriage, Multiplication, and 
Morals,” “ The First Evolutionist ” and kin- 
dred universal interest. Mr. 
Saleeby comes forward as an exponent, so to 
speak, of the New Science. The Cycle of 
Life is far and away the most interesting and 
absorbing book of its kind that has appeared 
in a long time. It is a work that will appeal 
deeply to the serious-minded; nor is it with- 
out that tinge of romance which the wonder 
of the earth and all that is therein arouses in 
the mind of the earnest s_ er after truth. 

E.uiott Henperson. 
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, , Mr. Netcher says: “I selected the policy of THE MUTUALMEIFE ee. 
Widow Received alter | had obtained the best available expert advice.” i “| ye / 
; wet [hur 

$500,000 July, 1904. te 
New Dork Daily Cribune. rm, 

Cuicaco, ILL., July 19, 1904. —_ SUNDAY, JANUARY 17, 1904 c tal 
Mr. WM. B. CARLILE, Mgr.. TAKES LIFE POLICY FOR $500,000 hat 4 
Mutvat Lire Insurance Co., or N.Y., Mutue! Life Insurance Company Insure gue 
Tribune Building, Chicago, Ill. Chicago Merchant for a Half Million ye | 

DEAR Sir: Genes Sil ede taints hee 0 tuat 
I acknowledge with thanks the re- ae ai eet aiheliilie game aga, we ates 
ceipt of your company’s check, dated edhe Daag hang paamnpegrellrg and 1 
July 15, 1904, for the sum of $500,000, roe BF ey AR Se we ring 
in settlement of the claim under my late m the life | a fun 
° a Chi Mr. Netcher says I se 

husband’s policy, No. 1,415,815, in the : ual Lage Insurance which 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New : - — the n 
York. s wh 
In the best of health when this policy ertal 
was issued him (November, 1903), Mr. u breat 
Netcher had every expectation of living (Ha word. 
for many years. This policy was taken ee publi 
out to safeguard the large transactions r | Yaruls and 
and enterprises which he had lately : more 
entered upon, and his sudden demise Pa that 
in the midst of these plans presents an la 7 a con 
excellent example of the wisdom con- f you a od health 6 out and mail attached cou thor; 
tained in the words of your President, and we will exact figures show h by the after 
Mr. Richard A. McCurdy, concerning pai ! thing 
the value of life insurance for the pro- readi 
tection of large estates. — - and ¢ 
Mr. Netcher was operated upon for . adver 
appendicitis June 16, and died June 20. The final proofs of death its we 

were not placed in your hands until July 4. : ment 

While Mr. Netcher leaves as parts of his estate the well- in th 

known “ Boston Store” of Chicago, and valuable parcels Baza 

+, of real estate, this item of a half million dollars of life pers 

< insurance, so quickly convertible into cash, is undoubtedly among quali 

try his wisest investments. on th 

t Yours very truly, said 

Tnaiiteeentt shane Wat in <5 (Signed) MOLLIE NETCHER. cent] 
Siatks Coot a tereenment penicender Ny” ston 
ie id eoiaians ty Take out your next policy in THE MUTUAL LIFE, P th 
wm ree which has paid to policy-holders nearly two hat 

ts ——__—______0d age hundred millions more than any other great 
Company in the world, and now holds for publi 

the protection of its policy-holders PER 'S 

over $401,000,000. prese 
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tertainment before he is aware. 


becathleas 


d comment in years, 


Harper’s Bookshelf 


the unexpected has happened, and 
book that promises to be the most 
ular of the year comes as a sur- 
the time this meets 
Vasquerader, by 


the reader’s 
Katherine Cecil 

which has been running serially in 
Bazar, will have appeared in book 
| within a few weeks everybody will 
» about it. There can be little doubt 
Vasquerader will enjoy a tremendous 
It is one of the most exciting stories I 
It deals with a time-honored 
that never palls and always fasci- 
en handled consummate craft 
ive genius, which is rarely, and it 


read. 
with 


the theme a freshness of treatment, 
resource, and a zest and ingenuity 
extraordinary. The reader steps on 


e carpet on the very threshold and 


s whisked off on a modern night’s en- 


It is 
the last 
No serial has so captivated the 


with interest to 


public and caused such a stir of talk 


This is all the 
nderful when it is remembered 
Masquerader is the work of 


that though the hero has so far 
with astonishing cleverness extricated him- 
self from the snares that beset him, ‘he has 
now met his Waterloo, only to find in the 
next number that he has scored a triumph in- 
stead.” 


feeling 


In England, where the story has been ap- 
pearing in Blackwood’s Magazine under the 
title, John Chilcote, M.P., the same enthusi- 
asm exists, and the book is heralded as the 
most remarkable novel written within the 
past few years, one writer going so far as to 
say that in its central idea it is “the most 
original work of fiction yet conceived.” The 
staid, conservative publishers of Blackwood’s 
Magazine seem to have been startled by the 


sudden glare of publicity into which Mrs. 


Thurston’s thrilling serial has thrust them, 








a comparatively new and unknown au- 
it serves to remind us that, 
after all, the story, like the play, is the 
thing, and the and expectant 
reading public is quick to recognize 
and acclaim it. A book is its own best 
advertisement and will go just as far as 
its worth will carry it. The first instal- 
ment of “ The Masquerader ” appeared 
in the January number of Harper’s 
Bazan, and as early as March the pa- 
prs began to remark its unusual 
and letters began to pour in 
“Tt seems a little odd,” 
Springfield Republican re- 
‘that a fashion magazine 
e publishing the finest novel 
What is more odd is 
n have been reading it with as 
interest as women. The Re- 
goes on to say that “ Har- 
rer’s Bazar in ‘The Masquerader’ is 
presenting its readers with far and 
away best constructive novel. of 9 
the year. They are left, with the; , 


; KATHERINE. Ceuu.. THURSTON 
conclusion of each number, with the Author of The *Masguerader 


, 
thor; y« 


eager 


‘ints 


juality, 
n the « 


aid the 


we 


ditor. 


: 
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but they have doubtless become more alert 
since the day they discovered what they 
missed in rejecting Ships that Pass in the 
Night. Nevertheless, it is an astounding state- 
ment that not since George Eliot used to 
appear in the pages of Blackwood’s has any 
serial caused the comment in England which 
The Masquerader has done. The enterpris- 
ing editor of the London Daily Mail, ob- 
serving the vogue which the novel has en- 
tered upon, has shrewdly obtained the serial 
rights for his paper while it is still running 
in Blackwood’s — a 
common here, and 
in England. 


pre wedure 
certainly 


none too 


most 


Mrs. Thurston’s story opens in a London 
fog, “the blackest fog within a four years’ 
memory,” near midnight. John Chilcote, 
member of Parliament for East Wark, 
groping his way home in the dense thickness 
of the fog, suddenly collides with a man com- 
ing in the opposite direction. The shock was 
abrupt. “ Chileote was in that state of mind 
when even the commonplace becomes abnor- 
mal. The other man’s exclamation, the other 
man’s laugh, struck on his nerves; coming out 
of the darkness, they sounded like a repetition 
of his own. ... For a second each stared 
blankly at the other’s face, suddenly made 
visible by the lifting of the fog. By one of 
those rare occurrences, those chances that 
seem too wild for real life and yet belong to 
no other sphere, the two faces so strangely 
hidden and strangely revealed were identical, 
feature for feature. It seemed to each man 
that he looked not at the face of another, but 
at his own face reflected in a flawless looking- 
glass.” The other man was John Loder, a 
man with ideals and ambitions, but broken 
by circumstance, and a self-confessed failure. 
John Chileote, M.P., on the other hand, has 
been treated well by fortune and has laid the 
foundation of a brilliant future in Parlia- 
ment. But for some years he has been under- 
mining this foundation through the habit of 
opium, which has grown upon him until he is 
almost its constant slave. The accident which 
brought John Loder into his ken becomes 
necessity when a crisis confronts him. They 
change places—for a brief period; but long 
enough for Loder to strengthen Chilcote’s 
position in Parliament, and to arouse and 
tantalize his own ambitious aspirations. And 
there is Chilcote’s wife! Enough has been 
said to indicate the dramatic contingencies of 


unusual: 


the problem and the exciting nat 
situation. For Mrs. Thurston is 
born story-teller, but a masterly a 
weaver of plot. 


The editor of Harper’s Bazar ha 
as readers of this Magazine know 
tributing to the literary entertainn 
year, and attracting wide attent 
stories of schoolgirl life. These st 
now been gathered and arranged, af 
thor’s original design, as consecu 
ters in a volume called May / 
Book. It is not a book of short st: 
series of episodes as related by Ma 
aged fourteen, concerning her c! 
companions at school. It shows M 
for the first time as the writer of a 
piece of fiction, and most pronoun 
humorist. May Iverson—Her RB: 
markable example of literary tow 
Miss Jordan has never written an 
it before and may never do so ag 
rarely repeats herself, and leaves oth: 
tate what she has done well and o: 
In each of her preceding books, 7 
City Room, Tales of the Cloister 
of Destiny, she drew on her obs 
different and varying phases of | 
lumined it wherever she touched 
has found life commonplace, she 
left it commonplace. Her work 
quiet harvest of a seeing eye, and ¢! 
the kindling light of imagination 
warmth and cheer of a deep and si: 
tion. As one read story after stor) 
successive volumes, one became 
with the personality of the author. 


the impersonal note that strikes one n 


all in May Iverson—Her Book. \ 
the personality of the author in e\ 
cept in the skill with which she | 
fied herself with the fourteen-year- 
girl, and lost her own conscious 
individuality of the girl who w 
Book. All the way through—witho. 
ring word to mar the artistic effect 
Iverson’s book, and hers alone. 
and therein lies the humor of it. Ma 
herself is a distinct and original c 
genuine character, and not mere! 
though everybody will recognize he: 
and wonder that nobody ever thoug 
to put her in a book. But ther 
singular charm and novelty of May / 
Her Book. 


You { 


\ 
\ 


lean 
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Thr irs ago there appeared in Tales of 
a story called “As Told by May 


In that story lay the germ of 
Even then May Iverson’s 
| f-consciousness upon her. 
| p we used to feel sometimes,” she 
»f Sister Chrysostom, “ when she 
poor little bubble of our conceit. 
that in about the bubble; I think 
r good, though perhaps I have 
expression somewhere.” That is 
tic. But one can see that the con- 
May was still embryonic. There 
f the humor which 
from every line she writes in Her 
most delightful, mirth-provoking 

ch is all unaware of itself. 


book. 


was 


unconscious 


funny how much you have to say in 
before you get to your plot?” May 
just begun my literary career, for | 

ell practise on it a little before 1 
and that is one of the things which 

me. Sister Irmingarde says to go 

tell the story, and never mind the 
isn’t just the way she put it, of 

that was what she meant. I don’t 

her. I always want to know just 

ing began and all that led up to it. 

s to me important indeed that Maud 

in the back of our class-room an hour 

f us saw her, and a whole morning 
could speak to her, and watched us 

ed us all, and with unerring instinct 
as the nicest girl there... . It was 
t after that I began to call her Maudie.” 


=) 


erson’s Book discloses a remarkable 
sight and a wonderful sympathy with girl 
s early teens—the adolescence, the 

gotism, the callowness of the bursting bud, 
the heart of it the fine, true, brave, 
spirit of the woman-to-be. It has 

s of pathos, its wellspring of tears, 

its provocative laughter and fun, as 

s Jordan well knows and does not seek to 
us. It was—as May Iverson would 
and unerring artistic instinct that 
close the book with the chapter on 
reams May Come.” We have laugh- 
: | ve heartily at her book and indulged 
: ireely in merriment at her expense; but, after 
we close the book we find that May 
lverson has taken hold of our affections,—we 
egan laughing at her, and end by loving 


— 


E. W. Mason stands to-day among 
few English writers who are masters 
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ELIZABETH 
Author of May /verson 


JORDAN 
Her Book 


His advance with each novel 
has been slow but steadily upward; firmer, 
stronger in its elemental qualities and con- 
structive power. The Four Feathers, published 
two years ago, was a remarkably strong and 
interesting story. But Mr. Mason has not 
only a story to tell when he writes, but a 
philosophy of life, and an imaginative vision 
with which to body it forth. His work has the 
impress of mind upon it; it stirs with an in- 
tellectual foree and stimulus which for the 
most part is lamentably lacking in our fiction. 
There is not only dramatic motive in his char- 
acters, but back of the story itself you feel 
the moving power of a central motive which 
unifies the various human interests of the 
tale, and welds its purpose with inevitable and 
universal law. To any one who has read Mr. 
Mason’s books this is obvious without an- 
alysis. In his new novel, The Truants, one 
feels again the large purpose, the deep vision, 


of the novel, 


er ty - 
I TR ee ne 
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A. E. W. MASON 
Author of The Truants 


the noble sympathy that distinguishes the 
novel at its best; when art is in harmony with 
the ethical view of the world. The story it- 
self: has ‘novelty to commend it. Four per- 
sons, two men and two women, are affected 
by circumstances that lie outside their actual 
volition in the beginning, and cre gradually 
drawn together, consciously and unconsciously 
bearing on each other’s experience and travel- 
ling toward a common meeting- point. It 
would be unfair to Mr. Mason to divulge the 
plot of his story—a plot that lies within the 
probabilities of human life and is developed 
by human circumstances. Mr. Mason’s char- 
acterization is always good, oftentimes ex- 
cellent, and, as frequently is his habit, he has 
given us two odd characters in M. Giraud, 
the old village schoolmaster of Roquebrune, 
who lives alone with his dreams, shut in from 
the great world, and in Mudge, whose very 
name contributes to his eccentricity and helps 
to explain his curious individuality. Mudge 


is a very good examp! 
Mason’s artistic reserve. 
so good that another w: 
have been tempted to ex 
or to save him for a 
ground. It is but a 
get of him, and yet in th 
underlying the quiet re; 
his nature, we catch 
pathos of a life, outwa 
perous and enviable, th 
wardly missed the true ¢ 
all. And yet this lone] 
shut out from sympathy 
kind had found a way 
tion. He could not go 
start afresh. “I do not t! 
tells Pamela, “I would 
comfort in that course 
could; but I can and I d 
all the way at times. I r 
the days when I was 





poor, and yet full of hope, fu 


confidence, I do not m¢ 


sit in front of my fire and t 


self the story. I do mu 
I actually live them over ; 
far as I can.” The rest of | 
is too long to give here, 


chapter in which he tells it 


of the most touching and powerf 


passages in the book, and ly 


mark of a rare imagi! 


“Tmagination,” as Mud 


it in this same chapter, “the power t 


clearly, the power to understand—pe1 
greatest gift which Love has in al! 
box of gifts.” In Mudge Mr. M 
phasizes by a rare touch of patheti: 


and humor the moral lesson of his | 


far as the lives it portrays point an) 


and that is the power to take up one’s 
when one has missed or lost its earl; 


tunities, when one has gone wrong, wilful! 


or unawares, and reconstruct it af: 


love’s guiding and the active uses of th 


agination—to let, as Mrs. Browning ha 


somewhere, God build his completeness 


incompleteness and bring success and 


out of our failure and mistakes. 7h 
is a book to cheer and uplift and ar 


sinking hopes of mankind, and to light 


the lamps of faith and charity in t! 
breast. It will strengthen Mr. Maso: 
tation and enlarge the circle of his 
So fine a novel makes one wish that 









Mr 



































GEORGE ADE 
Author of 7rue Bills 
























- were a faster writer, but Mr. Mason pre- 
rs to make haste slowly and to give us only 
Let us be thankful for The 


fs in the mean while. 


his best. 


Mr. Roy Rolfe Gilson in his new book, The 
f Youth, deals with a theme not dis- 

lar to that in The Truants, but in his 
sight n manner, which is very different from Mr. 
s Readers will still remember with 
titude and pleasure his sketches of child 

fe contained in his charming volume In the 

ppor | The atmosphere of child- 
ot and youth has a peculiar attraction for 
vell as a singular value in his artistic 
tment of all his characters that breathe it. 
$ 8a Flower of Youth is not so much a story 

n our { childhood, though its interpretation of life 

d its simplicity lie largely in the eyes of 
T'ruar 's child characters, but a tale of a new sort; 
u erhaps, one might say, it recalls the manner 
f Mr. Curtis’s Prue andT. Barbara has been 

imal asking Unele Jerry to tell her a story—“ Did 


" (low. 
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you ever have any adventures?” and the talk 
between the man and the child touched a 
cord of memory that put Uncle Jerry in 
mind, somehow, of a little boy he had once 
known, who was to grow up and be a hero, 
with men to love him living and girls to love 
him dead—something, I suppose, akin to the 
little brother Stevenson says we have all lost 
and mourned, the man we ought to have been, 
the man we might have been. “ And that 
was forty-one years ago!” That’s how this 
retrospective story comes about; the story 
of a man who failed to reach the heights of 
success to which he had attained, and who 
turns at last to his home, to his books, and to 
nature, and finds therein the happiness which 
eluded him when he chased the bubble of 
worldly fame and fortune. And so to Bar- 
yara’s unthinking question his story is in ef- 
fect the same answer that Stevenson made at 
the conclusion of his inland voyage: “ You 
may roam till nightfall . . . but the most beau- 
tiful adventures,are not those we go to seek.” 
The story is told"with the delicate grace and 
humor and faney which attracted readers to 
Mr. Gilson’s previous book. 


Another volume of*fables*freom Mr. George 
Ade is heartily welcome. One does not tire 
of them, for Mr. Ade has the knack of re- 
creating his types and serving up fresh situa- 
tions for them to disport in. His humor is 
as searching and satirical as ever, and his 
fallés. as keenly barbed with the inevitable 
moral. I?think True Bills contains some of 
the wittiest and funniest fables he’ has ever 
written. Mr. Ade has a wonderful way of 
hitting hard and making you laugh, whether 
he hits at you or at some other person. For 
instance, there is the woman whose husband 
told anecdotes and counted on her laughter 
too long, the family poker game in which the 
banker came out loser, the business partners 
who were miserable together and a failure 
when separated, the family that lost a good 
cook, the young man who married a rich girl 
and had to go through a terrible test, the mil- 
lionaire who had a hard-luck story, the young 
man who paid out money to be called a perfect 
gentleman, and the remarkable conversation 
of two lovers. True Bills is a book that no 
good American with a sense of humor—and 
that means everybody—should neglect to read. 

Euuiorr Henperson. 
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THE NEGRO: The Southerner’s Problem 


By THOMAS NELSON PACE 
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This suggestive and important box 
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value 
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SLAVERY AND THE OLD RELATION BETV 
THE SOUTHERN WHITES AND BLACKS 
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ITS PRESENT CONDITION AND ASPE 
SHOWN BY STATISTICS. 

THE LYNCHING OF NEGROES 
PREVENTION 

THE DISFRANCHISEMENT OF THE NEGRO 
PacTor IN THE Soutnu's STANDING ProsLem 

THE OLD-TIME NEGRO. 


Its Cause 











ANNOUNCEMENT | 


We shall publish im- 
mediately a book by 


Frederick Palmer 


ON 


The War in the East 


FIRST YEAR'S 
CAMPAIGN 


Mr. Palmer went to Japan before the 
beginning of hostilities He accom- 
panied the Japanese advance into 
Corea. and was with the first army 
in Manchuria, where he witnessed 
the battles of the Yalu and Liao- 
Yang. He had special opportunities 
of observation, and his former ex- 
periences in reporting, from head- 
quarters and battle-field, the war be- 
tween Greece and Turkey, the hostili- 
ties in the Philippines, and the ad- 
vance of the allies upon Pekin, have 
fitted him to avail of them to the ut- 
most. His tour of Manchuria at the 
close of the Chinese expedition and 
his return home over the now cele- 
brated Siberian railway contributed 
greatly to his thorough understand- 
ing of the campaign he here describes. 
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By AUCUSTUS C. BUELL 


Author of “ Paul Jones, Founder of the America 
now in its Eighth Edition 
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the greatest leaders of men who ever lived—a figur 
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By the Rev. ROBERT HAMILL 
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government, and theology; its practical effect 
people; the preparation and the classification 
different varieties of fetich in use 
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By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 


Our Big Game 


ustrations. $2.00 net. 
The work is div ided into four books treating, 
respectively, of the individual members of the 
Deer Family, the Ox Family, the Bear Family, 
The author has shot 
nearly all of the animals he describes, and his 
ries of the chase and his accounts of the 
habits of the various wild animals are both 
entertaining and instructive. 
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The American 
Natural History 


parently 


readable to the popular mind as it is exact to 
the scientific.’ : 







the reverse of pedantic, and he ap- 
has striven to make the work as 


’—Transcript, Boston. 


book should be in every home, in 
every school, 
America, 
book for all. 
price ever put on the market, and might well 
have been sold at $5.00."-—G. O. SHIELDS, 
in Recreation Magazine. 

343 illustrations. $3.50 net. 
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for it is a practical, common-sense 
It is the finest book at the 
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The Temper of the Seventeenth Century in | 
English Literature 


(Clark Lectures given at Trinity College, Cambridge, 1902-1903) 


By BARRETT WENDELL, Professor of English at Harvard University 


$1.50 net (postage extra). 


Contents: Elizabethan Literature—The Disintegration of the Drama—The Decline of the 
Divergent Masters of Lyric Poetry—-The Disintegration of Lyric Poetry—The Developme: 
The Bible and Bacon—The Development of Prose: Raleigh, Burton and Brown—The Earlier 

—The Later Puritanism—Milton Before the Civil Wars—The Maturity of Milton—The Ag 

















Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century 


By SIDNEY LEE. With six portraits. In press 


The lectures with which Mr. Sidney Lee made so great a success in his extensive tour of Am: 
versities a year ago are here collected with his revision, in a group of biographical studies which 
illustrate his exceptional power in this direction. His tour embraced more than twenty univ 
cluding Harvard, Columbia, Princeton, Yale, Brown, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, the University 
Northwestern University, the University of North Carolina, and the University of Toronto. After 
ing chapter on the Renaissance in England, the book treats, in order, Sir Thomas More, Sir P! 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Edmund Spenser, Francis Bacon, Shakespeare’s Life, and Shakespeare’s Wor! 



















































The Italian Poets since Dante The Inferno of Dante 


By the Hon. WILLIAM EVERETT, LL.D. Translated, with notes, into English verse. By 
MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D. 


r2mo, $1.50 net (postage extra). 
$1.50 net (postage extra). 


Mr. Everett in this volume reviews the entire No apology is necessary for a new trar 
course of Italian poetry since Dante, who, both in Dante’s Divina Commedia, and Dr. Vincent 
riority and eminence, occupies a position apart. tain to take high rank. Its originality « 
eginning with Petrarch, he considers Ariosto, the fact that it is a translation into the En; 
Tasso, Alfieri, Leopardi, and others, including not syllable line, without rhyme (which has a 
only the leading figures but lesser lights, such as affinity with Dante’s verse), and is at the 
Parini and Monti. Copious extracts in felicitous an accurate and almost literal rendering of t rig- 
translation are a feature of the book. The author's inal text without sacrificing the just clair ft 
own style suggests Macaulay’s brilliancy and point, laws of rhythm and accent of English ver 
and the volume is without a trace of scholastic The volume will be followed by the | 
dryness, while at the same time it is a scholarly, and the Paradise, and the whole will « 
as it is in the best sense a popular, consideration what is expected to be the most popular as w 
of a subject hitherto neglected in English and the latest and most attractive rendering 


ec: ding loudly for treatment Divine Comedy in English. 


































History of the Ancient World 


By GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, Ph.D. 


Professor of Ancient History in the University of Chicago. Illustrated in colors, with numer 
maps and charts. 12mo0, $1.50 net. 


Professor Goodspeed's book is a thoroughly original treatment of the whole field of ancient histor 
ing the record down to the time of Charlemagne. There is no other compendium of the subject s: 
written, so romantically interesting to the general reader, and so strikingly simplified in arrange 
its wealth of material is seized at once by the mind and permanently riveted in the memory. 
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A new edition, the seventh, w'' 
new material, bringing this standard work fully to date. 8vo, $2.50. 
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rks that we have vet seen It is volumes correspond, as nearly as 

1 to say that the typography and practicable, to the first complete edition 

e from the DeVinne Press; they of Thackeray's works, published in 1869. ee 
it press proud, ‘The large type, All of the original illustrations are repro- 


ng, and fine paper are a delight, and duced from the first editions, before the plates 

itions, Thackeray's own, which are had time to wear. In addition to these there are 

rtant to his lovers as the text, are re- portraits and illustrations of places connected with 

from those of first editions in as per- the author's life and works, together with facsimiles 

fect ndition as possible.” —New York Suz. of letters, etc.”".—New York 7imes Saturday Review, 


A Complete Edition of the 
Novels and 


Stories of Ivan Turgenieff 


Newly translated from the latest Russian Edition by ISABEL F. HAPGOOD 
From new plates by DeVinne 





Miss Hapgood has had much experience in translating from the Russian. She has entered into the 
spirit of Turgenieff, and the putting of his works into English has been for her, we imagine, a labor of 
Certainly she gives us prose that is as fluent as it is sound, prose with an atmosphere, prose that is 
elightful to read Her prefaces are brief, intelligent, and in good taste. The publishers have given the 
urming form. The typography is handsome and clear, the paper is light in weight, and pleasant 

eye and to the touch.”—New York 7'ridune. 





If you are a subscriber to the Outward Bound edition, you can secure, upon application, 
Mr. Kipling’s new book of stories, to be ready early in October : 


Traffics and Discoveries 


If you are not a subscriber to the edition, write for the special terms under which the set 
(including this volume) is now offered. 
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SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE 


FOR 1905 


DIARIES AND LETTERS OF GEORGE BANCROFT 


Mr. George Bancroft, historian, statesman, and diplcmatist, was a fis 
such national importance and enjoyed the intimacy of so many fam 
temporaries that his biography would naturally belong to the most int 
literature of its kind. In his long life of ninety years, besides his ver 
correspondence, he kept diaries and note-books of great importan 
minuteness; and this material has been recently placed by his son's 
in the hands of Mr. M. A. De Wolfe Howe, of Boston, who is preparin 
it a book which will be a notable contribution to the memoirs of the 
teenth century. Prior to the issue of this, Scribner’s Magazine will pi 
a series of articles from the most valuable part of the corresponden 
diaries :—papers dealing with Mr. Bancroft’s student life in Europe wl 
met all the great personalities of the time; with the later days of hi 
Germany, when he was ambassador, and especially with the pee 
Franco-German War, when Emperor William, Bismarck, Moltke, and 
famous generals and statesmen of the day were among those whom h« 
and constantly came in contact with. The articles will be accompani 
numerous portraits and other illustrations. 


NEW SERIES OF LETTERS FROM 
MADAME WADDINGTON 


two years ago, and attracted wide attention by 
life and society of the English court, where her husband was French Am! 
sador in the 80s. As all readers of Scribner’s will remember, they 
written with the most attractive verve and brightness. A new serie 
ters to be published in 1905 deal with her life in Italy, and have 
interest and brilliancy of her former correspondence. 


their descriptions 


EUROPEAN POLITICAL QUESTIONS OF 
INTEREST TO AMERICA 


These striking articles, which were unavoidably 
form a prominent feature in the coming year’s contents. Mr. 
as former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and author of the pape: 
‘*The American Commercial Invasion of Europe’’ in Scribner’s Magazin 
1902, stands almost alone in his extraordinary knowledge of the current | 
problems and political tendencies of European countries which affect An 
or are of special interest to Americans. Mr. Vanderlip writes of the qu 

of labor, socialism, suffrage, elections, education, religious trouble: 


delayed from i904 


discussion, 
policies. The papers will contain some remarkable illustrations from | 
graphic material collected under the author’s direction. 


THE PARIS WORKINGMAN 


Professor W yckoff’s pa pers, in preparation during this year, will appear 
the year 1905. He has lived for some months the life of the Paris wor! 
and has studied him as he studied the American laborer in his well- be 
papers ‘“‘The Workers." Professor Wyckoff’s articles will be fully illust: 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00 PER 


YEAR, 25 CENTS PER ° 





Lit 


etc., telling of the men who are shaping events, of measures now under act 
and of motives which are moving pecan and forming foreig: 


Some of Madame Waddington’s letters were published in Scribner's Magazi 
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MRS. WHARTON’S NEW NOVEL 


The announcement of a new novel by Mrs. Wharton will naturally take a 
place of distinction in the minds of all readers, and the publication of her 
new story in Scribner’s next year will be an event of very unusual importance 
in the field of magazine literature. ‘‘The House of Mirth” is a novel of con- 
temporary American social life, having for its motive a study which will be 
instantly recognized as typical:—the life and social career of a girl reared, 
educated, and exploited in society with but one thought and end in view— 
the achievement qf a successful marriage. The novel as a whole affords an 
extraordinarily vivid picture of the life of modern society and its conditions, 
and the final situation will appeal to all readers as one of really poignant in- 
terest and far-reaching significance. 


THE WAR IN THE EAST John Fox, Jr., and T. F. Millard 


Mr. John Fox, Jr., who has been the representative of the Magazine on the 
Japanese side during the whole first period of the war, will publish the result 
of his experience in several important articles at the beginning of the year. 
Mr. T. F. Millard will follow his articles on the Russian side by a particularly 
interesting articleon certain methods and tactics developed during the conflict. 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 

Mr. E. S. Curtis has been for several years securing with great care and skill a 
pictorial record of the pure Indian types before they die out or disappear, 
as they are fast doing. The importance of this work is clear, and Mr. Curtis’s 
results show a most extraordinary collection of photographs, of great scien- 
tific value, and of special artistic interest. Selections from Mr. Curtis’s pic- 
tures will appear in Scribner’s next year, accompanied by text written by 
Mr. George Bird Grinnell, the well-known authority on Indian life. 


SHORT FICTION AND SPECIAL ARTICLES 


There will be published in Scribner’s during the coming year not only many 
notable stories by such well-known writers as Edith Wharton, F. Hopkinson 
Smith, J. B. Connolly, Mrs. Mary R. S. Andrews, Dr. Henry van Dyke, John 
Fox, Jr., E. W. Townsend, Nelson Lloyd, Maarten Maartens, and others, 
but more than the usual number by new writers of promise. The illustrated and 
general papers will be of the same interest, distinction and authority as in the 
past. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND ART FEATURES FOR 1905 
Scribner’s Magazine has always been the recognized leader in the beauty, 
artistic quality,and richness of its illustration, both in black and white and 
in color. 

The coming year of the Magazine will be a notable one in its illustrations. 
Among the artists who will contribute are Maxfield Parrish, F. Walter Taylor 
Sarah S. Stilwell, F. C. Yohn, Waiter Appleton Clark, Edward Penfield, 
Howard Chandler Christy, Daniel Vierge, J. C. Leyendecker, E. C. Peixotto, 
Henry Reuterdahl, W. J. Aylward, Frank Brangwyn, Sydney Adamson, 
Harrison Fisher, A. B. Frost, W. Glackens, A. I. Keller, Jules Guérin, 
Mrs. May Wilson Preston, F. E. Schoonover, George Wright, Raymond M. 
Crosby, Henry McCarter, S. M. Arthurs, Claude A. Shepperson, B. West 
Clinedinst, Wm. Hurd Lawrence, Beatrice Stevens, C. Allan Gilbert, Edwin 
B. Child, and Karl Anderson. 
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SCRIBNER'S NEW _IMPORTATIONS 
ROMNEY 


RAPHICAL AND CRITICAL Essay, with a complete CATALOGUE Raisonn: 
By Humpury Warp and W. Roserts. Vith 70 photogravure illusiration 
Edition-de-luxe on Japanese paper (limited to 350 copic $80.00 net Edition 

iper (limited to 500 copies), $50.00 net. 

This very handsome and complete work has been made indispensable to everyo 

1 in Romney’s Art by the inclusion, for the first time, of his Diaries, Note-Book 
ind other MS. material of great value, only recently available. 


THE MICROCOSM OF LONDON 


LONDON IN MiniatuRE. Wath 104 illustrations in color by Pugin @ Rowlandson 
mall 4to, $15.00 net. 














A very valuable reprint of one of the finest and most popular books on the Lond 
entury ago. The colored plates are exceptionally interesting, being the collaborat 
distinguished architect and a no less distinguished artist 


IN ENGLISH HOMES 


THe INTERNAL CHARACTER, FURNITURE, AND ADORNMENTS OF SOME OF THE Most N 
Houses or ENGLAND. Historically depicted from photographs specially taken by Cu 
LATHAM With 412 beautiful tllustrations. 4to, $15.00 net 





A superb book, profusely illustrated, displaying the interiors of many of En, 
most beautiful and historic houses, and providing a wealth of illustration for the 
lecorator, and lover of artistic surroundings 


MADAME DU BARRY 


By H. Noe. Wittiams, author of “ Madame de Pompadour,” “Madame de Montespat 
““Madame Recamier.”” Wath photogravure and other illustrations. 4to, $7.50 net 
\ handsome book on this famous woman written with charm and historical accurac 


The Most Illustrious Ladies of 
THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


By Curistorpner Hare, author of “Felicita.”” With portraits. 8vo, $3.00 net. 
An admirable book containing chapters on Lucrezia Tornabuoni, Beatrice d’Este, Bia: 
Sforza, Isabella d’Este, Vittoria Colonna, Caterino Cornaro, Bianca Capello, Cate: 
Sforza, Giovanna, Lucrezia Borgia, and other noted ladies of the Italian Renaissance 


IMPRESSIONIST PAINTING 


Irs Genesis AND DeveLopment. By Wynrorv Dewnurst. With 5 full-page plates in 
and 84 beautiful half-tone illustrations. Large 8vo, $9.00 net. 
\ comprehensive book on this most important development of Modern Painting, aut! 
itatively written and beautifully illustrated by selected pictures. 


TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM 


By J]. M W Turner. With an historical introduction by C. F. Bert. Wath 71 full 
reproductions of the vriginal engravings. Oblong 8vo, $4.00 net. 
\ most satisfactory reproduction of this marvellous series of studies of Landscape | 
greatest of English landscape artists, heretofore only to be had at great expense. 


POINTS OF THE HORSE 


A Treatise on the Conformation, Movements, Breeds, and Evolution of the Horse. |! 
Horace Hayes, F.R.C.V.S. Jllustrated with 658 reproductions of Photographs by the a 
and others, and by drawings. Third Edition, Enlarged. Royal 8vo, $10.00 net. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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| The Brownies in the Philippines 
4 new Brownie book of verse and pictures by Palmer Cox. 
}) Lucy and Their Majesties 
iT By B. L. Farjeon. A jolly book in which Madame Tus- 


saud and some of her wax celebrities figure as characters. 
itlustrated by Fanny Y. Cory and George Varian. 


Baby Elton, Quarter-back 


An athletic story for boys, by Leslie W. Quirk. IMustrated. 


i Kibun Daizin 
Or, “From Shark-Boy to Merchant Prince.” The story 
of a Japanese boy, written by a popular Japanese author, 
INustrated by George Varian. 


| Mary’s Garden, And How It Grew 


A practical treatise on making a flower garden, told in 










the form of a story, by Frances Duncan. I!lustrated. 


Mm Captain John Smith 
i} A new and entertaining life of the famous adventurer, 
by Tudor Jenks. Illustrated. 


" Elinor Arden, Royalist 


A story of the days of King Charles |, by Mary Constance Jit 
du Bols. Mlustrafed by Benda. 


Marjorie and Her Papa 


A charming story for little girls, by Robert H. Fletcher. 
illustrated by Birch. New Edition. : 


} Hero Tales 


Stories from American history, by Theodore Roosevelt 
and Henry Cabot Lodge. 


Baby Days 


Verses, pictures, and stories for very little folks. Edited 
by Mary Mapes Dodge. 


St. Nicholas Bound Volumes 


A year of the famous young folks’ magazine. 
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New Autumn Books—Fiction 








FUST ISSUED 


THE YOUTH OF WASHINCTON 


Told in the Form of an Autobiography 
By S. WEIR MITCHELL, Author of “Hugh Wynne,” “Circumstance,” “Dr. N 


His Friends,”’ etc 





This book can hardly be classed as history, yet it is by no means all fiction; the larger hist 
are true, the fiction a daring form of commentary. Dr. Mitchell imagines Washington sitt 
at Mount Vernon in his old age and recording the incidents and influences of his youth. W 
diaries and letters have been freely drawn upon. The Birmingham Ledger calls it ‘‘the n 
piece of literary work of the century.” 


THE RIVER’S CHILDREN 
By RUTH McENERY STUART, Author of “Sonny,” “Napoleon Jackson,” et 


This is the latest novel by one of the most popular of American writers. It is an idyl of t 
sissippi River, of delicate and delicious humor, of rare sweetness and tenderness 


I2m0, 300 pag 


Iilustrated by Harry C. Edwards. 16mo, 175 pag 


SONNY, A CHRISTMAS CUEST 


By RUTH McENERY STUART. 


This is a new illustrated edition of one of the most popular of Mrs. Stuart’s books, tl 
editions of which have been printed to supply the demand for the many thousands that 
for year after year. The new edition is a charming gift book, sold at a low price 





New Illustrated Edition, with Illustrations and Initials by Fanny 


I2mo, 135 page 
THE MADICGANS 
By MIRIAM MICHELSON, Author of ‘In the Bishop's Carriage."’ 


The Madigans are six of the most daring, active, original and clever youngsters that ever 

a household. They, with the father and their placid maiden aunt, are the characters in a st 
promises to rival ‘In the Bishop's Carriage’’ in success 

Illustrated by Orson Lowell. 12mo, 300 pag 


ELLEN AND MR. MAN 
By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, Author of ‘‘ Aladdin O’Brien,”’ ‘‘Tom Beauling.”’ 


A delicious tale of a sweet girl and her two lovers; one a fine young Frenchman, the other a litt 
who easily holds the centre of the stage and wins the largest share of the reader’s affections 
Frontispiece by Leon Guipon. I2mo, 200 pages 


THE CRAY WORLD 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


A story of Earth and of the Unseen, handling a difficult subject with much delicacy and clevern: 
in many places with decided humor. Aside from the interest of the remarkable narrative, one 1 
with delight because of the charm of its telling. 





I2mo, 351 pages, $1.50. 





—— THE CENTURY CO., iti Son 
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New Autumn Books—Fiction, etc. 





¥UST ISSUED 


THE STAYING GUEST 


CAROLYN WELLS. 


tt tory is told in Miss Wells's best and most interest-compelling style Ladybird Lovell, 
st, is a quaint and startling but loving and lovable child, who comes unbidden and un- 





he home of her supposed aunts, whom she torments by her antics, yet whose hearts’ joy 


Illustrated by W. Granville Smith I2mo, 300 pages, $1.50 


PATHS OF JUDCEMENT 


ANNE DOUGLAS SEDCWICK, Author of “The Rescue,’ “The Confounding of 





gwick’s novels are very popular with a large class of discriminating readers who enjoy 
Like her other stories, this new novel. while chiefly notable for its subtle character 

st dramatic plot. 
I2m 340 page $7.50. 


A TRANSPLANTED NURSERY 


By MARTHA KEAN. 


yf an American mother who took her three small boys for a summer sojourn in Brittany; 
their many amusing adventures, the trials and joys of foreign housekeeping, et 





istrated with over 60 photographs. t2mo, 275 pages, $1.20 net, postage 11 cents, 





New Books in the Thumb-Nail Series 


little volumes in embossed leather bindings, size 2} x 54, each $1.00, in a box. 


SHAKSPERE’S “AS YOU LIKE IT” AND “ROMEO AND JULIET.” 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S “AN OLD ENGLISH CHRISTMAS.” 





READY NOVEMBER 2 


ITALIAN VILLAS AND THEIR GARDENS 


By EDITH WHARTON, Author of “The Valley of Decision,” etc so illustrations in 
lor and in black and white by MAXFIELD PARRISH, and from photographs 


4 sumptuous and an ideal book containing full and vivid descriptions of all the more notable 
illas, the illustrations being of rare beauty. The keen and growing interest in America in 
rdening will be stimulated by this sumptuous volume 

Roval octavo, 275 pages, $6.00 net, postage 27 cents. 


FATA MORCANA 
By ANDRE CASTAIGNE. A novel of Art Student’s Life in Paris 


Great curiosity and interest will be excited by the announcement of a novel —the first—by the accom- 
plished Parisian painter and illustrator, André Castaigne. The story is highly romantic, full of pic- 
ness, dealing with the Parisian private and class atelier, the boulevard, the student restaurant, 

and also with a certain fascinating and heroic myth of one of the little countries bordering 
\driatic. 








With 54 illustrations by the author. 12mo0, $1.50. 
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FIVE HITS IN FICTION 


Fourth Printing 


FOUR ROADS 
TO PARADISE 


By MAUD WILDER GOODWIN 





Eleventh Printing 


WHEN PATTY 
WENT TO COLLECE 


By JEAN WEBSTER 
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She ’s a sweet little <« 
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Fourth 


THE ROSE OF 
OLD ST. LOUIS 


By Mary DILLON 


the Printing 


“Unquestionably 
novel of the 
Whiting in 


Democrat 


’ 
ummer. 


St. 


one 
—Lilian 
Louis Globe 

“It is a 1 1 
dignified love-story, but 
it } 1 1 
more.”’ 





veautiful anc 





is also a goo i 


Deli 


lie’s Wee 


—H irtjord Time 
vivid 


irm 


“A thoroughly joyous romance A 
story whose combination of truth and ch 
will win for it great popularity.’’—M 
Young in the Montgomery (Ala.) 


' Keller. 


pPPp., $1.50 


Illustrated 


- Illustrated 
irtha 
x 


> » 2976 0 
T2mo, 375 \ dvertiser SUO, 2 


“It is a genuine love-story. . Full of in- 
cident The author has done her work 
in a delightful fashion, blending the historical 
and the romantic so deftly that each helps the 
other to the working out of a complete and 








Third P» 


ORDER 


Sixth Printing 


TILLIE 











A Mennonite 
Maid 


By HELEN R. MARTIN 





“Tillie 


girl.’’—New 


very 


York 


is a rare 


Ob- 


satisfying impression.”’ 


The Examiner 


“A love-story, strong, thrilling, and fine; 
ind the dainty Pelagie, with the hero whose 
name she whispers, will be found sufficient to 
the interest of any reader with a heart for woo- 


No. 11 


By 
CAROLINE ABBOT STANLEY 


There have 
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ings and winnings.” 


Illustrated by Castaigne and Relyea 
r2mo, 400 pp., $1.50 


New York World. stories founds 
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“ Tillie 
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“ Tillie is a 
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new 
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“Tillie is a 
Fournal 
“Tillie is charming, —a 
Chicago Record Herald. 
“ Tillie — quaint, 
umphant Tillie.’ 


tender, 


Illustrated by Mrs. 
350 pp., $1.50. 


I2mo, 


orth knowing.” 


creation.’ 


delightful creature.” 


winsome little maid.” 


Times-Bee, 


-New 


York Evening 


Boston Herald 


Robert Bridges 
Vinneapolis 
lily 


among thorns.’’— 


inspiring, defiant, tri- 
Toledo, Ohio 


Shinn. 


There can be 
about the vigor and power of the narrat 
novel is fully deserving of all the good t! 
it.”"—Tribune, Salt Lake City 

“Order No. 11 is a triumph, a quiet 
tious but a remarkably developed piec« 

Chicago Re 

“Mrs. Stanley has told the story of 
war and its effect with a glowing and 
pen.’ Times, Toledo, Ohio 

“‘Few stories of the Civil War, no 
West in the Civil War, have seemed t 
this.’"— The Churchman. 


Illustrated by Edwards 
4o0o PP., $7.50 


I2mo, 
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Important New Publications 















F¥UST ISSUED 


PRESIDENTIAL PROBLEMS 
GROVER CLEVELAND; Ex-President of the United States. 
ctat 300 pp., $1.80 net, posiage 10 cents. 


yortant work, discussing some of the vital que ms which 
Mr. Cleveland during his occupancy of the W ‘hite ine 


THACKERAY’S LETTERS 
TO AN AMERICAN FAMILY 


n Introduction by LUCY W. BAXTER. 

Octavo, 193 pp., $1.50 net, postage 10 cents. 
harming of all of Thackeray's letters. Written to difierent 
f the Baxter family of New York, and being a record of both 

second visits of the novelist to America Interestingly illus- 
1 facsimiles of manuscripts and drawings by Thackeray. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 


FRANK A, FETTER, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy and Finance, Cornell University, 


retary of the American Economic Association Octavo, 500 pp., $2.00 net. 





Copyright, 1904, by Pach Bros 






in one volume a summary of the latest contributions to economic study from the simpler 
f individual motives to the larger questions of industrial organization and of social policy. 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM 
By W. W. WILLOUGHBY, Associate Professor of Political Science, ¥ohns Hopkins University. 
I2mo0, 320 pp., $1.25 net. 
rst in a series of eight volumes on ‘‘The American State,"’ edited by Professor Willoughby, 
this first volume; and describing comprehensively the manner in which the government il 
the American State, federal, commonwealth, and local, are organized and administered. 
nt volume discloses the constitutional character of the American State and explains the 
s various territorial subdivisions, indicating the extent of the power of their several govern- 


CITY COVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
By F. Jd. GOODNOW;, Professor of Administrative Law, Columbia University. 7 


12mo0, 320 pp., $1.25 net. 









I md issue in the series on ‘“‘The American State,” containing chapters on “‘The City as a 
S Fact,” “City Police Administration,”’ etc. Professor Bowman, Instructor in P* _ al Science 
t Dart uth College, who has read the book, considers it ‘‘ unmatched for terseness and force.’ 







READY NOVEMBER 2 


THE ART CRAFTS FOR BECINNERS 
By FRANK G. SANFORD, Director of the Arts and Crafts Department at Chautauqua. Illus- 


trated by the author. Square 12mo, 250 pp., $1.20 net, postage 9 cents. 










With no other source of instruction, the veriest amateur can here successfully acquire a certain facil- 
ty ny of the crafts—-‘* Woodworking,” ‘Leather Work,” “‘ Bookbinding,” “ Basketry,”’ etc 


THE AWAKENING OF JAPAN 
By OKAKURA*KAKUZO;, Author of “ The Ideals of the East.” 


Tall 16mo, $1.40 net, postage 10 cents. 








terners will read with great interest this remarkable record, and, despite the warnings of E urope, 
ly to echo the writer’s epigrammatic utterance that “the ‘ Yellow Peril’ is a ‘a white lie.’”” Mr. 
Kakuzo, whose English is most fluent and graceful, is a native of Japan now resident in Boston. 


POEMS AND VERSES 


eng MAPES DODGE, Editor of St. Nicnovas, author of “Hans Brinker, or the Silver 


8," “When Life is Y oung,’ ’ etc. 16mo, 250 pp., $1.20 net, postage 8 cents. 


lume contains Mrs. Dodge's latest verses and poems as well as many old favorites selected by 
€r irom her previous collections. It is representative of hcr choicest and ripest work. 
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or. NICHOLAS 


EDITED BY MARY MAPES DODGE 


‘If it were possible to bring a new number of St. Nicholas Magazine with its w 
entertainment and instruction into e every home and school-room in the land, every 
it would be a desirable thing to do 


From a cata coh “A Children's Library,” selected by tte Cleveland Nor» 
proved by t Cleveland Public Library, of books Jor use in the Cle , 


QUEEN ZIXI OF Ix 


A Fairy Story by the Author of “ The Wizard of Oz” 


Mr. L. Frank Baum, who is one of the most popular young folks’ authors of | 
written for St. .Vicholas a delightful fairy story, having for its hero and heroine a b 
It begins in the November S¢. Nicholas and will run through the entire volum: 
tions will be a new feature for S¢. Nicholas. All of them will be exquisitely 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 


and the publishers promise the most attractive fairy pictures that have ever app 


Fred Richardson is the artist. 


YANKEE DOODLE My JVIAG, ——— 
AND MISS COLUMBIA Yire CALIFORNIA BURG! 


An Arctic story by : asin 
 & , es 1 5 story a surpr 

Commander Robert E. Peary. i] f t , , a 
? A 7 Joaquin Mill 


CHILD - LIFE ! Eorae Je ale 
IN THE FAR EAST ' > ae Ys A GOAI 
By Bertha Runkle, ! ; = fre’ FROM THE FIELD 


author of aie, | 
‘*The Helmet of Navarre.” LZ ay \ 4) 2 Oui 


AN OFFICER 
OF THE SCHOOL 


iO 1/ m\ J 
How a boy of the slums worked ff WYN uu) A Boarding-scho 
his way up; by 7 yi Winifred M. Kir} 


Elliott Flower 


LITTLE X 


HOW PINKY GOT EVEN X a) HOW A LAW |S IV 
A School-boy story by ay , ip or ; 7a By Frank J. St 
Capt. Harold Hammond, U. S. A. fee beaitlig | + ue % Washington Corr 





*‘ QUEEN ZIx! oF ix” 


THE PRACTICAL BOY 


A series of twelve valuable and important papers for boys who like to do things, by Joseph !! 
Adams. Boy readers will be surprised to see what admirable.specimens of art and s in | 
turned out by any boy, with little effort and at trifling expense. The series will be very beau! 
fully illustrated by the author and the following is a partial list of the many subject 
be fully treated: 
A Preliminary Article on ‘“ Simple Carpentry mt Joining and the Use of Tools.” 

“Things a Boy can Make for His Mother and Sister A Home-made Gymnasium.” 

and Girl Friends.” “* Boats, Motor-boats, and Canoes.” 
“ How a Boy can Decorate His own Room.” “Windmills and Power-wheels.” 
“Camping Outfits.” “*Ice- ieo-bagen anating-at sails, Deve” “ Pet-shelters (rabbit-hutches, dove-cotes, «! 
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or Young Folks 


1905 RICHLY ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 


ncident of my first decade, 
ded my mother, ‘will you have 


hoice. 5S¢. Micholas, of course! ”’ 


Wintfr 


HO W TO STUDY PICTURES 


urt-critic will tell boys and girls impor- 
sily to be remembered in regard to the 
f painting. Splendidly illustrated. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE 


t monthly feature of St. Nicholas, tell- 
| girls just what they want to know 
The department renders personal 
rs and pupils and young folks and en- 
to ask questions. ‘‘ We will write to 
bout it’’ is the motto of the depart- 
e worth of the Nature and Science De- 
» great that the State of New York 


I recall with mingled respect and envy: 
a new dress this winter or S/, Niche 
I was stung at the implication that for such as 


ed Kirkland i» 7 itlantic Monthly" for 





“| hoose,’ 
fas for next 
me there could have been a doubt 


Septem her, 1004 


UNTIL THE DOCTOR COMES 


A well-known doctor will contribute ‘‘ emergency 
talks”’ briefly and clearly telling young people what 
to do in case of accident or sudden illness. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE 


is an organization to bind St. Nicholas readers in 
closer sympathy, and to encourage and develop liter- 
ary and artistic talent by means of monthly competi- 
tions, with gold and silver prize badges and cash 
rewards. During the past five months there have 
been nearly three hundred competitions, with the 
result that a considerable number of those young 
readers who began in the early days of the League 
have graduated from its ranks into those of the adult 








ws the shers to distribute circulars concern- 
t leachers’ Institutes.”’ 


THEBEST LITERATURE ror YOUNG FOLKS 


is apt to be given to the world first in the pages of S¢. Nich- 
olas. Here have first appeared such notable contributions as: 


KIPLING’S “JUNGLE STORIES” and the work of 


art and literary workers 


TENNYSON MARK TWAIN BRET HARTE THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
BRYANT BURROUGHS THOMAS HUGHES GEORGE W. CABLE 
LONGFELLOW EGGLESTON HELEN HUNT NOAH BROOKS 

WHITTIER TROWBRIDGE MRS. WIGGIN LUCY LARCOM 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE HOWARD PYLE 
STEDMAN EUGENE FIELD MISS WILKINS 
STOCKTON DR. HOLLAND CELIA THAXTER 


The Best Plays for Children. 


ALDRICH MISS ALCOTT 
MRS. BURNETT 


MRS. PHELPS-WARD 
The Best Amusements for Children. 
The Best Stories of Animals. The Best Practical Articles. 
The Best Art Work. The Best Biographies 


H John Hay, Secretary of State, wrote of St. Nicholas: “I do not know any publication where a 
ght-minded child can get so much profit, without the possibility of harm, as in its fascinating pages.” 


Announcement cannot December is the great 
e made idvance of Christmas Number. 
any of the features Subscribers who begin 
4 w appear in with November will 


luriag the include this «issue in 


their subscriptions. 


105 











" tn the current 


From an article on “Whata LL ump of Coat ¢ Could Do, 
number of St. Nicholas 


Subscript 
or remittar 


price of St. Nicholas, $3.00 a year. All dealers and subscription agents take subscriptions, 
e may be sent direct t to THE CENTU RY CO., UNION SQU ARE, } NEW YORK CITY, 
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A Powertul b; The Philosophy 
Arraignment ) of Japanese 
of the Russian ; Patriotism —“ The 
Oligarchy and Spirit that Quick- 


the Present Czar eneth Japan” 
by by 
ANDREW D. WHITE Q OSCAR KING DAVIS 


Ex-Minister to Russia z War Correspondent 


SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOR 


Saint Gaudens’s Sherman Statue, drawn by F.V. Du Mond. Tiger and Cobra 
Keats's Poem ‘‘To Autumn,” illustrated by Maxfield Parrish 


&: FIVE COMPLETE STORIES — ILLUSTRATED 


ye 


drawn by Charles R. Knight 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE HORSE IN AMERICA 


In “‘ Fossil Wonders of the West,’ by Henry Fairfield Osborn 
Pictures by Charles R. Knight, and from photographs 


THE AMERICAN HORSEWOMAN OUR MODERN BLUEJACKET 
Three Drawings by Urquhart Wilson Written and Pictured by R. F. Zogbaum 


THE PEERESSES OF JAPAN IN TABLEAUX 
With pictures from photographs 


THE NEW SERIAL NOVEL, “SANDY” 


By the author of “ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” will begin in December 





Begin subscriptions with November, first issue of the sixty-ninth volume. 
Price, $4 a year. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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[ ~—s A SUPERB LIBRARY 


OF FIFTEEN MASTERPIECES 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY THE CENTURY CO. 


In Twelve Volumes 





If these books are not on your shelves, it is owing to one of two things,— 
either you don’t Know that they will be delivered for $1.00 down, or 
you have never realized just how much the lack of them means to you. 





THE GREATEST ENGLISH NOVELS EVER WRITTEN 


The masterpieces of fourteen of the most noted writers of English fiction. Books that give the 


unmistakable stamp of culture, and contribute more to one’s real enjoyment in life than any other 
fiction extant. They exemplify Alexander Pope’s terse saying that ‘‘the proper study of man- 


kind is man.” 


In them is found the unparalleled portrayal of every human passion, intricacies 
of pl 


ot which have never since been equaled, fascinating situations, from the exceedingly droll 
the highly tragic, keen wit, courtly manners,—in short, every phase of English and Irish 
life t was lived during the period from the last of the Stuarts to the middle of the Victorian 
wr years the books of the above period have been the standard—that which has measured 
all fiction—the pride and boast of English-speaking people. 

his set includes the best of the best, arranged so uniquely that it becomes at once enter- 





taining, educational, necessary —worth twice the price and more—to you. 
THE FORM OF ISSUE 
The English Comédie Humaine ['welve handsome volumes, 8vo (size 5% x 8in.), containing about 
Sir Reger de Coverley. By ADDISON and STEELE. 6000 pages A large clear type, good paper, a silk-finished, ribbed- 
The Vicar of Wakefield, By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. . oth —_—<y with oa - — a gold, eee 
‘ ake this one <« e he omes o oks ) 

The Man of Feeling. By HENRY MACKENZIE. Three [eee ee oe neha a hack ill a ee 

id wn Class ya icting English life inthe first half for general circulation 1ey are finely illustrate 

{ th century,— the three forming Volume I. 


Pamela. By SAMUEL RICHARDSON. Created an epoch OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
history of English fiction, 
Joseph Andrewa. By HENRY FIELDING. Here Fieldin The twelve volumes are offered for $12 


oo, and will be delivered, 
us English society as he found it. ™ 


charges paid, on receipt of Ont Dottar—the balance payable 
Humphry Clinker. By TOBTAS SMOLLETT. Thackeray One Do.iar monthly. We will also send Tue Century Mac- 
considered this the most laughable story ever written azine or St. Nicno_as MaGazine for one year to each sub+ 
Castle Rackrent and The Absentee. By MARIA scriber 
EDGEWORTH. Abounding in wit and graphic narratior 
Pride and Prejudice. By JANE AUSTEN, Unive 
i Miss Austen’s greatest book 


These books would ordinarily sell in the stores at $2.00 each,— 
rsally $24.00 for the set, and with Tue Century MaGazine, $28.00 





Harry Lorrequer. By CHARLES LEVER. Exhibits The Century Co., Union Square, New York 

I rollicking humor at its best. = 
Coningsby. By BENJAMIN D d i s TIDY a 

rr laristecrate ee hneea marvelous | THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 11/04 (1) 

Jane Eyre, By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. A powerful love- 1. for inclosed $1.00 send me by express, paid, the 12 books forming the 

s 1a picture of English provincial lite 1 nglish Comédic 5 Toes eatery } for One Year 

: maine ana sichoias 

The Moonstone. By WILKIE COLLINS. The most I agree to pay $1.00 a month for 11 months, in addition 

I of Collins's novels. 
It te Never Teo Late To Mend, By CHARLES READE NAME 


h stimulated the social regeneration of England. 


Barchester Towers. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. A ADDRESS _— ——___—_____—_— 
book that is one of the delights of English fiction. 











* Cross outone. — 
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NEW FICTION | 





GOD’S GOOD MAN 


A Simple Lobe Story 


By MARIE CORELLI 


Author of 
“ A Romance of Two Worlds,” “ Thelma,” 
Master Christian,” etc. 
This story is on the lines of “ Thelma.” 


$1.50 


“The 


BEVERLY OF 
GRAUSTARK 


By 
GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


Author of 
“ Graustark,” “ Castle Craneycrow,” 


Illustrations in Colors by Harrison Fisher 
$1.50 





THE 
FLIGHT OF A MOTH 


By EMILY POST 
A story of the social triumphs of a young Ameni- 


can widow. 


$3.50 


THE BELLE 
OF BOWLING GREEN 


By AMELIA E. BARR 


Author of “The Bow of Orange Ribbon,” “ The 
Maid of Maiden Lane,” etc 


$1.50 





HEARTS IN EXILE 
JOHN OXENHAM 


Author of “ Flowers of the Dust,” “ Barbe of Grand 
Bayou,” etc: 


$3.50 


THE BETRAYAL 


By 
E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Author of “* The Traitors,” “ Anna the Adventuress,” 
“The Yellow Crayon,” etc. 


$1.50 





TOMMY & CO. 


By 
JEROME K. JEROME 
Better than “Three Men in a Boat.” 
$1.50 


THE LETTER D 


By 
GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD 
Author of “ The Moving Finger Writes,” etc 
$1.50 





A BOX OF MATCHES 


By 
HAMBLEN SEARS 
Author of “ None But the Brave,” etc. 


Frontispiece by Harrison Fisher 
$1.50 





THE 
LOVES OF MISS ANNE 


By 
S. R. CROCKETT 
Author of 
“The Lilac Sunbonnet,” “Strong Mac,” etc. 


$1.50 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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“JOHN RUSKIN to CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 


st familiar “ aw letter f Rus hat have ever been published. T wx 
many interesting 
MONCURE D. CONWAY’S S REMINISCENCES 
a | We nclined to think to be tl 10st valuable publication of the season in the 
| artment of Biograph 7 h Di 2 7, licago. r wo volumes, with portraits and facsimile letters. 





wk likely t | pe al interest with Mr. Conway's “Reminiscences” will 
of de tte rs ortéle ” by J hn "R iskin to Charles Eliot Norton.—The Dial, Chicago. 


S/| THE RIDER OF THE BLACK THE BASKET WOMAN 
Bi — By MARY AUSTIN 
ie: Rv EVERETT T. TOMLINSON Tales from the California desert, of Indians, 


niners, coyotes ~attle 5 
\ rited : ‘ere story for boys. Ilu liners, Coyotes, and cattle, $1.50 


; ed. $1.50. KRISTY’S QUEER CHRIST- 
t = i. M. S. DIAMOND ROCK MAS 

. 7 jy H. S. HUNTINGTON By OLIVE THORNE MILLER 

B 4 lively narrative of the adventures of a British In these stories Mrs. Miller shows that she can 


2g midshipman in the West Indies one the wars write as entert: ainingly about children as about 
5 ith Nz napoleon. Hlustrate a. ne birds. With frontispiece, $1.25. 


THE AFFAIR AT 
THE INN 


* One laughs, or at 
least smiles, at al 
most every sen 
tence. Mrs. Wiggin 













B has never con 
y ceived a more at- 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN tractive character 

and Others or painted one more 


‘ , 4 oh, Se. 
\s superlatively clever in the writing as it New York Times 
is entertaining in the reading. ‘The Affair at 
the Inn’ adds another laurel to Kate Douglas 
Wigein’s literary wreath. It is actual comedy 
f the most artistic sort.”— Boston Transcript 


Illustrated in tint 
$1.25. 





ESSAYS FICTION 
THE AMATEUR SPIRIT BIDDY’S EPISODES 
By BLISS PERRY By MRS. A. D, T. WHITNEY 
¢ \ plea for the union, in the various activities of A natural, present-day story of the oddities and 
_ ife, of the professional skill w ith the enthusiasm evolutions of a young girl, by the author of 
se the amateur. $1.25 wet. Postage extra. “ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood.” $1.50 


¥ “BITS OF GOSSIP | sor CHILDREN | TRIXY 


Bs: By REBECCA *< By ELIZABETH 
& HARDING DAVIS JEWEL’S STUART PHELPS 
: STORY BOOK An intense love story, in which 


} 


pe Interesting recollections which 

a throw many side-lights on the B I RA love and science conflict, and 
Bm « personalities of New England au by ¢ \R where love wins. ///ustrated. 
i thors. $1.25 wet. Postage extra LOUISI $1.50. 

Ee} NATURE’S INVITA- Bl _— \M HEROES OF THE 


# TION nost lovable litle it STORM 


most lovable 





a 
| 6©6By BRADFORD TORREY =| “hose life is made har Ry WILLIAM D 
. py thr rough re hristiar a O'CONNOR 
Nature studies in New Hamp Science Tilustrated 
shire, Florida, Texas and Ari $1.50 Wonderfully graphic accounts of 


zona. $1.10 vet. Postage 11 cents. 


ROUTINE AND IDEALS 


real life-saving. $1.5¢ 


OFF THE HIGHWAY 


















By L. B. R. BRIGGS By ALICE PRESCOTT SMITH 
Dean Briggs’s essays are always practical and A bright love story of the fruit farms on the 
1elpful to men and women. Sierras b1.50, 
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BOOK (NOT THE BOOK AGENT) 


A Popular Presentation of All Human History Based on the Writings of 





Its 16,500 Pages 


epitomize all human history while keeping it 
true and interesting. We may now see the 
story of man’s life and struggle and develop- 
ment unfolding itself easily and naturally—like 
the unraveling of a tangled skein in the hands 
of him who alone knows the secret. In no 
other form can history be so readable— 


A Simple, Straightforward 
Narrative 

built up step by step from the master writings 
of 2,000 historians of every age and nation, 
but without the useless philosophizing and 
painful prolixity of specialism. We may at 
last read history with some sense of propor- 
tion, and without feeling that the subject is 
too vast and deep to be mastered by busy 
Americans. 


A Great Historical Index 


makes the work permanently useful, allowing 
us to turn up any fact or date or event, or in- 
formation of any historical character, on the 
instant. The origin of laws, institutions, cus- 
toms, religions, the whole complex fabric of 
society the world over (45 nations are dealt 
with), is now conveniently at hand. 


The History is Completed— 

The labors of the editors have consummated 
the largest and most important literary under 
taking of the past 15 years, and one not likely to 
be attempted again in another generation. Of 
the quality of their work, of the unrivalled ex- 
cellence and value of the history, you may judge 
for yourself by reading a specimen volume which 
The Outlook will send you, free of charge, if 
you apply at once. 





In boldness of originality, business acumen, and general interest and utility it may be doubted 
whether the plan and purport of any of the many recent works of popular reference excel that of 
“*The Historians’ History of the World.’’—New Yor« Times. 
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The Spr 
look, has | 
hitherto ol 
specimen \ 
first absolt 
scription t 
charges 
sou like it 
fully; you 
you to col 
any metho 

The diff 
terence bet 
a suit byr 
ordinary 
you pay 
And by tl 
the future 


York 


225 Foarth Avenue 
New 


The Outlook | 


-[ 





AN EXPRESSMAN BRINGS YOU 


1,000 Historians of Every Age and Nation 


The Specimen Volume Plan of Sale adopted by The Out- 
look, has been received by the public with an enthusiasm not 
hitherto observed in the book-selling world. Seven thousand 
specimen volumes have been sent out within 30 days. It is the 
first absolutely satisfactory method yet devised of selling a sub- 
scription book. The Outlook sends the specimen volume by express free of all 
irges. You take your time—you have a whole week—to decide whether 
i like it or not. We beg you to cut the leaves, to read the 660 pages care- 
y; you return the volume at The Outlook’s expense. We do not trouble 
1 to come to our office or bother you with canvassers. Can you imagine 
any method more courteous, more satisfactory 7 ? 
“The difference between this and other ways of buying books is like the dif- 
ence between being fitted with a suit of clothes by a good tailor and ordering 
iit bymail. You need not order the history unless it fits your mind. The 
linary practice of publishers is to hire men to sell you books, and make 
you pay for their services. This work sells itself. It tells its own story. 
And by this useful method The Outlook can sell the -vork at 43% less than 
the future prices, as a concession to prompt buyers. 

















The 25 volumes in revolving bookcase 
PLEASE MAKE USE OF THE FOLLOWING FORM IN APPLYING FOR A SPECIMEN VOLI ME. 





No. as OOS 


The Outlonk, 225 Fourth Ave., New a 
At sight send to 


A Specimen n Volume | of The Historians’ History ‘of the World. » w ithout cost to me. 


= return it to —_ at your expense, within seven Gays alter receipt, whether | decide to 
or not 


_. (Fill in Address) 
I promise 





The Outlook 


Oc cinta 





Signature 
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TWO GREAT NOVELS 








“ The Castaway” is a Romance 
of the Loves of Lord Byron 


Byron’s genius, beauty, 
iancy and love affairs c 
to make him our most ror 
hero. His careel is he 
counted with marvelous 


pathy. 
By 


HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES, 
Author of 
““Hearts Courageous” 


One Dollar Everywhere (Postage | 


Eight Wlustrations in Color by 
HOWARD CHANDLER 
CHRISTY 





In the Bishop’s Carriage 


“Something Doing All the Time” 


“To-day every one who reads novels reads ‘ 

the Bishop's Carriage’ and enjoys it.” 
~The Critic. 
ALAN DALE says: 

“I am rarely aroused to enthusiasm, and I am 
not fond of current literature ; but this story simply 
fascinated me. It is glittering, original and ‘way 
out of the ordinary.” 


SPEAKER CANNON writes: 
‘When I finished ‘In the Bishop’s Carriage’ I 
drew a long breath and regretted there was not 


A novel that 
more of it.” 


* maties you forget your 
your meals—the sort of 


By MIRIAM MICHELSON ss book thet males you 


smile to yourself 
Illustrated by HARRISON FISHER 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 





THE DOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS 
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FOUR IMPORTANT NOVELS 


By WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS 








By EMERSON HOUGH 


issippi Bubble.” 


The Law of the Land 


of the Mississippi Delta, involv 
press of the Southerner’s vie 
blem that eis t appeared in fi 
author describes the ‘ 
hich white Sout 


intense ly real 


. pow 
teller 
emental 
umor 
Illustrated by 
Arthur I. 
Keller 
12mo, cloth, 


$1.50 


By 
FREDERIG 
S. [SHAM 


Black 
‘Friday 


ramatic novel of 
lays of 


famous “‘corner in gold 


York in the 


Jay Gould had the market 
In his grasp. 


tts att 


The scene 
he end to Paris, in the excit- 
> of the Commune 


Isham’s work shows a steady advance in power, 


aginative grasp, in the realization of atmosphere, 

constructive skill. 

r ‘* Black Fri lay” 

Illustrated by Harrison Fisher 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 





One of Mr. Fisher's draw- 
is reproduced on this page 





Oy! HAROLD MacGRATH 


ippet Crown he Grey Cloak,” 


‘The Man on the Box 


romance of Washington y, carrie 


hero masque 
coachman, takes ser 
his lady’s livery, 
S involved in a 
diplomatic intrigue, and 
alt gether has the live- 
liest kind of a time 
‘The Man on the 

Box is sure to 
prove the most 
popwar ot Mr 
MacGrath's 

popular novels, 
Illustrated by 
Harrison 

Fisher 


12mo, cloth, 
$1.50 


By 
MEREDITH 
NICHOLSON 


Author of 
“The Main 
Chance.” 


Zelda 
Dameron 


In his new story, Mr. 

Nichols 

mirror up to human nature 

as found in the Middle West, 

and the flashed back 
upon the startlingly and 


n again holds the 


reflection 

reader is 
attractively true 

His heroine is a young girl full of life to her finger- 

wilfulness, courage, and 


tips-—a mixture of pride, 


sweetness, She discovers that her father is a rascal 
and there is the problem of the book. 
With Portraits of the characters by John Cecil Clay 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS 
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A TABARD INN BOOK IN 
A TABARD INN CASE 


“AND iT@-—— 


The: Tabard-Inn- ‘Library: 


“Exchangeable Book” Service 





The accompanying _ illustration 
shows a TABARD INN Book in a 
TABARD INN case with a red band 
around it. Once you get a TABARD 
INN Book it is your own property, 
but you can exchange it for another 
book at any of the TABARD INN Sta- 
tions in the United States or Canada. 
There are two thousand of these 
stations (lists of which will be fur- 
nished on application). The Library 
sells ‘Exchangeable Books,’’ the 
very latest books published. If a member does not 
find in an exchange station the book he wants he can 
buy it and he will thereafter have two books to 
exchange instead of one. The exchange fee is five 
cents; this is the only charge after the member once 
becomes the owner of a TABARD INN Book. 
Thousands of book-readers are buying Exchangeable 
Books and the TABARD INN makes these books per- 
manently valuable by providing stations at which they 
may be exchanged. The difference in price between 
a new book sold generally and mot exchangeable and 
a new book sold by the Tasarp INN, which is 
exchangeable is rarely more than ten cents, while an 
“Exchangeable Book” is ten times more valuable. 
There are already 700,000 books in circulation in the 
TABARD INN Library System. 

Send $1.50 and we will mail you postage prepaid 
any book selected from the list given in this adver- 
tisement. This makes you a TABARD INN member 
with all the Library privileges. You may deduct ten 
per cent. on all orders of five books and over. We 
allow you the difference paid in carriage charges. 





Note.—If you send $3.25 we will include with your first selection a fully paid 
subscription for one year to THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE. This applics to one 
book orders only 


























Home Office 





THE TABARD INN LIBRARY 
1030 Chestnut Street 
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Books for Selection 
in Tabard Inn Cases 


—_ Postage pre- 


Traffics and Discoveries 
Rudyard Kiplir 
The ities he. the Inn 
¢ Douglas Wiggin 
At Home with the Jardines 


Lilian Bel! 
The Betrayal 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Beverly of Graustark 
George Bart McCutcheon 
Blazed Trail Stories 
Stewart Edward White 
Bruvver Jim’s Baby 
Philip Verril Mighe!s 
The Castaway 
Hallie Erminie Rives 


The Challoners 


E. F. Benso 
The Farm of &  Datger 

den a. mets 
The Flight of the Moth 


Emily Post 
The Givers 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 
God’s Good Man 


The Golden Bowi 
Henry James 


The House of Fulfilment 
George Madden Martin 
The Hound the North 
Ridgweli Cullom 
A Ladder of Swords 
Sir Gilbert Parker 
The Lady of Loyalty House 
Justin Huntly McCarthy 
The Last Hope 
Henry Seton Merriman 
The Light Brigade in Spain 
Herbert Strang 
The Loves of Edwy 
Rose Cecil O'Neil 
The Loves of Miss Anne 


S. R. Crockett 
Love’s Proxy 

Richard Bagot 
Old Gorgon oe 


eorge H. Lorimer 
A Pillar of Light 


The President 
Alfred Henry Lewis 
The Promoters 
Wa. Hawley Smith 
The Queen’s Advocate 
Arthur W. Marchmont 
The Rose of Old St. Louis 
Mary Dillon 


Marie Cx orelli 


Louis Tracy 


- The Coster 


ve 
The Soldier of e Valley 


Nelson Lloyd 
Tommy and Co. 


rome K. Jerome 
Te Windward” 
Henry C. Rowland 


Vergilius 
Irving Bacheller 


The Yeoman 
Charles Kennett Burrow 
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NOW 


that crisp mornings presage long, bleak evenings you are beginning to consider 
how to combine profit with pleasure in your winter reading. 

“| All of us, when fall comes, make good resolutions regarding our winter read- 
ing; few of us keep them, for the simple reason that most books that are really 
worth while are permeated with that repellant quality we call ‘ dryness."’ 

“* A decade ago the American people took their mental pabuium in the lecture 
hall, and of those who sought to provide this form of intellectual amusement 
only those who were most successful in uniting charm of diction and uniqueness 
of statement with indisputable accuracy were able to survive. ‘‘ Dryness’’ in a 
lecture the people rebuked by withholding patronage. Lack of accuracy was 
equally fatal. Hence these stars of the old Lyceum days—Holmes, Emerson, 
Beecher, Phillips, Gough, Chapin, Curtis, Lord—left behind what is now 
considered best in entertaining and instructive American literature. 

*| History—that subject which above all others JS worth while—usually is 
treated in a style that is the very personification of ‘‘dryness,’’ or (as in the 
recent historical novels) is so sacrificed to the “ story ’’ as to be valueless. 


BEACON LIGHTS OF HISTORY 


those fifteen beautiful volumes into which Dr. John Lord gathered the lectures 
which for fifty years delighted and enlightened the people of America and Eng- 
land, would never have been written had the author’s style been of the “dry” 
sort, or had his scholarship not been such that his statements might be accepted 
without question. So unique was his plan, so graceful and fascinating his 
diction, that his audiences were continually demanding more, and during fifty 
years of intense activity he wrote nearly one hundred and fifty masterful lectures, 
which, taken together, comprise a history of the world, which the publishers 
have just brought out in the first and only complete fifteen-volume edition, 
“| These are the qualities which make Beacon Lights of History the ideal 
work for combining profit and pleasure in winter reading. Though compris- 

ing a history of the world, each chapter was originally a lecture, and is, 


Mail 
this 


pe : - Co t 
therefore, complete in itself—just the requisite for an evening’s enjoy- gash 


ment or study. They may be read in order andthus give for the winter 


a course in history ranging from 5000 B. C. to 1903, or separately, as {Rte Geshe 


the reader’s serious plan embraces one or more periods and epochs, 


pany 
3,5 Q7 W. 22d St. 


or as fancy leads him to browse aimlessly in the field of history. New York City 


; ; ; : rithout cost to me, yecimer 
ance of our special price being payable in small pages from. Beacon’ Lights. of 
monthly installments while you are using the books. History together with complete 


table of contents, description of 


] will secure the delivery of the fifteen volumes, the bal- Please send to address below, 


In a beautifully illustrated booklet we give parts of three of Dr. bindings, samples of illustrations,and 


4 s of your -cial terme. 
Lord’s lectures; show the size, paper, style and bindings of the Seas & yoarqns si 
hew edition, complete tables of contents, etc., and details of the special offer. 
This we will send to you free upon return of the accompanying coupon, 


JAMES CLARKE @ COMPANY 


Name 


Address. 





8, 5and 7 West 22d Street, New York 
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THE PLAY AND THE PUBLIC 


Mr. Fitch (author of ‘*‘ The Climbers ” and ‘‘ Lover’s Lane”), America’s 
foremost playwright, is a man of splendid ideas, wide knowledge and str: ng 
convictions. No person is better qualified to estimate the leading dramatists 
and to state the strength and the weakness of modern plays. When he speaks 
upon such topics he commands attention and consideration. His remarkable 
essay appears in 


THE 


HOVEMBER SN JMART NET | ton 


MAG On Sale 
NUMBER wine A 


F 
CLEVERNESS 


The usual complete novel, seventeen short stories, a complement of 
poems and a wealth of wit make up the contents. 


DECEMBER number will contain 


Clavering and His Daughter 


A NOVEL OF WASHINGTON LIFE FROM THE INSIDE 


By FOXCROFT DAVIS 


The surprise and sensation of the year in fiction 





25 Cents a Copy $2.50 a Year 





SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 1905, AND YOU WILL RECEIVE THE NOVEMBER AND 
DECEMBER, 1904, NUMBERS FREE 


Send for Free Sample Copy 
THE SMART SET, . . . 452 Fifth Avenue, New York 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





JOHN WANAMAKER. 
Broapway, FourtH AVENUB 
NINTH & TENTH STREETS. 


New YORK. 





Oct. 14, 1904. 
the Public:-- 
The latest edition of The Century Dictionary & Cyclo- 
dia & Atlas, which is now coming from the DeVinne Press, com 
: ur arrangement with the publishers under which we have 
o sell this great work at half-price. 
as this edition is exhausted our half-price 
longer be in force, and the distribution will be 
ed ore the yubssel hers 
notice is now : seine to all with whom we have had 
about The Century nd, as a result, the sets are 
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portant question confronts you and demands im 


Century now, save half the publish- 





the complete work while making smali 





or, later, pay double the Wanamaker price 





I: 


get along without this great help in the 





8 





noney and advancement mean anything to you-- 
svien with the idea that you will purchase as 
niently after while. The publishers believe the work is 
so well established as The Great American Work of Reference 
people must have it and will readily pay the regular 
e. There will, therefore, be no “after while" so far 
he Wanamaker half-price, little-payment sale is con- 
i Consider the question while the half-price 
Respectfully, 


Cut this 

; Corner off 
and mail it 
promptly to 

John Wanamaker 


New York 
Please send without cost to me 
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IF. YOU DOUBT The Century's direct, practical value to you write your 
ind address into the corner coupon, designating (by number) that one of the fol- illustrated book No about 
¢ profusely illustrated booklets which most interests you. Mail the coupon and The Century Dix tionary & Cyclo- 
et will be sent free. Your request will in no way obligate you either to pedia & Atlas, and complete details 
to inquire further : of the half-price offer, etc., ete. 
The Business Man No. 4—The Physician. 


i 
Nc 
No The Lawyer. No. 5—The Teacher. Name 

No. 3—The Clergy man No. 6—The Technical Worker 

No. 7—The General Worker. Address 
IMPORTANT .— Each booklet contains a beautifully illustrated 
in the value of The Century to The Woman and In The Home. 

should, therefore, select the booklet most likely to interest 

so some other member of the family. 
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NO VOTER 


CAN CAST HIS BALLOT INTELLI- 
GENTLY UNTIL HE HAS READ THE 
ILLUMINATING ARTICLES ON BOTH 
PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES IN THE 
NOVEMBER METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


ROOSEVELT 
OR 


PARKER=- 





WHICH? 


AN APPRECIATION OF MR. ROOSEVELT 
BY ALFRED HENRY LEWIS: A 
CHARACTER STUDY OF JUDGE 
PARKER BY HON. BOURKE COCKRAN 


“Election Number’’ 


METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE 


NOW ON SALE l5c. A COPY 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 








THE 
CHRISTMAS 


METROPOLITAN 


SHORT STORIES 
by 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


Illustrated in full color by 
MAXFIELD PARRISH 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


The new “* Uncle Remas’’ stories 


W. A. FRASER 


Illustrated in color by 
CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


T. JENKINS HAINS 
HARRISON RHODES Reduced from an illustration in full color by 
Maxfield Parrish in the Christmas Metropol. 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS ““*" 


E. H. SOTHERN THEODORE ROBERTS 
And other noted writers 


Cover designed in three colors by EDWARD PENFIELD 


And a delightful essay by 
EDWARD S. MARTIN 


“Christmas and Children” 
Mlustrated with photo-studies 


On Sale November 15th Price 15c. a Copy 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


























THE 
CHRISTMAS 


METROPOLITAN 


DESCRIPTIVE 
ARTICLES 


by 
JOHN CORBIN 
**A Boy’s-Eye View of the Circus” 
Illustrated in Color by 


JULES GUERIN and 
JOHN CECIL CLAY 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


“An Old Neighborhood 
in Virginia” 
Written in this author’s happiest bein 


Two New DEPARTMENTS 


“THE WORLD AT LARGE” 
Conducted by Alfred Henry Lewis 
Fully illustrated with photographs and drawings of people and things 


“THE MONTH’S ATTRACTIONS ON THE STAGE” 
Comment on the month's plays, illustrated With many pictures of actors and actresses 


SONGS AND POEMS 


by 
GILLETTE BURGESS CLINTON SCOLLARD 
ELSA BARKER MINNA IRVING 
OLIVER HERFORD CAROLYN WELLS 
THEODOSIA GARRISON EDWIN L. SABIN 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 

















THE 


MAGNIFICENT 


CHRISTMAS 
METROPOLITAN 





ILLUSTRATIONS 


In 4 colors 
by 
MAXFIELD PARRISH 


In 3 colors 
by 
JOHN CECIL CLAY 


In red and black 
by 





JULES GUERIN 


and 








LOUIS RHEAD 






CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 
ERNEST HASKELL 


J. M. CONDE 
CHARLES SARKA 
MALCOLM STRAUSS 


Ohe 
METROPOLITAN 


On Sale November 15th 









Other illustrations by 


HUARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


EDWARD PENFIELD 
GEORGE GIBBS 


F. STROTHMANN 
WILL CRAWFORD 
SEYMOUR STONE 


MAGAZINE 


Price 15c. a Copy 































NEW BOOK §S ik | 


FALL CATALOGUE 








Breaking the Wilderness 


The story of the Conquest of the Far West, from the Wanderings of 
Cabeza de Vaca to the first Descent of the Colorado by Powell and the 
Completion of the Union Pacific Railway, With particular account of 
the exploits of trappers and traders. 

By FREDERICK S, DELLEN BAUGH, author of “The Romance of the 
rado River,” “North Americans of Yesterday,” etc. 

8vo. Fully Illustrated. Net, $3.50. (By mail, $3.75.) 

While there have been numerous books published relating to various parts of this period, y: 


appears to be no single volume which presents a comprehensive and concise view of the whok 
intended that ‘* Breaking the Wilderness ” shall fill this place. 





The United States 1607-1904 Narragansett Bay 


A History of Three Centuries of este 
Progress in Population, Indus- Its Historic and Romantic Asso- 
try, Commerce, and Civilization. ciations and Picturesque Setting 
By WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHAN- 
CELLOR and FLETCHER WILLIS | By EDGAR MAYHEW BACON, au 
HEWES. In to parts (each complete in one The Hudson River from Ocean to Source,” etc, 
volume and sold separately). Large 8vo. With 50 drawings by the author anc 
Part. 1. COLONIZATION, 1607-1697, now ready. numerous photographs. Net, $3.50 (carria 
8vo, With 150 Maps and Diagrams (many in cents). 
colors). Net, $3.50 (carriage 25 cents). Mr. Bacon presents in a form similar to his “ Huds: 


The record of the settlement of the twelve English col- River” another volume emphasizing the unique beauty, 
onies of the 17th century, preceded by a brief review of the great historic interest, and the legendary char: 
the period of discovery and settlement. Rhode Island’s noble bay. 








Ralph Waldo Emerson % Feet and 


By ELISABETH LUTHER CARY, author of “The Rossettis,” “William 
Morris,” etc. With Numerous Illustrations in Photogravure. 
8vo. Uniform with Miss Cary’s other works. Net, $3.50. (By mail, $3.75.) 


Addressed not to the student but to the general reader, this volume shows Emerson as he looks to the 
generation succeeding his own. , 





Japanese Life in Town Swedish Life in Town Marjorie Fleming 
and Country and Country The Story of Pet Marjorie, To- 


ether with Her Journals and 

By GEO. W. KNOX. By, S. von, sea. i. fier Letters. By L.MACBEAN 
No. 2 in “ Astatic NerGupours.” ane eee mney “By To which is added 
r2mo. Illustrated. Net, $1.20. al $1.30.) , » 98-20. (DY “Marjorie Fleming,’ a Story 
- d of Child Life Fifty Years Ago. 
Previously Issue Just Issued By JOHN BROWN, M.D 
1. Indian Life in Town and 11, Belgian Life in Town and With numerous illustrations, includ- 
Country « Country ing a frontispiece in color 











Portraits of the 17th Century The Master’s Violin 

Historic and Literary 

By C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE. By MYRTLE REED, author of *‘ Lavender 

Translated by KATHARINE P, WoRMELEY. and Old Lace,” etc. 12mo. Very daintily print- 
Two Parts. 8vo. With about 30 Illustrations. ed and bound. Net, $1.50. (By mail, $1.65.) 

Sold separately, each, $2.50 net. 


These brilliant essays include as subjects many of the A rare piece of work, an exquisite literary production, 
most notable persons in the history and literature of full of delicately woven fancy, tenderness and humor. A 
France of the 13th century. captivating love s‘ory.—Newark Advertiser. 
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OprrictaLLy APPROVED BY THE New York CirTy 
ScHOOLS AND New York STaTe REGENTS 

39 Volumes—Authors and Their Works. 

2 Volumes—Songs, Hymns, and Lyrics. 

2 Volumes—Dictionary of Authors. 

2 Volumes—Synopses of Noted Books. 

1 Volume — Index and Guide to Systematic Read- 

ings. 


46 Volumes in all. 
20,000 pages and 800 illustrations. 


The Work of 300 Editors, Critics, and Scholars. 


It contains the best of science, philosophy, history, 
biography, poetry, humor, travel, fiction, oratory, es- 
says, letters —in a word, all the best and most lasting 
literary thought of sixty centuries. 


What Purchasers Say 
S. S. McClure, Editor McClure’s Magazine: “It 
I ubtedly the most successful publication ever 
taken in this country, if not in the world.” 
Philip D. Armour: ‘I gave Armour Institute of 
ology a set of the Warner Library and took one 
yself, because I am convinced that it is the most 
le set of books for private or public library now 
t had.” 

_ General Fitzhugh Lee: “The ‘Library of the 
W l's Best Literature’ is the most valuable and 
nating work I have ever had in my library.” 
Rev. Charles James Wood, LL.D. : “ The Warner 
rary will prove the force that starts a new epoch 

e intellectual life of the American people.” 





| Important Announcement 


By special arrangements with the —, we 
are able to place within easy reach of every reader 
of Harper’s MAGAzINeE that greatest of all works 
on literature, the 


Famous Warner Library 


This work occupies the proud position of being 
the acknowledged greatest work on literature ever 
published, not only in America, but in the whole 
world 
Assisting Charles Dudley Warner in this stupen- 
dous and scholarly undertaking were Hamilton 
Wright Mabie and 


300 Editors and Critics 


For years these noted scholars labored at enormous 
expenst The great libraries of every nation were 
visited and the foremost authorities were consulted. 
All the best and lasting literary thought of sixty 
centuries was gathered together and arranged into 
alphabetical order. It was then beautifully illus- 
trated and bound into 46 sumptuous volumes and 
appropriately called a “Library of The World’s 
Best Lineratune.” 


The Crowning Feature 


This splendid library gives not only the greatest 
work of the great writers of the world, but it con- 
tains an extraordinary series of critical and inter- 
pretative essays, or studies, by the foremost living 
authors, which give the reader a delightful intro- 
duction to each great master, describes his life, aims 
and achievements, and his place in the World’s 
Academy of the Immortals. 

This work should be in every home for the in- 
struction and entertainment of every member of 
the family.. Students, teachers, literary societies 
and public libraries find it indispensable. 


The Public Opinion Club 


Recognizing the value of this unique set of 
books, “ Public Opinion "’ obtained control of an 
entire edition, and formed a Half-Price club 
for the distribution of sets direct to readers 
—thus saving book-dealers’ profits — on 
easy monthly payments. This is a 
rare opportunity to equip your home 
with the finest library ever gathered 
together since the art of making 
books began. 


Cut off the coupon below and 
send it to us To-day! It will 
bring full particulars and 
handsome specimen pages 
without cost to you; alsoa 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 
CLUB 


44-60 East 23d St., 
New York City 


Sample Copy Free 
of “Public Opinion,” 
the most instruc- Gentlemen: Please send, with- 


ive weekly ao ont cost to me, sample copy of 
lve wer kly - 28 “Public Opinion,” also sample 
zine published, 


pares and full particulars of your 
. ining . advertising offer of the “ Library 
containing the of the World's Best Literature.” 

news of the 

world for 


busy pet )- 


ple. 
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A Few of the on er by 
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The True Henry Clay Love's Labour’s Lost 


By JOSEPH M. ROGERS By HORACE HOWARD FURNE SS 

» LL.D, 

The new volume in this Saab ootears 
of all editions of Shakespeare’s plays. 


Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Large 8vo. Cloth, 
IMustrated. 1t2mo. Decorated cloth, $2.00, net; gilt top, $4.00, net; three-quarters mo- 
half morocco, $5.00, net. Postage 14 cents extra. rocco, $§.00, net. Postage extra. 


Modern Industrial Progress 
By C. H. COCHRANE 


A new volume which describes in plain, practicable, and yet accurate manner what 
has been done in the last few years, especially in the fields of invention and mechan- 
ical construction. Tells of the making of sky-scrapers, of armor-plate, of the great 
guns, of the discovery and application “of the principles of wireless telegraphy, etc. 
in fact, it covers the whole field of industrial progress. Profusely and beautifully illus 
trated with reproductions from accurate photographs, drawings, etc. 

Over 400 Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $3.00, net. Postage extra. 


The new volume of the “True Biogra- 
phies,” which have been the most success- 
ful series of their kind ever published. 


A new story by the author of ** Pigs in Clover.” By the author of ** Hugh Wynne,” etc. 


iheccarat New Samaria 
By FRANK DANBY By S. WEIR MITCHELL 
IMustrated. $1.50 iWlustrated by Winfield S. Lukens. $1.27 


By the author of “* Jack By the author of * Si 
Raymond,” ** The Gadfly.” the Cross.” 


Olive Latham Poa — Never=Never 


By Mrs. E. L. VOYNICH i? Land 
2a By WILSON BARRETT 


$1.50 


$1.50 


, A charming little love story 
By the author of ** Dodo, Fi ve story. 


The liters ~ Toe Kitty of the Roses 


x By RALPH HENRY 
By E.F. BENSON J3 GR | BARBOUR 
With illustrations in color by 
Frederic J. von Rapp. 12mo. 
Decorated cloth, in box, 
$2.00. 


$1.50 


By the author of ** D 


eration : A great American novel. 


Morganatic The Issue 
By MAX NORDAU By GEORGE MORGAN 


$1.50 “KITTY OF THE ROSES” MWustiated. $1.50 


WRITE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS % % PHILADELPHIA 
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$2.00 A Year 


(62 ISSUES) 
10 Cents A Copy 


THE INDEPENDENT is not a class publicae 

tion. It is an up-to-date national and interna- 

tional illustrated weekly with sixty pages of reading 

matter. It is divided into four main departments in 
which everything of importance in the whole world is treated. 


THE SURVEY OF THE WORLD—A luminous and strictly 
unbiased account of the important events of the 
week told in brief paragraphs. It is a time-saver. 


EDITORIALS—T ue InDEPENDENT's interpretation of these 
events, discussed positively and fearlessly in every 
field of thought—Art, Ethics, Literature, Politics, 
Religion, Science, Sociology, etc. 

SIGNED ARTICLES—By the leading authorities in the 


world. “THE INDEPENDENT prints more articles 


from the ablest writers than any other paper in 
the United States.” 


BOOK REVIEWS—AII the important books published in 
the English language reviewed by critics of 
authority who cannot be deceived by what is 
faulty or trivial. A helpful guide to the book 
lover and book buyer. 

For $2.00 a year THE INDEPENDENT gives more in quantity and 

quality than any monthly or weekly magazine in the United States. s 
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Special Offer to New Subscribers (°° INDEPENDENT 
Eight Weeks Free. - New York: 


We will send you THE INDEPENDENT until January 
1, 1906, for $2.00, payable 25 cents down and $1.75 ” 1, 1906, for $2.00. 


A Please send me THE 
‘& INDEPENDENT until January 


I enclose 


ey 1st (or $2.00 in one remittance if you pre- <<” %cents, the balance, $1.75, I 
er), if the accompanying coupon is sent us. PO will send January 1, 1905. 


This gives you the remaining issues of this 
year free, so the sooner you accept the offer 
the more issues you will get. 
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Curre nt ae 
<= Literature 


is an illustrated monthly magazine which gives the cream of the best 





things published, and in just the shape to be most helpful, attractive and 
interesting — everything that is worth reading, remembering and keeping. 

Current Literature is a magazine of Fiction and Poetry, of 
Science and Art, of Wit, Humor and Comment — a magazine of Amer- 
ican Life. It tells you about the newest and best books and their 
authors ; it reprints the best poetry; it reveals to you new discoveries 
in Modern Science, Medicine and Surgery ; it gives interesting de- 
tails of Travel and Exploration. It contains fascinating touches of 
the world’s wit, humor and cartoon work ; it shows you what is 
strange and interesting in Natural History ; it discusses and gives 





the opinions (both sides) of authorities on all questions of interest 
and importance; it presents a carefully prepared record of Current 













History with incidental and independent comment; it supplies Just 
those things about which the members of every intelligent American 
household should be well informed. Each department is presented in 
the simplest and most popular manner— technicality being dispensed 
with. To keep well posted—to get quickly at the gist of every- 
thing important that is going on the world over— you should read 
Current Literature. 


There is no magazine published on either side of the Atlantic that gives at the same time a larger quantity, 
better quality, and more interesting reading matter than Current Literature. It should be in every Ameri- 
can home, especially where there are young people.— Taz St. Louis Gioss-Democrart. 













25 CENTS PUBLISHED MONTHLY $3 fear 


A POSTAL CARD WILL BRING A SAMPLE COPY IF YOU.MENTION HARPERS 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUB. CO. iW Vor 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


which brings the whole family together in the enjoyment of everything 
that is good. 


A Few NOVEMBER Features: 
The Incubator Baby A Thanksgiving Story 


A humorous and tender story by ELLIS By MARY STEWART CUTTING. 
PARKER BUTLER. Charmingly illus- Illustrated by FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN. 
trated. ; 


How to be Young at Fifty-eight | The Home-builder tre Architect 


Exemplified by SARA BERNHARDT. | A racy, outspoken paper by ELIZ- 


| 


With New Portraits. ABETH KNIGHT TOMPKINS. 


Japanese Flower Arrangement | To Margaret 
By FLORENCE PELTIER. Illustrated Every Margaret and her friends will en- 
by Genyiro YerTo, of Tokio, Japan. joy SEUMAS MacMANUS'’ letter. 


COOKERY—The Best in the World—FASHIONS 


The above are but a few of the many good things in this number, Whatever makes the 
home more wholesome and more beautiful and happier is a subject for an article or story or 
poem in Goop HousEKEEPING—all beautifully illustrated. It is unbounded in popularity 
and now reaches a million readers. 

10 Cents a Copy For Sale Everywhere $1.00 a Year 


Those subscribing in November or December will get the rest of the year free, in addition to all 
of next year. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING we? 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS. CHICAGO 
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EVERY BUSINESS MORNING. 


|| YORK COMMER( 


IS THE MOST PROGRESSIVE 
BUSINESS NEWSPAPER IN THE 


UNITED STATES 


A GREAT ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
FOR REACHING BANKERS, MERCHANTS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 





COMPLETE FINANCIAL NEWS 
TABLES AND COMMENT. 


THE COTTON DAILY OF AMERICA. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
SEVENTY FIVE CENTS A MONTH. 

















Publication Office ~ 
8 SPRUCE STREET, 














The Diversions of a Book-Lover 
By ADRIAN H. JOLINE 


Author of “ The Meditations of an Autograph Collector,” etc. 


Mr. Joline talks in a kindly and instructive way of books, authors, book collectors, their friend 
and their foes; he tells of fine bindings and old and curious editions, and enlivens his tale 
many anecdotes and stories that-hold the reader a willing captive to the end. 


Uniform with “ The Meditations of an Autograph Collector’’ 
8vo, Leather Back, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $3.00 net (postage extra) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 








eases now to Ge Art Interchange: for 1905 


It is the OLDEST, BEST AND MOST PRO 
GRESSIVE ART AND HOUSEHOLD MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. Jndlopensatse to Art Workers, and an 

L BI 





it oe le guide in 
DECORATION—35 cents a cop y at all dealers. One 
year, $4.00; six months, $2.0 


SPECIAL LIMITED OF FE RS—For $2.00 you 
will get NTH ART INTERCHANGE complete for Bes. ~ ae 
10 MONTHS (Sept., 1904, to June, 1905) for only y i ts if sold sir 
$2 2.00, For $4.00 we will enter you for 1905 and send Tug of War—Kittens and Puppies—Oil Colors. Price so cents if s sing y 
you all pt .. mths for 1904 free—thus giving you two years (1904 and 1905) for only .00. We want every one to be 
ubseribers to this most practical home and art magazine, and for this reason make ne ot offers. All the superb color 
other supplements will be included. REMIT NOW, = Sons ANGE 
or you will be too late. Illustrated (atalog free. To introduce’ THE ART INTERC ‘ 
or 87.00 you ui receive Scribne Magazine for | SPECIAL OFFER into new homes, andj that every Harrex 
‘ ‘ "9 € a ‘ . 
reader may see the high character of our work, we will send t y 
. ( i year, THE ART INTE RC H ANGE for — address, for only 25 cents, a specimen copy, with two bea 
nd 1905 as above, and Scribner's Portfolio of 50} companion pictures—Tug of WwW ar and vi 
ir Pictures (new series), price of which alone is $7 00. inches. | eeanees © studies alone sell for $1.00 
You get $16.00 value for only $7.00, ‘ 


Ghe ART INTERCHANGE, 9 West 18th Street, “NEW >W YORK 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


SRANCHES OF HOME 


olets—each 10 x 95 


pt rare oo 











DEACON OLD 
By SARAH P. McLEAN GREENE RETOLD 


fice or ae ma? By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


$1.25  Handsomely !llustrated and decorated in two 
tte colors. Net, $1.50. Postage, 10 cents. 
A novel of rare sympathy and humor. A Book for Lovers and Booklovers. 


In many ways a departure for Mrs. Mr. Le Gallienne’s skill as an essayist and 
Greene, this book has all the charm of charm as a novelist are combined in a most 
the New England characters in new fascinating way here in the retelling of the 

; , famous love stories of the world. The book , 
scenes and with a humor which sur- is printed in two colors, with handsome dec- 
passes her previous work. orations and illustrations. 


THE APPRECIATION OF SCULPTURE 
By RUSSELL STURGIS 
4 Companion to “HOW TO FUDGE ARCHITECTURE,” by the same author; and “PICTORIAL 
COMPOSITION AND THE CRITICAL FUDGMENT OF PICTURES,” by HENRY R. POORE 


EAcH VOLUME, OVER 80 ILLUSTRATIONS, NET, $1.50. PostaGce, 14 Cents 


The third in a series of handbooks invaluable to those who would master the fundamentals in the understanding and appreciation of art 


OUR CHRISTMAS TIDES THE GOOD OF THE WICKED 
By Dk. THEODORE LEDYARD CUYLER sins AND 
Crown 8vo. Printed in two colors, I H E, PA RTY SKETCH ES 


and with carbongravure illustrations. By Ow E N KI D A RE 
Net, $1.50. Postage, 8 cents. Author of “My Mamie Rose” 








Treats of Christmas historically and reminiscently. 75 cents. Strong Bowery tales from the author's life. 





A GREAT 
LITERARY UNDERTAKING 


The First Complete Edition 
of the Greatest Living Writer 


COUNT L. N. TOLSTOY 


A wholly new, complete and authentic presentation 
of the works of the most eminent living author. Following the author- 
ized, uncensored Russian edition. Translated entirely anew from 
the original by Leo Wiener, Professor of Slavic Langu: ages and 3 


Literature at Harvard U niversity. Containing a new life of y 


«2 Dana Estes 

Tolstéy, bibliography, commentary, thought concestbian. , a Beaman 
Summer St., 

index, etc. Fully illustrated with full-page etchings, Hoston. 


Gentlemen: 


photogravures and steel et ravings, from drawings y Please send without cost to 


me your twenty-five-page booklet, 


and paintings by celebrated Russian, German, en wens «ae 


eal sketch of Count Tolstoy, together 


French, English and American artists. ee ee 


edition and etched portrait of the author 


Correspondence solicited. 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY 


BostTtowmw 
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THE 


NortTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


For NOVEMBER 


WILL CONTAIN, AMONG OTHER IMPORTANT 
ARTICLES, THE FOLLOWING 


THE YELLOW PERIL 


1. Japan’s Golden Opportunity 


By Baron KENTARO KANEKO, 
Member of the House of Peers of Japan 


2. A Groundless Fear | 


By Brig.-General HENRY T. ALLEN, U.S.A., | 
Chief of the Philippine Constabulary | 





Sir William Harcourt ' 
By G. W. E. RUSSELL 
Safety for Passengers and Employees on Railroads 
By JOHN J. ESCH 

The Situation in Panama 
By EUSEBIO A. MORALES, 
Formerly Secretary of State in Panama 
The Self-Supporting Student in American Colleges 
By Prof. O. F. LEWIS | 


| 
Where and How Russia is to Get Her Next Loan | 
By YVES GUYOT | 


The Irish Muse a | 
By FIONA MACLEOD | 


| International Arbitration 
By Sir ROBERT FINLAY, 


Attorney-General for Great Britain | 


_ Alien Colonies and the Children’s Court | 
By ERNEST K. COULTER | 
World Politics | 


| Communications from London, Berlin, Rome, and Washington 


FIFTY CENTS A COPY FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, .e NEW YORK CITY 
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Copies of 


ead Master Paintings | 


A RARE OCCASION 


After supplying our members and patrons, we have left 
i a few sets of our superb Copies of Famous Paintings 
carbon-tint. We have decided to use these sets as 

s of bringing the society in touch with art-lovers and 

s who appreciate things artistic generally. Upon ap- 

ion the entire set of ten large handsome pictures will be 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


THE HAY-WAIN. Ay Constadie. In National Gallery, London. 
THE HORSE FAIR. Ay Rosa Bonheur. Museum of Art, N. Y. 
i. By Corot. -----Im the Gallery of the Louvre, Paris. 
: By Mili From the Louvre, Paris. 
THE MILL, Ay Ruysdael... ..-» In the Amsterdam Gallery. 
DANCE OF THE NYMPHS, Ay Corot. From the Louvre, Paris. 
SHEEP IN SNOW STORM, Ay Schenck. Museum of Art, N. Y. 
PRINCE OF NASSAU, Ay Van Dyck. In St. Petersburg Gallery. 
THE LIFEBOAT. Ay GC. Haquettce..... sasenonencoccossceses Paris Salon. 
DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE, 15 Gaitnsborouga. 
Owned by J. Pierpont Morgan. 


SEND NO MONEY 


¢ pictures are received and found satisfactory, then ser d$r 
$: a month thereafter for 5 months. These beautiful pictures 
¢ in every home. They make splendid gifts fur weddings 
ays, etc. Inferior copies sell in art shops for $s each 

if you appreciate fine pictures this fs your opportunity, 


FREE If you cut out the coupon opposite and mai! to us at 


SIP oe cto 


= 
oe 


once, we will mount and la-cuve the entire set often 
n ten large art boards, size 20x 25 inches, preparing 
immediate use, and also include in your package a 
eautiful picture (see miniature illustration below) en- Art 
RETURNING TO THE FOLD,” aiso artistic- Lovers? 
nted, la-cuve 20x 24 inches (regular price $3 00). Society 
A s we will do free of charge if your application 1135 
is made at onee, Breadwa 
New Yo 


— fiend on approval 
I a NF Bet of Ten Copies 
a ee of Famous Paist- 
¥ a J ings. if satisfactory, 

. 3 ws . I agree to pay $1 within 

. five days, and $! amonth 

for five months. 

Tf not retained, w1!! return 

them within five days. Also 

Tount the set and include 

* Returming to the Fold,” which 

Tam to retain free if keep the set, 











How To Keep 
Household Accounts 


By CHAS. WALDO HASKINS 


Late Dean of the School of Accountancy, 
New York University 
This book will be found of great help to every 
housekeeper. It outlines in a clear, readable 
manner a simple but comprehensive system 
of keeping the household accounts. No 
previous knowledge of book-keeping is 
required. There are sample pages showing 
exactly how the system is put to practical use. 


Cloth, $1.00 net ( postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





Special 


The Real Madame Du Barry 


French Court Memoirs 


The private lives of Mad- 
ame Ju Barry, 
Marie Antoinette é ne 
Pompadour, Louis XIV., XV., 
XVI., and their contempora 
ries, comprise the back-stairs 
and-kitchen gossip side of 
French Court History And 
where so much was set afoot 
with secret design, and so 
little was done above board; 
where boudoir councils dictated 
treaties and appointed ambas- 
sadors; where statecraft was 
practised and laws were made 
in private dining-rooms, it is impossible to com- 
prehend the curious events of that period with.out 
knowing the intimate details of these underlying 
causes. ‘‘Cherchez la Femme" (seek the woman) was 
the key to the understanding the relations between 
government and the rise and fall of ministers of State 
and Church 


Marie Antoinette 


The Bastile opened so easily 
and closed so tightly that the 
penning of personal memoirs 
which laid bare the secrets 
of the most scandalous and 
profligate regime in the history 
of the world was a very serious 
matter; still some of the most 
influential courtiers and favor- 
ites have told the rea! facts 
about their own lives and 
those of their fellows with a 
frankness and abandon that 
have never been matched. 
Madame Pompadour’s favorite 
phrase, ‘‘After me the deluge,’’ expresses the devil- 
may-care attitude of the time 

Some of these memoirs were secretly hidden 
until after their authors died, others were con- 
fiseated by the police and burned by the common 
hangman in Paris. Under the editorship of Dr 

Leon Vallee, librarian at the 
National Library of France, 
the twenty volumes of these 
memoirs have been gathered, 
translated and illustrated 

The undersigned has se- 
cured afew sets of these per- 
sonal French Court Memoirs 
from a limited registered de 
Luxe edition, bound up to 
sell at $10 a volume. Through 
a mistake at the bindery 
they were bound in Ameri- 
can morocco instead of French 

Mme. Pompadeur and will be sold to the first 

inquirers at considerably less 
than half that price, upon monthly payments if 
preferred. 


A booklet describing the edition, together with price par- 
ticulars, willbe sent you if youmail the inquiry slip at once. 


Mme. Maintenon 





J. B. CHADBOURNE, 
11 East 16th St., New York. 
Please send me booklet and particulars. 


Add re88...cs0% eee 


Harper's, Nov. 
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HA RPE R’S 
WEEKLY 


Edited by George Harvey 





HARPER'S WEEKLY has become the foremost political 
journal of America. Its editorials are recognized as the 
most important expression of editorial opinion published. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN EVERY ISSUE include at 
least four full pages of photographs and drawings of the 
week’s news. The political cartoons by W. A. Rogers and 
humorous drawings by other artists of national reputation 
are a weekly feature. 


MR. W. D. HOWELLS, MR. SYDNEY BROOKS, and 
Mr. James MacArthur write regularly of literature and 
of people and events in public view. Two pages are given 
to the theatre. The foreign letter keeps one in intimate 
touch with affairs abroad. 





SPECIAL ARTICLES in each issue on science, invention 
art, finance, travel, adventure, discovery, etc., are written 
by authors who give the last word of authority. 





REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PARTS OF THE 
WORLD—Panama, the Far East, etc.—are reporting at 
| first hand the making of world history. HARPER’s 
} | WEEKLY is a daily paper and an illustrated magazine in 

| one. It presents every week an interesting, intelligent 

| and reliable summary of the important events of America 
and throughout the world. 


Order from your nearest newsdealer, or send 
your subscription direct to the publishers. 





$4.00 a Year FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 10 Cents a Copy 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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By the Leading Author of 
COSTA RICA 


\UENTOS 
TICOS 
Short Stories of Costa Rica) 
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RicaRDO FERNANDEZ GUARDIA 


slated from the Spanish by GRAY CASE 
idds an introductory chapter 
sete Fe Copley'Prints 

are ¢ admirable both for gifts and for the adornment of 
one’s own (yalls. The best art reproductions made in 
America: “ Excellent,” says John S. Sargent; 
| could not wish bettered,” writes Edwin A, 
Abbey. Fifty cents to $20.00. At Art Stores, or sent 
on Approval. Our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
in attractiveness and interest far beyond the ordinary 
announcements of publishers, is sent only upon re 
ceipt of 25 cents—stamps accepted—which charge may 
be deducted from any purchase of the Wy pose thm 
selves. Adove picture, H FE, by Burne -/Jones ) 

i right 1800 b 


CURTIS & CAMERON, '3,P'ssss.2vcies: BOSTON 
Pe Rit PIR, MER, 


1270, cloth, $2 


Map and numerous illustrations 
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Net Conceptions in Science 


By CARL SNYDER 


Lord Kelvin’s Commendation — Eng- 
foremost scientist, Lord Kelvin, 
as follows concerning New Con- 
ns im Sctence “It is full of valt- 
matter, treated in a very interesting 
ner. I am glad to have the book 
and I see that I shall find it, not only 
esting, but useful in many respects.” 
London Academy says: ‘‘We have 
rarely read a scientific book we could more 1 
heartily commend.” A TYPICAL KENTUCKY COOK 
Illustrated. Cloth, $2. 00 net (postage extra) By MINNIE C. Fox 
With an introduction by JOHN FOX, Jr., author of ‘* The 


BARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N, ¥. Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” Over six hundred dishes 
collected from Southern house-keepers. I))ustrated 


See . ’ 
Oty f. | B R oO we N 7 $1.50 net; postage ro cents 
eage 
‘ | The Canterbury Tales. The Star of Bethlehem. 
u Translated into prose by A Mesietty play, ected by Pret 


PERCY MACKAYE With i M GAYLEY for BEN 











lustrations in color by Walter GREETS players Uniform 
| Applet« Clark A splendid with “ Everyman $1.00 


Pictu res gif b “$a.so net; postage 27 cts. | Babes tm Toyland. 


By GLEN MACDONOUGH and 
Reproduction of famous Herbert Spencer. ANNA ALICE CHAPIN. With | 
t 4 ‘ t 
yaintings by old and moc By !OSIAH ROYCE A last full page pictures in coler by 
: . be 2 sbiects : word Spencer With remi Ethel Franklin Betts A de 
and ‘hit or niscences by JAMES COLLIER, lightful book for children, 
t ecretary founded on the popular play 








$: postage ro cts 1.90 net; postage 16 cts, 


One Cent Each Pictures by George Fred. The Happy Heart Family. 
120 FOR $1.00 erick Watt«. ‘y VIRGINIA GERSON. With 


verb ar me, with re pis tures “ olor by the author. A 
tion f Mr, Watts appy-”C icky tale for children. 
pictur $s.x a 90 Het; postage ro cts. 


Our new ; 
log. with to le ~ a 
trations and two sample oe 
pictures sent for 2 t 
stamp. Send for attractive Ginstrated catalegue 


GEO. P.BROWN& CO. | FQX, DUFFIELD & CO., 36 EasT 21st st.. NEW YORK 


BEVERLY, MASS. 
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Giarpers Magazine 











“The influence which the Harper periodicals have exercised in every channel 
improving thought and achievement can scarcely be measured; it has flowed con 
tinuously on, over vast areas, among millions of people, learned and unlearned 
upon all of whom it has acted as an elevating, refining force.” 





QHIS paragraph from ‘“‘The Philadelphia Ledger’ summariz 
mirably the achievements of the MaGazine. As to the plans ©! the 
MaGazInE for the coming year something may be said here. 


{ In its special articles it will maintain its own high liicrary 
standard, avoiding such subjects as politics, crime, war 
expositions, and everything of merely temporary newspaper interest. 








| 


It will print at least seven short stories in every number. 





§ It will present authoritative articles, covering every important field 
of human activity, going to original sources for its studies. The 
greatest scientists will treat of new discoveries in science; great 
historians will write on history, and at first hand will come accounts 

















Enitorial of discovery, travel, archeology, art, nature, literature, language, etc. 
. 4 Jt will avoid publishing more than one serial novel at a time. 
Policy : 





It will have pictures in color in every number. 


|) Sie Gilbert Parker 


7 IR GILBERT PARKER’S long-awaited novel, ‘‘The Overlord,’’ will 
~ begin during the year. To the many hundreds of thousands of readers 
who eagerly lodked forward to each instalment of Sir Gilbert’s last serial, 
“The Right of Way,” this announcement must prove one of unusual 
interest. The scenes of the new story are laid in a land of the most fas- 
cinating charm, and its development will show the author in a new vein. 


| A Nouvelette by Booth Carkington 


A novelette by the author of ‘‘Cherry,”’ ‘‘Monsieur Beaucaire,’’ and 
“The Gentleman from Indiana”’ will begin in an early number. This 
story, the first-fruit of Mr. Tarkington’s long stay abroad, is a delight- 
Srrials fully dainty little romance, novel in idea and brilliantly execute. 


Mrs. Gumphry Ward 


Mrs. Ward's new novel, ‘‘The Marriage of William Ashe,” has already 
attracted more attention both in this country and England than any 
serial of recent years—even more than her own novel “Lady Rose's 
Daughter.” This remarkable story, with its still more remarkable 
I} heroine, has yet to reach its most dramatic climax. 
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Che Slate-Crade of Co-Day 


HE traffic in human beings—their sale into slavery—is still being carried 
| 


on in Africa to-day. It has been stated that this trade is connive 

at by various African powers, and that organized companies secretly : 

conducting it are backed by European capital. ; 
. e 


In order to bring to light the truth concerning this slave-trade of ; 


to-day, HARPER’Ss MAGAZINE has sent 


to Africa an expedition under one 









of the best known of English travellers and war correspondents, a man 





of wide experience and a brilliant writer. Beyond this he is a man 





who has taken an active interest in civilizing work and a man of the : 
An highest motives. He will make a thorough personal investigation of : 
conditions, see for himself, and tell the truth Whatever he writes must 





be regarded as absolutely authoritative The 





revelations promise much. 










Special Articles 


N this field the purpose of the MaGaziIneE is to present always some bl 








rr j 


thing entirely new and unhackneyed, and to have the presentation made 
by the most eminent authorities whose work is unobtainable elsewhere 


and beyond this to maintain 


an 


invariably 


high 


literary 


standard. 








































































Never in its history has the MAGAzINE been able to make so strong an 
announcement of articles of this sort. Important among them will be: Te 
, Tia) | 
Heury James W. 8. Gowrlls fi OF 
in in ye 
ri — hs 
America | England | " ) 
Mr. James has just returned to| While Mr. James is rediscovering . } 
this country after an absence of|this country Mr. Howells will be ‘a 
over twenty years. He has come|travelling in England for the MaGa- ii 4 
| to America for HARPER’S MAGAZINE. | ZINE and will write of things English fi Y | 
, He will write only for HArpER’s.|as he finds them to-day—of English 4 i Li 
| What Mr. James will say of us re-|places, life, and people. These a) na 
| mains to be seen, but whatever he|groups of papers by these two | \ li 
says is certain to be not only brill-| famous writers, whose work is so 
| -_ iantly interesting, but of serious] often compared, will be among the i hi t 
| Crauel importance. He is a keen and close | most distinctive features of the a} 
student of men and the times, with| MaGazingE for 1905. Mr. Howells’s re § 
an equipment for this work pos-!articles will treat of manners and 
j sessed by no other author. customs rather than of places. 
’ MR. JANVIER IN MEXICO. Mr. Thomas A. Janvier will travel : 
; | through Mexico this winter for the MAGAzIn1 The articles which f 
i he writes will deal not with historical and political subjects, but will ; 
I describe in his delightful way the picturesque little-known corners of qh 
| ‘the land of sunshine”’ and the people he meets : 
NORMAN DUNCAN, whose Labrador papers have aroused such general f 
y | interest, will write of some new phases of life among our own people. i 
4 | C. W. ASHLEY, the artist, has just started for a trip on an old-fashioned ; 
le | whaling vessel, which will sail along the African coast. The story of Ep 
| the trip, with Mr. Ashley’s pictures, will appear in the MAGAZINE, 
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| JAMES B. CONNOLLY, the well-known sea-writer, will write t! 
of the most remarkable American harbors and great America: 


CHARLES J. POST, who left New York in May, 1903, and has « 
the hitherto untravelled interior of South America for the M 
has returned to civilization, and should reach America in a mor 
will write of his very unusual adventures and experiences. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES F. THWING, of Western Reserve Uni 
will contribute a number of articles on some of the great but 
known institutions of learning on the continent of Europe. 


THE SOUTH POLE. The French expedition to the South Pok 
the command of Dr. Charcot, will probably not be heard from befor 
spring. The first account of its experiences will be published, | 
arrangement, in HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. Professor John Bassett Moore’s artic] 
which have been published recently in the MaGazine, proved of such 
unquestioned value and interest that he has been prevailed upon to 
undertake the preparation of a group of additional articles dealir 
with other more-important phases of our diplomatic history. 


es 


CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY OF THE PAST. A number of articles 

dealing with the lives of some of the famous captains of industry of the 
past—men who developed the world’s commerce and through the 
accumulation of great fortunes gained world-wide influence. Amon 
the writers will be Professor Paul van Dyke, Olivia Howard Dunbar, et: 





All of these articles will be illustrated, and all articles on present-day sub- 
jects will be in a sense autobiographical. They will have the added interest 
of being narratives of personal experience and will carry the personal not 


Srivurce 





HIS is a field which the MaGazINE has made itsown. During the coming 
year it will publish articles by practically every great original investigator 
in every branch of science as well as by the best-known scientific writers 
The articles coming at first hand from the great scientists themselves, 
» now engaged in making experiments and researches, will be the 
tinguishing feature. Among those who will contribute are: 














SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY J. J. THOMPSON, F.R.S 
PROF. SIMON NEWCOMB SIR OLIVER LODGE 
ERNEST RUTHERFORD, F.R:S. DR. C. W. SALEEBY, M.D 
HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D., LL.D. HUGO DE VRIES, LL.D 


Amprican Soldiers of Fortune 


These papers 


deal with the adventurous careers of some of the 
American men who have achieved remarkablé deeds fighting as soldiers 
of fortune in foreign lands, and are gratefully remembered abroad when 
they are little known in their native land. The narratives wil! be 
prepared from original sources, diaries, etc., and will be illustrated from 
contemporary portraits, prints, facsimiles, etc. 
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Exrlustue 


Authors 


Men Who Made and Ruled Kings 


N the whole of history nothing is more interesting than the study 















































Essays 
and 


| Language 


WITERARY articles, reminiscences, essays, etc., will be among the most 


of the personalities of those men who by the compelling force of their 
genius became the great figures of their day, made and unmade kings, 
and were the real powers behind the throne. The MaGazing will print 
a number of articles giving a new view of many of these men, unhampered 
by the traditions of the past and relying solely on the most historical 
evidence. Among these ‘‘rulers of kings”’ will be included: Metternich, 


!Talleyrand, Machiavelli, Olivarez, Warwick, and Richelieu. 


Notable Writers 


By special arrangement several of the foremost American writers will 


write only for HAarper’s during the coming year. Among them are: 


HENRY JAMES 
W. D. HOWELLS 


MARK TWAIN 
THOMAS A. JANVIER 


DLitrrature 


charming features of the MAGAZINE; among the notable literary features 





New Cuarvtes Lams Letters. A group of hitherto unpublished 
letters by Charles Lamb, accompanied by new Lamb data and comment 
by W. Hazlitt, whose grandfather was Lamb’s contemporary and friend. 
Another remarkable literary discovery which will be printed in the 
MAGAZINE is a remarkable document by Warren Hastings, giving his 
own account of his impeachment, his impressions of Burke’s famous 
speech, et 











Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury 


, of Yale, our first authority on the 
English language, whose articles 


on questions of pronunciation have 
aroused such general attention, will write during the year a number of 
new papers on other subjects bearing upon the use of English—notably 
some questions of spelling, grammar, etc. Other articles in this most 
interesting field, all by eminent scholars, will appear from time to time. 





Epmunp Gosskg, the distinguished English critic, will write of some 


literary movements and fashions of the past, and others who will write 
essays and literary articles are: 


E. S. MARTIN 

ALICE MEYNELL 

ERNEST. RHYS 

WILLIAM SHARP 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


W. D. HOWELLS 
ANDREW LANG 
ARTHUR SYMONS 
AGNES REPPLIER 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
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Shart Stories 


DARPER’S MAGAZINE prints each month more short stories and stories 
of finer literary texture than any other illustrated magazine in the wor\q. 
There will be at least seven complete stories in each number (/ the 
MaGAziNne for 1905. Every good variety and type of short story wil] be 
included. <A few of the writers to be represented are: 


MARK TWAIN BOOTH TARKINGTON 
MARGARET DELAND MAURICE HEWLETT 
MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN EDITH WHARTON 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS ALICE BROWN 

OCTAVE THANET ALFRED OLLIVANT 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD ALICE HEGAN RICE 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD IRVING BACHELLER 
MARIE Van VORST . ABBY MEGUIRE ROACH 
SARA JEANETTE DUNCAN SARAH ORNE JEWETT 
GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN MRS. STEPNEY RAWSON 
PHILLIP VERRILL MIGHELS ROY ROLFE GILSON 

O. HENRY ARTHUR COLTON 
MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE ALICE MacGOWAN 

Van TASSEL SUTPHEN MARY R.SHIPMAN ANDREWS 
EDWARD S. MARTIN WILL N. HARBEN 
NORMAN DUNCAN OHN KENDRICK BANGS 
MARY A. BACON MARY TRACY EARLE 
MARIE MANNING ELIZABETH JORDAN 
MAY HARRIS GRACE E. CHANNING 
OLIVIA H. DUNBAR JAMES B. CABELL 
STEWART EDWARD WHITE SEWELL FORD 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL HERMAN WHITAKER 
MAY ISABEL FISK GRACE LATHROP COLLIN 


Pictures 


=O this feature of Harper’s MaGazine there is little need to draw 
attention. During the past few years the MaGaziNnE has led the way 
in the introduction of artistic illustration in color, while its pictures 
in black and white have been uniformly of the highest standard. 
By virtue of wholly unusual arrangements, these—among the greatest 
magazine artists alive to-day—will paint only for HarRPER’s: 














Epwin A. Abbey, R. A., the famous painter, will contribute all of 
his illustrative work here. 





Howarp Py te, who for years has maintained his position as per- 
haps the greatest of illustrators, will, by exclusive arrangement, 
contribute all of his illustrative work to HARPER’s. 


Miss EvizaBetH SHIPPEN GREEN, whose pictures have been so 
charming a feature of the MaGazine, will, by exclusive arrange- 
ment, contribute all of her work to HARPER’s MAGAZINE. 

W. D. Stevens, whose picture was awarded the highest medal at the 
35 Cents Society of American I]lustrators,will work exclusively for HaRPER'’s. 

a Copy ———_— 

$4.00 a Wear Lucius Hitcucock, one of the strongest and most versatile of 

painters, will contribute practically all of his work to Harper's. 

In addition, there will be pictures in color and tint by nearly every 


well-known illustrator in this country and in England. Among them 
Warper & 





Brothers 
Franklin 
Square 


Fine Work 








HENRY HUTT 

W. L. JACOBS 

F. Y. CORY 

F. C. RANSOM 

PETER NEWELL 

ALBERT HERTER 

ANDRE CASTAIGNE 

ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 
WALTER APPLETON CLARK 
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LOUIS LOEB 

A. I KELLER 

W. T. -SMEDLEY 

T. K. HANNA, Jr. 

H. REUTERDAHL 
ALBERT STERNER 
CHARLOTTE HARDING 
WM. HURD LAWRENCE 
FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN 
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A Ladder of Swords 





by 





GILBERT 
PARKER 


Author of “‘The Right of Way” 





N wholly different vein 
from the author’s last 
novel, 7 be Right of Way, 
comes this exquisite ro- 
mance, delightful in con- 
ception, swift and com- 
pelling in interest, and 
written in the finished 
style of this great novelist. 
The story recounts the 
adi aa Geer 8 Ge love of two Huguenot 
ee refugees, their fugitive life 
on the island of Jersey in the British Channel. Later the 
scene changes to England, where exciting intrigue and startling 
situations in the palace of Queen Elizabeth result in repeated 
dangers for the faithful lovers, but they finally escape the haz- 
ardous favor of the great queen and are united. The scenes 
on the island of Jersey are of idyllic freshness and beauty, 
and in the Seigneur of Rozel, the lord of the island, the author 
has produced a character of delightful humor and braggadocio. 
It is a thoroughly rounded, satisfying story, written with 
brilliancy and charm of style. 




















Illustrated by the Kinneys. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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A HISTORY OF SCIENCE 





THE WORK—ITS SCOPE 


“ A History of Science” is the story of the origin and development of scientific 
thought from the earliest times to the present day. It is the history of the 
evolution of scientific truth. It traces the growth of ideas from the first vague 
dreamings of prehistoric man down to the precise inductions of the twentieth- 
century scientist in his laboratory. From this view-point the story of human 
progress presents the most wonderful and interesting spectacle—a chapter of 
man’s history that has never before been written in its entirety. It shows 
how the principles of science were ferreted out one after another, slowly and 
painfully during the early ages, yet with increasing rapidity and brilliancy of 
induction down to the wonderful achievements of our own age. In this day of 











undisputed scientific dominance no book is more opportune or more essential 
to a right understanding of man’s greatest achievement—civilization—and 
the foundation—science—upon which its rests. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW OF SCIENCE 


No book ever written has attempted to comprehend all science within itself. 
In this respect “ A History of Science” is a unique work. It seeks out the 
first tentative graspings of prehistoric man, it traces the more certain efforts 
of the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Greeks and Romans, it follows the handing- 


edge during the ages of Galileo and Newton, and finally surveys the wonderful 
scientific advance of the nineteenth century, when, with new impetus, it branched 





out into innumerable new fields, revising, enlarging, and revolutionizing all 
human thought and knowledge. 


A BOOK THE LAYMAN CAN UNDERSTAND 


It is this story in all its varied and interesting detail which has been ordered 
and made into a continuous narrative which reads like romance. At no point 


is the story dull—from the time when the Chaldean astrologers sought portents 





in the starry heavens of midnight down to to-day, when the subtle refinements 
of electrical energy and radio-activity absorb the efforts of thousands of scientists 
in the great laboratories the world over. With the reading of this work, science 
becomes for the average man something definite, potent, and comprehensive, 
and its place and influence in the world are rightly understood. The man 
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A HISTORY OF SCIENCE 








whose knowledge is limited to one science, finds this knowledge supplemented 
and illumined, its connection with other branches of science clearly defined, 
and its evolution and place in the great scheme of the sciences set forth. Show 
ing the progress of science, its methods, its set-backs and advances, the work 
presents science in its totality and projects its course into the future, indicating 
the trend of its further progress. 


ITS SIMPLICITY AND DEPTH 


The work is scientifically accurate in statement and yet devoid of all techni- 
calities throughout. It will fascinate the general reader while commanding 
the respect of the most critical of students. Everywhere it is marked by scien- 
tific caution. There is no straining after the spectacular or picturesque at the 
expense of the truth, yet so fascinating is the story in itself, so wide the oppor- 
tunity for the play of the scientific imagination, that the narrative again and 
again has all the charm and attention-compelling power of romance. 
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A ROYAL ROAD TO KNOWLEDGE 


To follow step by step the path by which man has advanced to his present 
scientific knowledge is to take a lesson in the art of right-thinking. No other 
course in scientific attainment is so logical as this—advancing from the simple 
to the complex, evolving one principle after another. The reader is carricd 
along an alluring path—indeed, a royal road to knowledge. 





TYPOGRAPHY AND MANUFACTURE 


The five volumes, now in press, are printed from type specially cast for this 
purpose. The paper is of a superior quality, producing a fine, clear page, 
with large, generous margins. The volumes are permanently bound in 
buckram, with uncut edges and gilt tops. They are 8vo in size, light and 
easy to handle, and convenient to hold while reading. The five volumes 
are profusely illustrated with portraits of famous scientists, diagrams, fac- 
similes, pictures of scientific apparatus and experiments, etc. Price, includ- 
ing a Harper periodical, $19.00. (See offer on following page.) Sold in sets 
by subscription only. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS 
VOL. I—THE BEGINNINGS OF SCIENCE 


Prehistoric Science. Alexandrian Science. 

Egyptian Science. Pliny and Roman Science. 
Babylonian Science, The Final Stage of Ancient Medicine. 
Early Greek Science. The Arab and Mediaeval Science. 
Later Greek Science—Aristotle. The Dark Age of European Science. 


VOL. Il.—_THE RISE OF MODERN SCIENCE 


Copernicus and the New Cosmology. Galileo and the New Mechanics. 
The t of the Philosopher’s Stone. The New Astronomy—Kepler. 
The Fathers of Modern Anatomy Bacon—Descartes—-Pascal. 

and Physiology. The New Physics. 
Harvey and the New Physiology. Great Contemporaries of Newton. 


VOL. IIlL—-MODERN PROGRESS OF PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
(48th, 19th, 20th Centuries.) 
The Astronomical Epoch of Herschel. Physics, from Rumford to Kelvin. 
The Rise of Geo! x The Low-Temperature Researches. 
The New Science of Meteorology. The Chemical Age of Priestley. 
The Rise of Electricity—Franklin. Chemistry Since the Time of Davy. 


VOL. IV.—_MODERN PROGRESS OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
(18th, 19th, 20th Centuries.) 
Anatomy and Physiology. The Successors of Darwin. 
Zoology and Botany. The Rise of Scientific Medicine. 
The New Science of Paleontology. The New Sciences of Experimental Psychol- 
Biology from Lamarck to Darwin. ogy, Anthropology, Oriental Archaeology. 


VOL. V._ASPECTS OF TWENTIETH-CENTURY SCIENCE 


London as a Centre of Scientific Influence. Paris as a Centre of Scientific Influence. 

The Open Problems of Physics and Germany as a Centre of Scientific Influence. 
Chemistry. To-day’s Science in America. 

The a pe Problems of Biology. Unsolved Problems of To-day’s Science. 

Haeckel and the New Zoology. The Future of Science. 

Some Medical Laboratories and Problems. General Index. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


On receipt of One Dollar we will send you the entire set of five 
beautiful volumes, bound in buckram, illustrated with portraits of famous 
scientists, diagrams, pictures of scientific apparatus, experiments, etc. If 
you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense 
and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 a month for 
nine months. On receipt of your request for these books we will enter your name 
as a subscriber for one year, Without additional cost to you, to either HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW. In Writing, state ‘Which periodical you Want. 
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THE COMPLETE POETICAL 
Algernon Charles Swinburne 


‘THE want of a complete library edition of the works of this 

great poet has long been felt. The whole of Swinburne’s 
Poetical Works is included in these volumes, together with the 
new volume—* A Channel Passage” and other as yet unpub- 
lished pieces. The first volume Mr. Swinburne has prefaced 
by a long Introductory Letter to his friend Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, in which he relates for the first time how he came to 
produce the works upon which his fame rests. 


WORKS OF 


Vol. I. Poems anp Batiaps. First Series 
Vol. II. Soncs Berore Sunrise—Soncs or Two Nations, including A Sone or Ita 
\ III. Pogms anp Batitaps. Second and Third Series—Soncs or THE SprRINGTIDES 


\ IV. Tristram or Lyongsss (the Arthurian Poems)—Tue TaLe or BALEN—ATALANTA 
~ERECHTHEUS 


Vol. V. Srupigs in Sonc—A Century or Rounpets—Sonnets from the Volume “ Tris- 
, tramof Lyonesse '—Poemsfrom“ Tristram’’—Tue Heptaocia (with additions 
ol. VI. A MipsumMer Ho.ipay—AstTrRopHe_,and Other Poems—The Contents of the New 


Volume, A CHANNEL PassaGe, and Other Poems, which is now in the press 


Six Volumes. With Latest Portrait of Swinburne and Autograph 
Crown 8&vo, Library Binding, Uncut Edges, Gilt Tops, net, $12.00 


HARPER @& BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Author of “ Letters Home,” “ Questionable Shapes,” etc. 
| 


A new novel by this eminent novelist, which promises to be the most pop- 
ular story he has written for some time. It deals with an immensely in- 
teresting situation—that of a woman who conceals from her son the faults 
and shortcomings of his dead father. The son, ignorant of his mother’s 
unhappiness in her married life, thinks his father to have been perfect, and 
cannot endure the thought of his mother marrying again. When she is 
asked in marriage by a man who has secretly loved her for years, the sit- 
uation is complicated by the attitude of the son, now a college man, inter- 
ested in his own love affairs and oblivious to his mother’s lonely, self- 
sacrificing life. The situation is new in fiction and works out to an 
interesting conclusion. 
Crown 8vo, Special Binding, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.00 








Flower of Youth 


By ROY ROLFE GILSON 


Author of “In the Morning Glow,” “ When Love is Young” 


Mr. Gilson’s new book is by far his most important work, and is written 





along the same delightful lines of his former successes. «It is a story 
that can be compared only with Prue and [. It tells of a man who, 
failing to attain the worldly success for which he had hoped, turns to 
nature, his home, and his books, and there finds true happiness. The 
book is full of quaint humor and sentiment, and there are many parts 
dealing with child-life, handled with the same simplicity and truth found 
in Mr. Gilson’s earlier stories. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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THE AMERICAN NATION 


A History 
From Original Sources, by Associated Scholars 


Edited by 


ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor of History at Harvard University 


IN TWENTY-EIGHT VOLUMES 


ALE 





The History 


This work is the greatest, most authoritative, and only exhaustively complet: 
of America that has ever been undertaken. The work is under the editorial supe: 
of Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of History at Harvard University, in consul 
with advisory committees appointed by the Massachusetts, Virginia, Texas, and \\ 
consin Historical Societies. The history will be complete in twenty-seven volu 
each the work of an acknowledged historical scholar who is a specialist in that per 
of our nation’s history of which his volume treats. Each writer has spent years 
study in preparing for this great work, and has searched all records and historical 
The names of these scholars are an assurance of the authority, finality, and earns el 
of this great work. The plan of the narrative is chronological, the volumes fo 
| each other in close sequence, and its scope a critical, political, biographical ac 
the events and forces which have been vital in the making of our nation. The seri 
will include a set of unexcelled maps in color and in black and white. These ma] 
are ejuivalent to an expensive American Atlas, and are, moreover, the result 
very latest topographical work. Each volume is indexed and a general index 
to the whole series will be prepared, thus making the whole group useful for read 
reference. Accompanying each volume is a chapter of bibliography suited to the furthe: 
needs of the general reader. 


Editor 


Since 1880 Dr. Hart has successively filled the positions of Fellow, Instructor, Assist 

Professor,and Professor of History in Harvard University. Among more recent 

pointments are those of the New England History Teachers Association, Council 

the American Historical Association, and Lecturer at the Universities of Wi: 

Chicago, Michigan, California, Illinois, and at the Naval War College, Newport 

The following are among his writings: ‘‘ Introduction to Federal Government”’; “ E) 

Maps, Illustrating American History’’; “Formation of the Union”’; ‘Source Book 

y T An ‘rican History”; ‘ American History Told by Contemporaries”; ‘Salmon Portland 

Chase ’'; “Handbook of the History, Diplomacy, and Government of the United Stat: 
‘Actual Government as Applied under American Conditions.” 

Professor Hart is Editor of ‘‘Epochs of American History’’; ‘American H 

Leaflets’’; ‘‘ American Citizen Series’’; ‘‘ Histories for Secondary Schools.’ Sine 

he has been asSociate editor of the ‘American Historical Review,’ and a fr 

contributor to many magazines. 


Advisory Committees 


Four historical societies representative of historical interest and achievement in An 
appointed special committees to counsel and assist the editor at various stages in t! 
work. The editor held personal conferences with each of these committees, and t! 
directions and make-up of the work have been much influenced by the advice of t! 
active and valued counsellors. These committees, representing the Massachusett 
Wisconsin, Virginia, and Texas Historical Societies, include some of the most eminent 
writers of the century. : 
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THE AMERICAN NATION 
A History 


From Original Sources, by Associated Scholars 


Edited by 


ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor of History at Harvard University 


IN TWENTY- EIGHT VOLUMES 


—> 


Need of a General History 


It is a fact patent to all students of the history of our country that there is no general 
work, covering the whole ground, by a trained writer or group of writers The renowned 
American historians, such as Bancroft, Prescott, Fiske, and others, have treated limited 
ne lds or periods 

rhis need is intensified by the rapid increase in the number of newly-discovered sources 
of history, and of valuable monographs founded on masses of hitherto unused material 
Conventional views of American history are changing, and it is time to register in its 
totality the present state of information and press home the lessons of recent national 
experience It was with this purpose in view that ‘The American Nation”’ was con- 
ceived—a history that should correspond to the world’s advance in historical science 
and to the nation’s knowledge of itself. 


Method, Dates, Maps, and Details 


lhe work is divided into chronological periods, so that the volumes make an unbroken 

uence. Each volume is the work of one specialist in that particular part of our 

storv of which his volume treats. The whole work, therefore, while of enormous and 
comprehensive scope, presents a systematic and well-knit history, which at every turn 
and detail is of highest authority. Long extracts are rigidly excluded. The movement and 
sparkle of the times are caught by the frequent use of only brief quotations from sources 
lhe series of volumes includes a set of unexcelled maps in color and in black and white. 
laken together they furnish an admirable substitute for an expensive American atlas 


Five Volumes Ready in October 



















Five volumes are now completed and the remaining volumes will follow quickly. This 

first group of five is complete in itself 

Vol. | THe EvurRopEAN BACKGROUND OF AMERICAN History, by Professor E. P 
Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania It deals with the condition of European 





civilization at the time of the sailing of Columbus and just after, which led to 
his voyages and other journeys to the American continent 

Vol. Il. Basts or American History, by Professor Livingston Farrand, Columbia 
University, deals particularly with the conditions of our continent in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Indian civilization, climate, topography, etc 

Vol. II]. Sparn tn America, by Professor E. G. Bourne, Yale University, deals with the 
period of Spanish colonization between the years 1450 and 1580 

Vol. 1V. ENGLAND tn America, by Lyon G. Tyler, President of William and Mary 
College, deals with the early English colonies in Virginia and New England 

Vol. V. CotontaL Setr-GOVERNMENT, by Professor Charles M. Andrews, Bryn Mawr 

College, deals with the early self-government of the Spanish, French, English, 

and Dutch Colonies 














Each Volume is Illustrated With Frontispiece and Maps in Color and Black and White. 
Crown 8vo, Polished Buckram, Leather Labels, with Gilt Lettering, Gilt 
Tops, Uncut Edges, Five Volumes in Box, net, $9.00 
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HISTORY 
of the 


AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


by 
Wooprow WILSON | 


(24.D., Litt.D., LL.D. President of Princeton University) WOODKOW WILSON 


A new, epoch-making work—the only complete narrative 
history of the great Republic in existence to-day 


RESIDENT WOODROW WILSON has devoted the best years of his life 
to the preparation of his great work, “A History of the American People, 
from the earliest times to the accession of President Roosevelt. The work 

is monumental in character and scope, represents the genius of the greatest 
historical writer of the present time, and is written in that delightfully flowing 
style which translates historical facts into the romance of a nation. Hundreds 
upon hundreds of new portraits, prints, maps (in colors), plans, and pictures 
make the pictorial features alone tell their wonderful story— the birth and 
growth of what is now the United States of America. There is a photogravure 
frontispiece to each volume, and portraits in India tint and black. Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson's is the first complete narrative history of the United States in existenc: 

In order to meet the continued demand for this work, the publishers have 
now in readiness a 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION EDITION 
WITH PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAITS OF THE PRESIDENTS 


In addition to the illustrations noted above, the new edition contains full- pag 
photogravure portraits of the Presidents—twenty -five in all—from Washingt 
is Roosevelt, materially enhancing the richness of the work. The five volum: 
are now issued in bindings of new design and beauty : 


Green crepe buckram, with leather label, per set - $25.00 
‘ ’ « 
Half red American Library leather, : - 33.00 
oO U WY Oo FFE R We will send you the entire set of five volumes, charges prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1 00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send 
them hack at our expense, and we will return the &1.00. If you do like them}, send us $2.00 every mont 
until the full amount is paid. On receipt of this dollar, we will send you, without cost, beginning at 


a year’s subscription to either Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weekly. Harper's Bazar, or The Worth american 
Review. In writing, state which binding and which periodical you want. Address 


a HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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nsolicited praise from distinguished scholars for Irving Bacheller’s 


New in its theme Unlike any example 
and treatment of modern fiction 


A Tale of the Coming of Christ 
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“Tt is a book of extraordinary power and beauty. <A most fascinating history 
the struggle and triumph of a noble soul in the midst of awful forces of evil. 
is exquisitely written and gives a most remarkable and vivid picture of the moral 
nd social life at that supreme crisis in the world’s history.’’-—Rev. 1. T. Beckwith, 
D.D., Ph.D., Professor of the Literature and Interpretation of the New Testament, 


\ 


neral Theological Seminary, New York. 
‘It seems to me that, apart from having told an excellent story, Mr. Bacheller 
1as caught the spirit and temper of the time—a thing which is so essential to success 
a work of this character.’’—Kev. ]. Winthrop Platner, D.D., Professor of History, 
idover Theological Seminary. 


‘‘Mr. Bacheller’s latest volume, Vergzlius, is a marvellously fascinating book, 
which irresistibly leads one on from page to page until the final paragraph is read. 
What one finds packed away in the pages of Fisher, Schaff, Mosheim, Gieseler, Neander, 
and other great church historians, is found here in simple and most attractive form.” 
—Rev. David G. Wylie, D.D., Scotch Presiyterian Church, New York. 


‘Every effort to work back into the real life of the first century and reproduce 
the environment of early Christian literature must be welcomed by all New Testament 
students. I hope that your contribution to this great end will be widely appreciated. 
I have read it with dcep interest.”—Rev. Ekdward I. Bosworth, Dean Oberlin 
Theological Seminary. 


“It is a noble and fascinating book. To my thinking much superior to Ben- 
Hur, and I trust the public will agree with me.’’—Chas. Kelsey Gaines, Professor 
of Greek and author of *‘ Gorgo,”’ St. Lawrence University. 


“T have just finished Vergilius, and I wish I could thank you as I’d like. It 
has done me more good than I can ever hope my sermons will do others. It has 
vivified the world’s need and the change love brings in as nothing else has.’’— Kev. 
Edward M. Parrott, Rector of Trinity Church, Rochester, N. Y 

‘“My wife and I have read it with delight and believe that it is a book that will 
do good wherever it goes. The charm of its style is not less than that of the other 
writings that have made Mr. Bacheller a favorite author.’’—Rev. Charles S. Wing, 
D.D., Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


“T have read it with great pleasure. You have drawn a vivid and graphic 
jicture of Roman society and the conditions in Judea at about the opening of the 
Christian era, and I have been especially impressed with the way in which you 
have made human love the redeeming force in leading hearts and lives out of Roman 
corruption and preparing them for the divine love which was to come in the person 
of the new King.’’—Rev. John S. Sewall, D.D., Professor of Sacred Rhetoric, Bangor 
Theclogical Seminary, Bangor, Me. 


“It isa noble book, stirring, wholesome, and reverent. What a Christmas present it 
will make:’’"—Rev. James Clarence Jones, Rector St. Mary's Church, Brooklyn, N. \ 


“Mr. Bacheller has brought to life the dead past and made it speak again. His 
picture of social and other conditions in the time of Augustus is, so far as I am able 
to judge, vivid and accurate.’’—Rev. W. Y. Chapman, D.D., Lajayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Buffalo. N. Y. 
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Modern Fables in Slang 


BY 


GEORGE ADE 


IN THREE UNIFORM VOLUMES 


1. THE GIRL PROPOSITION 
2. PEOPLE YOU KNOW 
3. BREAKING INTO SOCIETY 





= 


E are just issuing a new edition of the famous “ Fables 

\X in Slang,” by George Ade. Mr. Ade has made for himself 
a permanent name in American literature as a humorist, 
satirist, and playwright. The fables are not only funny, but each 
There is a laugh on every page. 
words to emphasize their popularity. 


teaches a lesson. It is a waste of 
They are a permanent addi- 
W. D. Howells, in America, 
and Andrew Lang, in England, pay the highest tributes to Mr. Ade’s 
originality and satiric Americanism. 

The volumes are of convenient, medium size, handsomely bound 
in ornamented cloth, with humorous illustrations by McCutcheon, 


Holme, and other artists. The set forms a permanent edition of 


tion to America’s lighter literature. 


value to any library. 


-— ~—-——— 


: 

















OUR OFFER: On receipt of $1.00 we will send you George Ade’s 


MODERN FABLES IN SLANG in three uniform vol- 

| umes—all charges prepaid. If vou do not like the books, send them back at 
our expense and we will send back the $1.00. If you do like them, send us one 
dollar a month until the total amount, $5.00, is paid. In addition to the three 
volumes of Fables we will enter your name, without additional cost to you, for 
one year’s subscription to either HARPER’s MAGAzINE, HarpPER’s WEEKLY, OF 
Harper's Bazar. The total cost to you for both books and periodical is five 
dollars. In writing please state which periodical you want. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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Four New and Amusing Books 
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Jess G Co. True Bills 


by by 
J. J. BELL GEORGE ADE 


Author of “ Wee Macgreegor” Author of “ Breaking Into Society,” Etc, 





new story in Scotch dialect that In this new volume are some of the 
: funniest fables George Ade has ever 
written. They cover situations of a 
domestic, or business, or sporting 
r, and charm. The gossip of nature, and exhibit the author’s hard 
e village characters, who are all common-sense as well as his fresh and 
’ wonderful faculty of amusing his 
readers. Among his new subjects are 
e same dry humor and keen repartee the woman whose husband told anec- 
hich marked the author’s success in dotes, the family that lost a good cook 
Wee Macgreegor.” “Jess & Co.” the millionaire who had a hard-luck 
: story, the young man who paid out 
money to be called a perfect gentle- 
taining as its predecessors. man, etc 


il rank with the popular ‘‘Wee 


lacgreegor’’ stories in originality, 


hly amusing types, abounds in 


n every respect as bright and enter- 


lémo, Cloth, $1.25 Illustrated. l6mo, Cloth, $1.00 


| 
nieteel cen 
Ghe | May Iverson— 


Sorrows » Sap’ed | Her Book 





by by 
JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE ELIZABETH JORDAN 


. - or of “ Tales of Clois " Et 
iuthor of “ Her Majesty the King” | Author of Tales of the Cloister,” Etc. 


A story of school-girl life in a great 
convent. It is told in the words of 
hearty laughter throughout the country May Iverson, a girl of fourteen with 
than any other book of that season. In oo “literary” em (ees ms , babe - 
 # a el : icious, unconscious humor of the book 
Che Sorrows of Sap’ed” Mr. Roche is one of its great charms. May takes 
elates, in mock reverential style, the herself and her friends very seriously 
ubles of an Oriental monarch with She tells her story of life at St. Cathe- 
successive wives. The story is rine’s in her inimitable style, with 
, occasional flights of ‘fine writing, 
which quickly drop again to the school- 
girl level. She discusses almost every 
vital crisis in school-girl life. and ex- 
plains them according to her own 
unique philosophy. The book is a re- 
| markable study of girl nature. It will 
appeal alike to old and young 


Illustrated in Color. Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.50 | Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Her Majesty the King’’ caused more 





eppered with innumerable wise 
maxims on matrimony and on various 
matters which are wont to vex royalty 
ind other people. Mr. Roche’s humor 
irresistible 
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TWO NEW AND DELIGHTFUL ROMANCES 


—— 


























The 
Truants 


by 
A. E. W. MASON 


Author of “ Four Feathers” 


An exhilarating story of London life 
by the author of ‘‘ Four Feathers,” 
which achieved unusual popularity. 
The Truants are two young mar- 
ried people living with the rich, 
overbearing father of the husband, 
often playing truant to escape his 
hard surveillance. His tyranny 
finally results in the young hus- 
band’s departure to seek inde- 
pendent success. He joins the 
Foreign Legion in Africa, and in his 
absence his young wife falls un- 
der the influence of an adven- 
turer. The plot is_ intensely 
interesting throughout, growing 
more and more involved with 
every chapter. 


Ilustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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The Lady of | 
Loyalty House 


by 
JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 
“If I Were mua? °Te Proud Prince” 

A sparkling romance of Puritan 
and Cavalier days at the outbreak 
of the great Civil War in England, 
1642. The plot hinges upon the 
capture of a young officer of the 
Parliamentary forces at Harby Hall, 
where the fair Lady Brilliana Harby 
boldly flies the King’s flag. Love 
makes its way through all barriers 
of faction and strife, as the story 
reveals. The incidental characters 
are novel and amusing, and give 
telling effect to a series of cleverly 
contrived and brilliant episodes. 
The story possesses romantic graces 
and charm throughout, and will 
find a welcome at the hands of 
every lover of romance. 
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KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


Ra veraravtzres oe 
CLARENCE F UNDERWOOD 


Two men, not related, but looking absolutely alike—one married, 
the other a bachelor—secretly change places. The novel develops 
along lines new to fiction, and is a forceful, compelling story ; not 
a story of style and words, but a story of doing, a history of 
life in action. The moral problem involved is a strange one. 


A CURIOUS LETTER 


August 3, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Bazar: 


“You may, and I hope you have, some little remembrance of my name. But 
this will be the very oddest letter you have ever received. I am reading that most 
c'ever and wonderfully well written novel ‘The Masquerader.’ I have very seri- 
ous heart trouble.and may live years—and may die any minute. I should deeply 
regret going without knowing the general end of that story. May I know it? 
Will be as close as the grave itself if I may. I really feel that I may not live 
to know the unravelling of that net. If I may not know it for reasons good and 
sufficient to yourself and by no means necessary to explain, may I please have the 
numbers as they come to you, and in advance of the general delivery? I congrat- 
ulate you on the story—it is to my mind the very best and most intensely inter- 
esting story I have read for many and many a year; indeed I cannot think of any 
book I ever read which held my attention so utterly. I have my own theory of the 
end. I think Loder is in some way the real Chilcote. ...1 just felt that (1 have had 
so many troubles) it would be just my /uck to die, and not to know the end.” 


The Editor of Harper's Bazar was so much interested in the letter 
that the advance proofs.of The Masquerader were sent to the lady. 
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The Georgians 


By WILL N. HARBEN 
Author of ‘‘ Abner Daniel,’’ etc. 


The scene of Mr, Harben’s new novel is that of 
* Abnet Daniel.” Abner is one of the chief char- 
acters in this new book, The story deals with 
the troubles of two lovers, The girl's father 
disapproves of her infatuation and endeavors to 
separate the lovers, but Abner, with generous im- 
pulse, ingeniously brings them together, There 
are several subsidiary characters, who provide a 
great deal of mirthful entertainment. Abner 
himself, with his shrewd humor, pervades the 
whole story, which is the strongest story of 
Southern lite Mr. Harben has written. 


Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.50 





Nostromo 


A Tale of the Seaboard 


By JOSEPH CONRAD 
Author of ‘‘Lord Jim,’” etc. 


A novel of present-day adventure, the scenes being 
laid in a South American republic, where the odd 
contrast of mediaeval ‘civilization, side by side 
with new gigantic mining and railway enterprises, 
is set forth. The story is one of revolution and 
intrigue, and throughout the author’s marvellous 
powers of description are shown, The scenes in 
the little seaport town, the tropical shore, and the 
mountains of the interior are wonderfully vivid. 





Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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FOUR INTERESTING @ INSTRUCTIVE BOOKS | 


vs | 
Imperator et Rex 


(WILLIAM II. OF GERMANY) 


By the Author of 


“THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS,” ‘A KEYSTONE OF EMPIRE,’’ Etc. 





nonymous author of The Martyrdom of an Empress, whose unrivalled knowledge of 
ean royalty and skill in portraiture have produced remarkable and widely read 
if the Austrian Emperor and Empress, in this volume pictures Emperor William 


es 


illy is—his sympathetic character, his family, and charming home life. No monarch 
yen the subject of more misconception and wilful calumny than Emperor William of 
iny. Heis shown to be a warm-hearted and impulsive man rather than a keen-minded 


ustute ruler bent on promoting the grandeur of his empire 


Illustrated with Autograph Portraits of the Emperor and Members 
of the Imperial Family. Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.25 net 


es ss 


The Cycle of Life According to Modern Science 
By C. W. SALEEBY 


e essays deal chiefly with the greater problems of the universe, the future fate of the 

the moon, the earth, the laws of gravity and the ether , the sublimity of the universal 

science has revealed it in part to us, the study of those great, incomprehensible 

lers—the nebula—and similar subjects. Mr. Saleeby presents his material in a manner 

short of fascinating. His breadth of view, his clear language, his respect for dis- 

ered fact, and his open-minded attitude towards the yet undiscovered, make his volume 
f the most readable and inspiring books of the day 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo0, $2.00 net 


se SF SF 
* 
Success Among Nations _ sy emi eeicn, LL». 
\ study of the three questions in which the average man’s chief interest in history centres, 


mely: Which were the successful nations ? What were the causes of their success ? Which 
ns are likely to be the most successful nations of the future? The subject is of timely 

terest, and is treated in a popular manner. Dr. Reich is a Doctor of Laws of the Univer- 
of Vienna, and has made a special study of the philosophy of history. 


Crown Sbo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.00 net 
se Ss 


Kings and Queens I Have Known 
By HELENE VACARESCO 


iuthor, a lady-in-waiting to Queen Elizabeth of Roumania, records in this vivacious vol- 
e her impressions of her royal mistress and of many other kings, queens, and princesses 
m she has known on terms of more or less familiarity. The volume is a personal account 
‘oughout, and gives those details which rarely escape the eye of a woman. The result is 
ture of royalty on the human side. The volume is illustrated with portraits of royalty. 


Crown Sbo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.00 net 
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GIFT BOOKS 





THE CASTLE 
COMEDY ~x ~« 


By THOMPSON BUCHANAN 





An engaging story, written along com 
edy lines, of the time of Napoleon, T) 
sprightly way in which the story is told, 
the dashing impudence of the hero, a 
the charm of the heroine combine wit) 
the charm of the volume to make it w 
usually attractive as a gift. 

The book itself outwardly has perha; 
the most beautiful cover seen this year- 
lavender silk cloth with ivory and gold 
ornaments, 











With Illustrations in Color and Marginal 
Decorations by Elizabeth Shippen Green. 
Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, in Box, $2.00 net 





“ The Castle Comedy.” Copyright, 1904, by Harper & Brothers 











A JOURNEY OVER FmE 
IN SEARCH OF HILL FO THE 
CHRISTMAS POOR-HOUSE 


By OWEN WISTER By WILL CARLETON 


















Owen Wister has written nothing about This is the poem that first made Will 








the West more delightful, humorous, and Carleton famous, Its appeal to the best 
pathetic by turns than this Christmas in human nature is of enduring quality. 
tale. It is the story of a big-hearted cow- The author has written a preface espe- 
boy’s quest of a good time at Christmas cially for this edition, in which he tells 
and how he found it in the acquaintance some interesting things about the early 
of a little city bootblack, whom he even- vogue and criticism of this poem, and its 





tually took back to his mountain home, 





authenticity as to facts, 











Ill'd. Printed in Black and Tint, Decorated Illustrated. Marginal Decorations in Color. 
Borders. Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, in Box, $2.00 Square 8vo,in Box . . . $2.00 net 
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THE LUXURY 
OF CHILDREN 


MARTIN 








5. 








With a genial charm and humor akin to 


that of Charles Lamb, Mr. Martin has 


written a series of essays which have to 





do with the many sweet, loving phases of 





child-lite in the home. The book will 
light all fathers and mothers. Its 








quiet good-humor and charming style 


nake it a beautiful tribute to home life. 












With Eight Illustrations in Color and Marginal 
Decorations in Tint by Sarah S. Stilwell. 
Square 8vo . . . . . . $1.75 net 
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4, by Harper & Brothers 
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MARK TWAIN VICTOR HUGO 























Chis wondertul little dog story by Mark Ihis is the famous story of Jean Valjean ie 
[wain is published in attractive holiday and the bishop’s silver candlesticks, from + i 


style, with illustrations in color by W. T. Victor Hugo’s masterpiece, “ Les Mise- 






Smedley, It is a perfect type of a pertect rables,” The episode is a complete ‘cf 







story. It is told from the dog’s stand- story in itself, and the scene between the 
point, and makes a wide appeal to all bishop and the ex-convict is one of the t 
classes of readers, most impressive in all lit rature, 














With Illustrations in Color by W. T. Square 16mo, Bound in Gray-and-White 
Smedley. Cloth. . . . . .» $1.00 Cartridge Paper Boards. . , . $1.00 
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Huckleberry Finn 

Life on the Mississippi 

A Gonnecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Gourt 
The Prince and The Pauper 

Tom Sawyer Abroad 

The Man That Gorrupted Hadleyburg 


TWAIN needs no introduction to American readers. He has to-day 
perhaps the largest audience of any living writer. His literary activity 
has covered a period of over forty years, during which a numerous 
succession of humorists have enjoyed a brief popularity and disappeared, 

leaving hardly a memory behind. The stories selected for publication in this 
uniform edition of Mark Twain’s Best Books reveal his most characteristic touch on 
a vast variety of subjects. 


THEIR) HUMOR IS IRRESISTIBLE 


The set contains six beautiful volumes. The size of each volume is 84 x 54 inches. 
The books are printed on paper made especially for this edition. The pages are 
unusually large, clear, and easy to read—printed from a special set of plates. There 
are 18 full-page illustrations by the following representative artists: Dan Beard, E. 
W. Kemble, E. H. Garrett, Frank T. Merrill, A. B. Frost, and F. Luis Mora. The 
volumes are handsomely bound in a special quality of silk-finished cloth, with 
gilt tops, untrimmed edges, and gold cover decorations. There are 38 complete 
stories in the set—they are the best ones Mark Twain has written. This is a com- 
panion set to the Funniest Books; they are the same in size, quality, and price. 


EVERYBODY CAN AFFORD THEM 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of six volumes, all charges pre- 

paid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when 

they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will 

return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00 every month for 11 months. In order 

to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for these books 

we will enter you as a subscriber for one year, without additional cost to you, for either 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S BAZAR, or THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. In writing, please state which periodical you want. 
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Four New and Amusing Books 


Jess & Co. True Bills 


by by 
J. J. BELL GEORGE ADE 


Author of “ Wee Macgreegor” Author of “ Breaking Into Society,” Etc, 
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new story in Scotch dialect that In this new volume are some of the 
“Wee funniest fables George Ade has ever 
written. They cover situations of a 
domestic, or business, or sporting 

r, and charm. The gossip of nature, and exhibit the author’s hard 
e village characters, who are all common-sense as well as his fresh and 


wonderful faculty of amusing his 
ghly amusing types, abounds in 


ll rank with the popular 


lacgreegor’’ stories in originality 





readers. Among his new subjects are 
the woman whose husband told anec- 
hich marked the author's success in dotes, the family that lost a good cook, 
Wee Macereegor.” “Jess & Co.” the millionaire who had a hard-luck 

, : story, the young man who paid out 
money to be called a perfect gentle- 
taining as its predecessors. man, 


1e same dry humor and keen repartee 


n every respect as bright and enter- 


etc 


lémo, Cloth, $1.25 Illustrated. l6mo, Cloth, $1.00 
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Ghe |May lverson— 
Sorrows » Sap’ed 


et Book 





by 
JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE 


: by 
| ELIZABETH JORDAN 


»” of “Tales of ois. ” Be 
Author of “Her Majesty the King” Author of Tales of the Cloister,” Etc. 


A story of school-girl life in a great 
convent. It is told in the words of 
May Iverson, a girl of fourteen with 
than any other book of that season. In —_ “literary” es P —— = 
. ~ rc ' , icious, unconscious humor of the book 
The Sorrows of Sap’ed’”’ N »che Ao 
choosed pied” Mr. Roche is one of its great charms. May takes 
herself and her friends very seriously 
roubles of an Oriental monarch with She tells her story of life at St Cathe- 
successive wives. The story is rine’s in her inimitable style, with 
, occasional flights of ‘fine writing, 
which quickly drop again to the school- 
iXIMS On matrimony and on various girl level She discusses almost every 
. nite ’NeEIC 3 7 : ‘fo « “Ss 
matters which are wont to vex rovalty vital crisis in school-girl life. and ex 
sian ; Mr. Roche’ “ ' plains them according to her own 
tner people MT oche s humor unique philos« yphy The book is a re- 
markable study of girl nature. It will 
appeal alike to old and young. 


Illustrated in Color. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.50 Illustrated. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.50 


Her Majesty the King’’ caused more 


hearty laughter throughout thecountry 


relates, in mock reverential style, the 


eppered with innumerable wise 
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TWO NEW AND DELIGHTFUL ROMANCE: 




















The 
Truants 


by 
A. E. W. MASON 


‘uthor of “ Four Feathers" 


An exhilarating story of London life 
by the author of ‘‘ Four Feathers,” 
which achieved unusual popularity. 
The Truants are two young mar- 
ried people living with the rich, 
overbearing father of the husband, 
often playing truant to escape his 
hard surveillance. His tyranny 
finally results in the young hus- 
band’s departure to seek inde- 
pendent success. He joins the 
Foreign Legion in Africa, and in his 
absence his young wife falls un- 
der the influence of an adven- 
turer. The plot is_ intensely 
interesting throughout, growing 
more and more involved with 
every chapter. 











The Lady of | 
Loyalty House 


by 
JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 
“I Il Were Rig” “Te Proud Prince” 

A sparkling romance of Puritan 
and Cavalier days at the outbreak 
of the great Civil War in England, 
1642. The plot hinges upon the 
capture of a young officer of the 
Parliamentary forces at Harby Hall, 
where the fair Lady Brilliana Harby 
boldly flies the King’s flag. Love 
makes its way through all barriers 
of faction and strife, as the story 
reveals. The incidental characters 
are novel and amusing, and give 
telling effect to a series of cleverly 
contrived and brilliant episodes. 
The story possesses romantic graces 
and charm throughout, and will 
find a welcome at the hands of 
every lover of romance. 


IMustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Ohe 
MASQUERADERt 
paeT ees a THURSTON 


CLARENCE F UNDERWOOD 


As 


Two men, not related, but looking absolutely alike—one married, 
the other a bachelor—secretly change places. The novel develops 
along lines new to fiction, and is a forceful, compelling story; not 
a story of style and words, but a story of doing, a history of 
life in action. The moral problem involved is a strange one. 


A CURIOUS LETTER 


August 3, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Bazar: 


“You may, and Ihope you have, some little remembrance of my name. But 
this will be the very oddest letter you have ever received. I am reading that most 
c'ever and wonderfully well written novel ‘The Masquerader.’ I have very seri- 
ous heart trouble.and may live years—and may die any minute. I should deeply 
regret going without knowing the general end of that story. May I know it? 
Will be as close as the grave itself if I may. I really feel that I may not live 
to know the unravelling of that net. If I may not know it for reasons good and 
sufficient to yourself and by no means necessary to explain, may I please have the 
numbers as they come to you, and in advance of the general delivery? I congrat- 
ulate you on the story—it is to my mind the very best and most intensely inter- 
esting story I have read for many and many a year; indeed I cannot think of any 
book I ever read which held my attention so utterly. I have my own theory of the 
end. I think Loder is in some way the real Chilcote. ...1 just felt that (I have had 
sO many troubles) it would be just my /uck to die, and not to know the end.” 


The Editor of Harper's Bazar was so much interested in the letter 
that the advance proofs of The Masquerader were sent to the lady, 
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The Georgians 


By WILL N. HARBEN 
Author of ‘‘ Abner Daniel,”’ etc. 


The scene of Mr, Harben’s new novel is that of 
* Abner Daniel.” Abner is one of the chief char- 
acters in this new book, The story deals with 
the troubles of two lovers, The girl's father 
disapproves of her infatuation and endeavors to 
separate the lovers, but Abner, with generous im- 
pulse, ingeniously brings them together. There 
are several subsidiary characters, who provide a 
great deal of mirthful entertainment. Abner 
himself, with his shrewd humor, pervades the 
whole story, which is the strongest story of 
Southern lite Mr. Harben has written. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Nostromo 


A Tale of the Seaboard 


By JOSEPH CONRAD 
Author of ‘Lord Jim,’’ etc. 





A novel of present-day adventure, the scenes being 
laid in a South American republic, where the odd 
contrast of medizval civilization, side by side 
with new gigantic mining and railway enterprises, 
is set forth. The story is one of revolution and 
intrigue, and throughout the author’s marvellous 
powers of description are shown, The scenes in 
the little seaport town, the tropical shore, and the 
mountains of the interior are wonderfully vivid. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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FOUR INTERESTING @ INSTRUCTIVE BOOKS 


6 


Imperator et Rex 


(WILLIAM II. OF GERMANY) 


By the Author of 
«THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS,’ ‘A KEYSTONE OF EMPIRE,’’ Etc. 


inonymous author of The Martyrdom of an Empress, whose unrivalled knowledge of 
ean royalty and skill in portraiture have produced remarkable and widely read 

hies of the Austrian Emperor and Empress, in this volume pictures Emperor William 
really is—his sympathetic character, his family, and charming home life. No monarch 
en the subject of more misconception and wilful calumny than Emperor William of 

ny He is shown to be a warm-hearted and impulsive man rather than a keen-minded 
istute ruler bent on promoting the grandeur of his empire 


Illustrated with Autograph Portraits of the Emperor and Members 
of the Imperial Family. Crown 8&vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.25 net 


se SF Ss 


The Cycle of Life According to Modern Science 
By C. W. SALEEBY 


ese essays deal chiefly with the greater problems of the universe, the future fate of the 

the moon, the earth, the laws of gravity and the ether , the sublimity of the universal 

; science has revealed it in part to us, the study of those great, incomprehensible 

nders—the nebula—and similar subjects. Mr. Saleeby presents his material in a manner 

short of fascinating. His breadth of view, his clear language, his respect for dis- 

ered fact, and his open-minded attitude towards the yet undiscovered, make his volume 
f the most readable and inspiring books of the day 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $2.00 net 


ses Fs 
°* 
Success Among Nations _ sy em eeicn, LL. 
\ study of the three questions in which the average man’s chief interest in history centres, 


mely: Which were the successful nations ? What were the causes of their success ? Which 
tions are likely to be the most successful nations of the future? The subject is of timely 
terest, and is treated in a popular manner. Dr. Reich is a Doctor of Laws of the Univer- 
f Vienna, and has made a special study of the philosophy of history. 
Crown Sbo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.00 net 


se Ss 


Kings and Queens I Have Known 
By HELENE VACARESCO 


‘author, a lady-in-waiting to Queen Elizabeth of Roumania, records in this vivacious vol- 
e her impressions of her royal mistress and of many other kings, queens, and princesses 
m she has known on terms of more or less familiarity. The volume isa personal account 
ughout, and gives those details which rarely escape the eye of a woman. The result is 
1 picture of royalty on the human side. The volume is illustrated with portraits of royalty. 


Crown Sbo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.00 net 
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GIFT BOOKS 





THE CASTLE 
COMEDY ~« ~« 


By THOMPSON BUCHANAN 








An engaging story, written along con 
edy lines, of the time of Napoleon, 7 
sprightly way in which the story is told, 
the dashing impudence of the hero, a 
the charm of the heroine combine wit) 
the charm of the volume to make it u: 
usually attractive as a gift. 

The book itself outwardly has perha; 
the most beautiful cover seen this year- 
lavender silk cloth with ivory and gol 
ornaments, 








With Illustrations in Color and Marginal 
Decorations by Elizabeth Shippen Green. 
Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, in Box, $2.00 net 





From “ The Castle Comedy." Copyright, 1904, by Harper & Brothers 











A JOURNEY SOVER THE 
IN SEARCH OF HILL TO THE 
CHRISTMAS POOR-HOUSE 


By OWEN WISTER By WILL CARLETON 


















Owen Wister has written nothing about This is the poem that first made Will 








the West more delightful, humorous, and Carleton famous, Its appeal to the best 
pathetic by turns than this Christmas in human nature is of enduring quality 
tale. It is the story of a big-hearted cow- The author has written a preface espe- 
boy’s quest of a good time at Christmas cially for this edition, in which he tells 
and how he found it in the acquaintance some interesting things about the early 
of a little city bootblack, whom he even- vogue and criticism of this poem, and its 








tually took back to his mountain home. authenticity as to facts. 








Ill'd. Printed in Black and Tint, Decorated Illustrated. Margirial Decorations in Color. 
Borders. Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, in Box, $2.00 Square 8vo,in Box . . . $2.00 net 
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THE LUXURY 
OF CHILDREN 


By E. S. MARTIN 








With a genial charm and humor akin to 
that of Charles Lamb, Mr. Martin has 
written a series of essays which have to 
lo with the many sweet, loving phases of 
child-lite in the home. The book will 
lelight all fathers and mothers, Its 
quiet good-humor and charming style 
make it a beautiful tribute tq home life. 





With Eight Illustrations in Color and Marginal 
Decorations in Tint by Sarah S. Stilwell. 
Soames Gap... . - »« Shea 











A 
DOGS TALE 


By MARK TWAIN 











his wondertul little dog story by Mark 
[wain is published in attractive holiday 
style, with illustrations in color by W. T. 
Smedley, It is a perfect type of a perfect 
story. It is told from the dog’s stand- 
point, and makes a wide appeal to all 
classes of readers, 





With Illustrations in Color by W. T. 
Smedley. Cloth. . .. . «+ $1M@ 
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THE STORY OF THE 
CANDLESTICKS 





By VICTOR HUGO 








his is the famous story of Jean Valjean 
and the bishop’s silver candlesticks, from 
Victor Hugo’s masterpiece, “ Les Mise- 
rables,” The episode is a complete 
story in itself, and the scene between the 
bishop and the ex-convict is one of the 


most impressive in all literature. 





Square |l6mo, Bound in Gray-and-White 
Cartridge Paper Boards. . , . $1.00 
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MARK TWAIN’S 
e6vots. BEST BOOKS © vos. 














Huckleberry Finn 

Life on the Mississippi 

A Gonnecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Gourt 
The Prince and The Pauper 

Tom Sawyer Abroad 

The Man That Gorrupted Hadleyburg 


TWAIN needs no introduction to American readers. He has to-day 
perhaps the largest audience of any living writer. His literary activity 
has covered a period of over forty years, during which a numerous 
succession of humorists have enjoyed a brief popularity and disappeared, 

leaving hardly a’ memory behind. The stories selected for publication in this 
uniform edition of Mark Twain’s Best Books reveal his most characteristic touch on 
a vast variety of subjects. 


THEIR. HUMOR IS IRRESISTIBLE 


The set contains six beautiful volumes. The size of each volume is 8} x 54 inches. 
The books are printed on paper made especially for this edition. The pages are 
unusually large, clear, and easy to read—printed from a special set of plates. There 
are 18 full-page illustrations by the following representative artists: Dan Beard, E. 
W. Kemble, E. H. Garrett, Frank T. Merrill, A. B. Frost, and F. Luis Mora. The 
volumes are handsomely bound in a special quality of silk-finished cloth, with 
gilt tops, untrimmed edges, and gold cover decorations. There are 38 complete 
stories in the set—they are the best ones Mark Twain has written. This is a com- 
panion set to the Funniest Books; they are the same in size, quality, and price. 


EVERYBODY CAN AFFORD THEM 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of six volumes, all charges pre- 

paid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when 

they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will 

return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00 every month for 11 months. In order 

to you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for these books 

we will enter you as a subscriber for one year, without additional cost to you, for either 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S BAZAR, or THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. In writing, please state which periodical you want. 
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THE BLUE DRAGON 


by 
Kirk Munroe 


Kirk Munroe went to China especially to write this book of adventure and travel for 
boys. The heroes are an American boy and a Chinese boy who become fast friends 
at an American school. Later the scene is transterred to China, and the siege of the 
foreign legations at Pekin plays an important part in the narrative. A delightful 
story, full of information about the great Chinese Empire. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.25 


RIVER- LITTLE 
LAND PRECIOUS 


by by 
Robert W. Chambers Gertrude Smith 


This delightful book tells about the Every child who has read the “ Lovable 
animals living in and around the Tales of Janey and Josey and Joe” will 
streams, and the same attractive plan is be eager to know what new adventures 
followed as in Mr. Chambers’s “ Or- these delightful little people next expe- 
chard-land © and “* Outdoorland *’—that rience, In this story Janey goes on a 
is, the animals tell their own stories to long trip with her parents to California, 
Peter and Geraldine, two little children. where she has many new experiences, 
The plan of these nature books is an but she misses Josey and Joe so much 
original and valuable one, and has that the other children are sent for, 
proved most successful, Miss Green’s The trio are overjoyed to be reunited 
pictures alone insure a wide popularity again, and they immediately set to 
tor the volume. having the best times imaginable, 


With 8 Full-page Colored Illustrations 
by Elizabeth Shippen Green 


With 15 Full-page Colored Illustrations. 
Square 8vo, $1.50 net 


Square 8vo, $1.30 net 


JOSEPHINE 


by 
Ellen Douglas Deland 


Josephine and her little sister go to live with an uncle in the East. He is somewhat 
dubious at the prospect of adding two more boys to his family, for the names—* Jo 
and Georgie —naturally lead him to think the new-comers are boys. When the 
two girls arrive, their appearance causes some consternation, but they win their way 
into every one’s heart, and everything comes out all right. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.25 
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LEADING FICTION OF THE YEAR 
The Light of the Star HAMLIN GARLAND 


‘It shows the same force that characteri: 
A Love Story Mr. Garland’s dashing romances of t 
of the Stage West, and there is the same wholeso: 
flavor about it all.’"—Lirerary Wortp 
“Intensely interesting from beginning to end, and in literary styl: 
better than anything else Mr. Garland has done.’’—PHILADELPHIA 
Home ApvocatTe, 


Bruvver Jim’s Baby PHILIP vEReILL MIGHELS 


“This unusually enjoyable story will co: 
The Story of a pare favorably with pre Harte’s master 
Western Mining Camp pieces of Western Jife. It has the con- 
summate blending of human lights and 
shadows, and the delightful interchange of humor and pathos. It i 
a story of fine fibre, warm with sincerity.”—BALTIMoRE HERALD. 


Steps of Honor BASIL KING 


“Aside from the genuine interest of the 
A Story of plot, we have nothing but praise for Mr. 
Harvard and Cambridge King’s characters and admiration for the 
clarity of his style. So delightful a tale 
as this is as welcome as a breath of spring.”—New York Press. 


Extracts from Adam’s Diary xarxtwan 


“It is doubtful if any one else but Mark 
Mark Twain's Twain could have conceived so brilliant 
Latest Popular Success an idea and then carried it through to 


success as has been done with this story.”’ 


















































—PiTTsBURG PREss. 
“One of the very funniest pieces of writing that has come from 
the pen of the veteran humorist.’-—PHILADELPHIA REcoRD. 


7 s na by : 
Breaking into Society ‘= @RORGE ADE 
“Mr. Ade is as pungent and refreshing a 
New Fables ever, and the same, marvellous ‘manipulator 

in Slang of slang.” —New York GLose. *’ 
“Fully equal to anything he has pre- 
viously done.""—WASHINGTON PosT.  .... « © mee ame wn» 
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LEADING FICTION OF THE YEAR 
Sir Mortimer MARY souneton 


“A romance of such poetry and color, 

A Tale of such brilliancy and imaginative charm, 
Elizabethan Days that it is not hyperbole to say that it will 
excite as keen a delight and be read with 
as unflagging interest as any tale since ‘Ivanhoe.’’’"—Omana Wor.p- 
HERALD. 


Rulers of Kings GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


“It possesses a supreme interest over 
A Romance of the the fiction of the hour, because it has 
Twentieth Century crystallized the momentous questions that 
are stirring men’s minds. Nothing so 
highly romantic has appeared since ‘The Prisoner of Zenda.’’’— 
Book News. 


The Memoirs of a Baby  joszpuine paskam 


“Never before has the dignified title of 

The Funniest of ‘Memoirs’ graced so funny a book as 
Biographies this.”""—Cuicaco LEADER. 

“The Memoirs are comical all the way 

through, but there are parts that are positively irresistible.’’—Batti- 

MORE HERALD. 


The Givers MARY E. wale FREEMAN 


‘Some of the best work of this gifted 

Stories of author. In it the commonplace scenes 
New England Life and incidents of daily life are drawn with 
incredible minuteness ot detail and honesty 
of description which distinguish this realistic artist. All of these stories 


are admirable and should be widely read.’-—Cuicaco INTER-OCEAN. 


In Search of the Unknown goserr w cuamsers 


“The adventures are so improbably im- 
A Novel for probable and the blending of reality with 
Vacation Days I the occult so plausibly ludicrous that Mr. 

Chambers is to be credited with a rea! con- 
tribution to that entertaining borderland between nonsense and satire.” 
—ALBANY ARGUS. 
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SCHOOLS & 


NEW YORK CITY. 


COLLECES. 


NEW YORK CITY (continued). 





Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Number in each class limited to eight pupils. 
6 West 48th Street and Annes. 


The Comstock School. 4 


Family and Day School for Girls. 





42d year. 
Miss Day, Principal. 
Removed September 1 to 31 W. 46th St. 


The Misses Graham 
(Successors to the Misses GREEN) 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Re-opens October 5. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1816. 

176 West 72d St., 


The Veltin School for Girls. 


College Preparation. Number of pupils limited to twelve 
in each class. /ire-proof ———.. é my} hly equipped. 
fest 74th Street. 


Sherman Square. 





American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 

FRANKLIN H, SARGENT, President. 

From the New York Times: “The productions were well 
worthy of the position and the traditions of the institution. 
rhe School is one of the few bright spots in the theatrical 
situation in America.” Apply to 

EK. P. Srernenson, General Manager, 


Carnegie Hall. 


The Semple Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Special Music, languages, Art, Foreign Travel. Social 
recreation. 
Mrs. DARKINGTON SEMPLE. 323 West 77th Street. 


and Day School. 


Miss Brown's pe 1008, 
at Park Hill. For circulars, 


Re- opened Getede 8, 18 
tno 
Park yin on-the-Hudson, YONKERS. 
The Randolph and Pond Dey School. 

Vest 79Tn STREET. 


Re-orpenep Ocroper Sru at 147 
Gymnasium. Danc- 


address Miss ANNE 
Highcliffe Hall, 








Small Classes. 
ing Classes. 


College Preparation. 


The Barnard ( Classes for Girls. 


College preparation. 
work. Address 
Miss OsBoxne, 
130 West 118th Street, Morningside Heights. 


Classical School for Girls. 

Re- opened October 1. Resident and Da 
sium, home care, and social recreation. he 
courses, Special ; M 
Europe. 

Mrs. He_en M. SCOVILLE. 


Special Courses and Post-graduate 


Students. Gymna 
egular and elective 
Music, Art, Languages. Summer travel in 


2042 Fifth Avenue. 





The Gardner Home School for Girls. 


Mrs. Russec. Sacer, Miss He_en Gou cn, references. 
607 Fifth Avenue, between 48th and 49th Streets. 


The Whipple 
School of Art 


Studios, 900 SIXTH AVE., cor. 5 Ist St., New York City 


Under the direction of Mr. CHARLES AYER 
WHIPPLE, pupil of the famous Paris artists Bou- 
guereau, T. Robert Fleury and Gabriel Ferrier. 

DRAWING and PAINTING from life, still life, 


and the cast. Illustration, Composition. 


Mr. Howard Chandler Christy 


will have full charge of the Illustration class, and | 
special attention will given to making this the 
strongest and most popular class in Illustration in the 
country, Mr. Christy will not teach in any other art 

school. Term began September 1st. Classes adapted to 
all ages. Circulars with full particulars on application. 








| cipals. 


Stanhope- -Wheatcroft Dramatic School. 0 males 


French Boarding and Day School for Gir|s_ 


College- Preparatory Course. 
Ope tober 5th. 
Madame Lionre Brown 
(formerly of Ely Schoo!). 
733 Madison Ave., cor. 64t) 


The Finch School, 


Miss E. A. Ky 





BoakKDING 
SCHOOL F 
A School with a College Atmosphere. 
New fire- proof building. 
Mrs. James WELLS Finc Hw, A.B., LL.B., Princiy 
After October 1, 61-63 k ast 77t! 


F oreign Travel. 
ony years’ experience; exclusive travelling cla 
stricted. 
Very highest references. 
Miss WELDON. 
102 Eighty-fifth Street 


We will insert your school advertisement 


in a space of this size, seven lines, at the following r 
time, eight dollars and seventy-five cents ; three ti: 
dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion ; twel, 
seven dollars each insertion. 

HARPER ¢ & | BRotuErs, New \ 


Miss Keller's Day School 
will occupy 27 East 62d Street until completion 
Fireproof Building, 35-37 East 62d Street. 
Complete Course for Girls. 
Kindergarten. Loys prepared for Groton, St. Pa 
27 East 6% 


Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls 





40 minutes from New York City. Send for Cata 


“THE C ASTLE, "TARRYTOWN on-H 


The Misses Rayson. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Small classe 
Preparation. Advanced courses in Literature and La 
Re-opened October 6. 176, 178, and 180 West 75th 


The Merrill-van Laer School, 





Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls, 


formerly 

Tue Peesies & THompson Scnoo.. No change 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St . - 
Hoosac 
\ preps 
« the 
f th 
E. 


Mrs, Leslie Morgan’s 
Boarding and Day School for i 


13 and 15 West 86t! 


Six months’ Graduating Cour 
ned Octoberl10. Special Course 
dents of Opera. Evening Classes. Engagement B t 
connection with school. Address 
ADELINE S. WHEATCROFT, Director, 
31 West 3lst Street 


Established 1893. 
shorter courses; 0; 


Hudson 


NEW YORK. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls 
Half-hour from New York. 





Pe.Ham Ma 


The Balliol School. 

Preparation for Bryn Mawr and all colleges for 
New gymnasium. Unexcelied, opportunity for wi 
door life. 


OO © SHEFFIELD BROWNELL SAUNDEK 
Meads } f; Louis , 


Eprrn Rockwe.. Hatt, A.B. 
I 


The Bennett School for Girls. 
40 minutes from New York. 
IRVINGTON -ON- HUDSON. 
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SCHOOLS & 


COLLECES 


NEW YORK (continued). 





SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL, Manlius, 


WM. VERBECK, President 
700. 


Beard and Tuition, 


rst and | 
iry to secure ~¥ 4. 
, Straight body. 
cially endorsed by the War Department 
t interest, application and proficiency 
ippointment of an “ honor graduate” 


a 
t training « f the boy’s wits 
as one 

in military 


Extracts from the Report of the Inspection by the War Department 


I feel confident that there 
training than this one 

at the 
and cadets vie 


“From what TI have 
that give more 

t x military 

ng though 


seen at this inspection, 
or better practical military 
schools in the country, but it is 
t; there a fine sense of duty, 


is 


, a preparatory school for college and business life 
and his nerve 


of the leading institutions “ 
training 
as a second lieutenant in the United States 


Uniforma, 675. 


broad citizenship and culture, with enough of the 


as an officer, full of repose and ccaldenee, and with a 


exhibited the 
entitled to the an- 


whose students have 
” and therefore 
Army. 


and knowledge, 


West Point, if 
of 


spirit 


are few schools outside of 
and in my opinion it is not only one 
six or very ner it. he true military 
with each other in its proper performance.” 


top of the 








VERBECK HALL, Manlius, N. Y. 


A school for boys between eight and fourteen, under management of Saint John’s School. 
Apply to WM. VERBECK. 


Uniforms, $45, 


Board and Tuition, $700. 











The Cathedral School of St. Mary. 


| for girls, eighteen miles from New York. 
dvantages. Fine new buildings. 
\ddress 

\NNIE 5S. GIBSON 


City and 
References re 


Principal, 
GARDEN Crry, L. I. 


Hoosac School. 


aratory s« I 


hool for boys, combining home influences 

e best educational advantages. Situated among the 
e Berkshire range. For catalogue, apply to 

kK. D, Tisesrrs, Rector, 


northeast of Albany. Hoosick. 


Hudson 1 River Military Academy. 
vacancies with large 2 legant rooms. 
thing steam-heated. A thorough homelike school.” 


taught. No extra charge for horses and ponies. 
J. Wiruson, U.S. V. . M., Supt. 


from New York. So, 


Halls, rooms, 


N YACK-ON-HupDson, 


Irving School for Boys. 


parate building for younger boys 
ent for upper school. 
FURMAN, A.M., Prin 


» Lad 
tnde 
courses. 


ress Mrs. 


ind complete new 

1 ipal. 
TAKRYTOWN-ON- HUDSON. 

Jane Grey School. 

and Daughters’ School for Girls. Special and 
Preparation for College and kuropean travel. 

JANE Grey Il ype, BINGHAMTON. 


Seminary. 
artic ulars, address 
Lire, The Misses Stowe, 


Wells School : For Girls. 

ning for all leading women’s colleges. Strong General 
e of Study. Attractive outdoor life. Catalogue. Miss 
A RK. Go_psmitn, A.B., Principal. AURORA-ON-CAYUGA. 


Peekskill Military Academy. Founded 1833. 
Courses: Classical, Scientific, Commercial. Admits to lead 
ing universities. U.S. Army officer. 15 scholarships $100 to 
$400. References: FRANCIS L. PATTON, WoopROW WILSON, 
Cuauncey M. Depew. Principals: John Calvin Bucher, 

M.A., Chas. Alex. Robinson, Ph.D., PEEKSKILL. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy. 


9lst year An honest and honorable 
century. Receives boys thirteen years 
its patrons, 

CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, 


record of nearly a 
and over. Refers to 


A.M., Principal, 

OSSINING-ON-HupDsON, 
New York Military Academy. 

Near West Point. Prepares for all Colleges. 
sented by graduates in the army, navy, and twenty-four col 
leges and universities. For catalogue, address 

THE SUPERINTENDENT, 


Now repre 


CORNWALI Hupson. 


Riverview Academy. 
Military training gives the self-control 
make the ace omplished man. 


Courses. 
address J. 


that 
and Business 
For catalogue, 


and alertness 
Classical, Scientific 
U. S. Army Mg <5 69th year. 
B. BISBEE, A.M., Principal, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, 
Rumsey Hall. 
Preparatory School for Young Boys Only 
for entrance to Secondary Schools. 
training. A thorough home school. 


Equips pupils 

Best mental and physical 

Number limited. 
Seneca FALLs, 


Mrs. Salisbury’s School for Girls. 


Limited to twelve, thus securing the advantages of home life 
and individual instruction. Elective courses. College prep 
aration when desired. Fine grounds for out-door sports. 
Terms $500. Send for circular. 

| NyYACK-ON-Hupson. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


Miss Chamberlayne’s 


School for Giris. 
253 Commonwealth A venue, Boston. 


Miss Emerson and Miss Church’s 
Home and Day School for Girls. 
General and College- Preparatory Courses. 
401 Beacon Street, Boston, 








‘The Elms,” Home, Day, and Music School 
for Girls. English, Music, Special, and College- Preparatory 
Courses. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 
Wellesiey. Miss Powrer, Principal. SPRINGFIELD. 
Elm Hill. 
A Private School and Home for Frosble-Binded Youn. 





Offers exceptional advantages for the dev 

senses. Individual instruction, Manual Training 

pils received at age of six and upwards. Lim number. 
Every home comfort. Medical treatment. nm all the year. 
Beautiful and healthful location, at an elevation of 1000 feet. 
Four Cottages. 250,acres of grounds. For circulars an¢ all 
information, address 


Grorce A. Brown, M.D., Superintendent, 
Barre. 


Howard Seminary for Girls and Young Ladies. 


Historically located in old Plymouth colony, 25 miles from 





Boston, enjoying the educational advantages of the City, but 
enough removed to escape its noise and distractions, Aca- 
demic, College-Preparatory and Special Courses. Separate 
buildings for school and residence. Each pupil under individ- 
ual care. Excellent Library. Laboratory. Art and Music 
Sudios. Large endowments admit of low 
terms. $350 to $400. For illustrated catalogue, address 


Miss Saran E. Laucuron, Principal 
. 


Gymnasium. 


West BripGewarTer. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 





Bradford Academy for Young Women. 

One hour from Boston. College- Preparatory and 
Courses. Two years’ Course for high-school g; 
Music, Art. ‘Twenty-five acres. 

Miss I.aura A. Knort, A.M., Principal. 

For catalogue and views, address 

BKapFoRD ACADEMY, Bra 
Lawrence Academy. 

Limited school for boys. Fits for college and t 
schools. $500. No extras. H. H. C. BinGuamM, Prin 

dst 








Mount Ida School for Girls. 


6 miles from Boston. 
College-preparatory, general courses. Music and A 
Beautiful, healthful location. New Gymnasium. ( 
Sports. Illustrated Catalog. 
Groroe F. Jewett, A.B. (Harvard). 
NEw 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


Founded 1853. 

Term opened September 15. 

The Leading Conservatory in America. 

Composition, Vocal and Instrumental Music under thy 
masters in class or private lessons. 

Greonece W. Cuapwick, Director. 

For particulars and Year- book, address 

Racpu L. FLANDERS, Manager, 


Boston, 





Wheaton Seminary for Young Women. 
Rev. Samust V. Cork, A.M., D.D., President. 
70th year began Sept. 14,1904. Endowed college-prepar 

atory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for jig 

school graduates and others. Art and music. Experienc: 

teachers. Native French and German. New brick x) 

nasium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field 

hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, wit 
in 30 miles of Boston. For catalogue and views, address 
WHEATON SEMINARY, NOK TON. 





—————— 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





The Birmingham School for Girls. 

Academic and College- Preparatory Courses. Music and Art. 
Beautiful location. Extensive grounds. Catalogue. 

A. R. Grier, Manager. Main Line P.R.R., BixMiIncuamM. 





Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Within 13 years 177 pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College 
from this school. Diploma given in General and College- 
Preparatory Courses. Fine fire- proof stone building. 25 
acres of grounds. For circular, address the SECRETAKY. 
FLORENCE BALpwin, Ph.B., Principal. 
Jane L. Brownett, A.M., Associate Principal. 
Bryn Mawr. 


The Darlington Seminary. 
\ high-grade school for girls. Convenient to New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington. Courses: Collegiate, Con- 
servatory, Art, Special. Athletics. Location ideal. $225 
per year. 
br. P. Bye, Pres.; R. D. DARLINGYrON, Vice- Pres. 
jest CHESTER. 


Cheltenham Military Academy. 
Near Philadelphia. Beautiful surroundi 

extensive grounds. Preparation for college or business. 
Axtuur T. Emony, Principal. OGONTZ, 





hnildi 


Marshall Seminary. For Girls. 
Academic and Music Departments. Coll 

and Special Courses. Ideal location. Comfortable and cultured 

hose life. For particulars and illustrated circulars, address 


- Preparatory 


iss E. S. MARSHALL, 
Oak Lane, PHILapELpaia. 


| 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours fro: 
ork. Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property. For circulars, addre 


| Miss Syivia J. EASTMAN, Prin., Ogontz School P.O., Ox 


Pennsylvania Military College. 
Civil Engineering (C.E.), Chemistry (B.S.), Arts 
Also Thorough Preparatory Courses. Infantry, Ar 
tillery, Cavalry. Catalogues of 
Col, C, E. Hyatt, President. 
CHESTER. 


Walnut Lane School for Girls. 


58th year. Prepares for all colleges. Regular course with 
diploma. Attractive home life. Catalogue on request. 
Mrs. Tuzopoxa B. Ricuaxps, Principal. 
Germantown, PHILADELPHIA. 





The Misses Shipley’s School. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 

Boarding and Day Departments. 

Enjoys the advantages offered by its unique situatio 
directly opposite Bryn Mawr College. Diploma gives in 
College- Preparatory and Academic Courses. 

Number of boarding pupils limited to forty. 

Sma!) classes. 

Individual attention the key-note of the school. 

References required. Gymnasium, Tennis, Basket-ball. 

For year-book, address THE SECRETARY. 





Box “1,” Bryn Mawe, Pa. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Chevy Chase School for Girls. 


t | language of the house. 
BouLtIGny, Principal. 
oan Road and Twentieth Street, WASHINGTON. 


Laise-Phillips School. 
School for Girls and Young Ladies. All departments. 
VESTER PHILLIPs, Principal. 
1621 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wasninoton, D. C. 








National Cathedral School for Girls. 
| roof building. Park of forty acres. Unrivaled ad- 
sin Music. Certificate admits to college. Gymnasium. 
s 5th year. 
Miss BANGs and Miss Wuiron. 
WASHINGTON. 








MICHIGAN. 


Detroit ‘University School. 
»- Preparatory and Manual-Training School for Boys. 
Finely e quippe d Boarding Department. Modern gymnasium, 
iletic field. Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
FreDeRICK L. Butss, Principal. For calendar, address Secre- 





p.U. S., 16 Elmwood Av., Derrorrt. 
The Detroit Home and Day School. 
Est shed 1878. 
received in the school-family. Prepares for College. 
W pped gymnasium and laboratories for physics, 


che try, and domestic science. 
[he Misses LiaGcert, Principals. 
Dernort, 








ILLINOIS. 





Todd Seminary for Boys. 
ieal Hlome School near Chicago. 


56th year. 
Nost & Hiv, Principal. 


W oopsTock. 








OHIO. 
Kenyon Military Academy. 


excelled school with unsurpassed environment. Sixty 

of grounds, golf links and complete gymnasium. Pre 

pares for all colleges and technical schools. Flexible two 
iness course. Slst year. 








Cc. N. Wyant, Regent. 


Oberlin Academy. 
vw ¢ asses begin January 4, 1905. 


xhly equipped to prepare for any college or scientific 


GAMBIER. 





Seventeen instructors. 


| 
| 
New courses in History and Science. New gymna- | 

Expenses reasonable. For catalogue, apply to | 
uN FIisHeR Peck, Principal, Box H, OBERLIN. 





é 
; 
: 
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We will insert your school advertisement $ 
space of this size, 4 page, at the following rates: 
ne time, thirty- one dollars and twenty- five cents ; three 
es, twenty-nine dollars and sixty-nine cents each in- % 
n; twelve times, twenty-five dollars each insertion. 
Harper & Brotuers, New York. ‘ 


er ere re ee ee ee ee Eee 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown Military Institute. 

Every influence tends to start a boy right—physically, mor 
ally, mentally. Courses prepare for college or business life. 
Catalogue on request. 

Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., Principal. 


Maj. T. D. Lanpon, Commandant. Bor DENTOWN. 





Dwight School for Girls. 
(14 miles from New York City.) 


Miss E. 


S. CREIGHTON, 
Miss E. 


W. FARKAR, Principals. 


ENGLEWOOD. 





Kent Place School for Girls. 


Mrs. SARAH WoopMAN Pavut Principal. HAamiILTon 
Wruicut Masir, LL.D., President Board of Directors. 
Suburban to New Y ork. SUMMIT. 








Montrose School for Girls. 
Healthful home life in the country with metropolitan ad 


ae The most delightful region near New York. 
Mrs. L. L. M. BUYANT, P rincipal. SoutTH Ox anGE. 


Montclair Military Academy. 

18th year under present management. “ Your Boy and Our 
School” is a little book in which the headmaster says some 
pointed things to parents with sons to educate. A copy on re- 
quest. Jonn G. MacVicar, A.M., Headmaster. 

3 Walden Place, MONTCLAIR. 

The Newark Seminary for Girls. 

Certificate admits to Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, Vassar and Cor- 
nell, For catalogue,address ANNA 4 RANCES W mareeenas rin., 

Fifteen minutes from New York EWARK. 











“ Pamlico”—School for Girls. 
A home and school combined, within an hour of New Y = 
City. All the usual courses, with special attention to English 


Music and Art. Terms $500 to $660. Send for illustrated 
year- book. 


Mrs. A. C. D. Loucks, Principal. 





POMPTON, 


The Seguin School. 
For training children of Arrested Mental Development. No 
epileptics. Girls under 20. Boys under 15. Limited to 25 
pupils. 11 teachers. 5 governesses. Fine gymnasium. 
‘Twenty-fourth year. 
Mrs. E. M. SEGUIN. 
ORANGE. 


Miss Townsend's School for Girls. 


Academic and college - preparatory departments. 
courses. 





Special 
Park Place, NEWAKK. 


ne 


VIRGINIA. 
Leache-Wood Seminary for Girls. 


One hour’s sail from Old Point Comfort. Delightful home. Aca 
demic and Special Courses. Native French teacher. Unusual ad- 
vantages in Music. Miss Asnes D.West, Prin., NoKvoLK. 








Hollins Institute. 

Established in 1842. For the Higher Education of Young 
Ladies. Faculty, 13 gentlemen and 23 ladies. Enrollment, 
250 pupils from 25 states. For illustrated catalogue, apply to 

Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, 


HOLLINS. 





MARYLAND. 
The Jacob Tome Institute. 


Unusual endowment and unexcelled equipment admit of ad- 


yostages that are exceptional in a boy's preparatory school. . 


Midway between Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
address 
A. W. Harris, LL.D., Director, 


Wilford Home School for Girls. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
27th year opened Septembe: 
R. Butvock, Principal, 1405 


For circular, 


PorT Darosrr. 


Park Ave., BaLTiImone. 


Elective courses. ; 
r 27,1904. Apply to Mrs. WALL ER) 
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CONNECTICUT. CANADA. 


Wykeham Rise. French and Eagieh School for Girls. 
. ie , Founded 1858. 
A Country School for Girls. Mme. CLEMENTS, Mlle. AMAKON. 
Miss Davigs, Principal. BERTHIER-EN-HAUT, P. Q. (fifty miles from \ 





WASHINGTON. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


i You fave Talent or STUDY 22NgEs sete 
(DRAWING LAW Se: 
Established in 1892. 
cut this out, mail it with your name PRS pa nd bar in any State, Combines theory 
and address, and get a free Sample ped poo T are same as used in 
Lesson with terms and twenty por- snalng rectdonterhools Teaches law at your home. 
traits of well-known newspaper Three Courses—Regul College 


sthehe « ; ators Graduate, and Business Law Courses. Approved b 
artists and illustrators. | the bench and bar. Full particulars frec, 


New York School of Caricature Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 
Studio83-8 4-85 World Bidg.,N.Y, Reaper Block, Chicago. 


COURS DWIGHT 2£=2:'s We will insert your school advertisement 


Fiv hs’ ees " ly in Pari wupnee in a space of this size, seven lines, at the following + 
ive months residence and study in Paris. iree time, eight dollars and seventy-five cents; three ti: 


months’ travel. Highest references. dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion ; tw: 


ADDRESS { mee L. I Coleman, 8 Boulevard Delessert, Paris, France, | | °©V¢" dollars each insertion. . — 
"9 ) Mile. Marie Jeanneret. Harper & Brotuers, New \ 


THE BRYANT "STA =) M Ee ina H N C Party absolutely deaf 15 y: 
SCHOOL FOR pert Lip Header; familiar a 
































Who is better qualified to correct stammering than a physician that has ods; more oral pupils offere: 
made a — of its nervous and physical po toy who stammered many accept; will teach hard.-< 

years himself, and who has been teaching others for more than 25 years? | persons most practical and inexpensive met! ‘; 
Send for —— bet 57 a yer containing practical articles for self Pa t pa - _— 
treatment. FF, ant. M.D., G2 West 40th St., New York, | Address “ Lip-Reader,” P. O. Drawer 2618, Boston 











“* Never before has there been such a cook-book as is this one.”’—LovisviLLe Courier-Journal 


HARPER’S COOK-BOOK 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Edited by the Editor of HARPER’S BAZAR 
Contributions by every Cooking Expert 














This is the cook-book of the 20th century. ‘There is no other cook-book which is 


made like a dictionary, with complete cross references and alphabetical finger guides, 


so that you can turn instantly to what you want. It contains a comprehensive 
number of approved recipes, which represent the most famous cooking authorities of 
the world. The book is indispensable to every household, experienced or otherwise. 
‘No difficulty in following its directions.’’—W asnincToNn Times. 
‘‘About the last word in cooking, it is so qe. pine Y.) Pusriic Oprnion. 


Bound in Washable Pigskin-Colored Specially Prepared Readies Cloth 
Mlustrated, $1 50 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., NEW YORK 
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Need, or want, or desire, or wish 
A better educational equipment for 
the business of life? 
A better special education? 
A better general education? 
A better partial education? 
Any item of information? 
Any part of any phase of knowledge? 
The mastery of any subject? 
Or any part of any subject? 
Then YOU are interested in the 


Intercontinental Correspondence University 
and the President’s“‘PersonalStatement”’ 


Have you any relative, friend, neighbor, or employee who 
needs or can use any or all of the above ? If so, you must also 
be interested for him or her in this ‘‘ Personal Statement.” 

I willsend my ‘‘ Personal Statement” with my compliments 
if you will cut off, fill out and mail me the attached coupon 











DR, 
CHANNING 
RUDD, 

268 1.0.U, Building 

Washington, D. C. 

These portraits are For the Trustees. 
those of fhe founders whtane coak your Pest 
and officers of the 1.C. U. sonal Statement.” [am in- 
terested in the following 
subjects: 


PRESIDENT 





Name 
Occupation 


Street 


a 
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PACKER’S ™ 
TAR SOAP 


es THE FINES 


Tones and Seautifies 
the Hair and Skin 


Our leaflet on’: hampoorr é ea 
The Packer Mf¢ , 81 Falton St. New Yor 
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Selected by 


for his personal use and in 
the Apostolic Palaces 


HE UNPRECEDENTED honor of an official appoint- 
ment by the present Pope has been conferred upon ‘The 
Weber Piano Company. 

In designating the Weber as the piano to be used in 
the Vatican and in the Apostolic Palaces, His Holiness, 
Pius X (himself a deep student of music) adds a most impressive 
tribute to the artistic merits of this world-famous instrument. 

In the Weber Piano are embodied a richness and mellowness 
of tone, a distinctive quality and individuality, which, combined 
with its carrying power, have given it a place preéminent among 
the great pianos of Europe and America. 

New Art Catalog sent upon request 
The Weber Piano Company 
Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., near Thirty-fourth St., New York 


(over) 
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WEBER UPRIGHT, STYLE 47— Mahogany case 
Uprights trom $500 to $750 
HE HISTORY of the pianoforte is a history of individuals. Since the early establish- them, 
ment of the first principle of the instrument in the Twelfth Century, the record of its been _ 
progressive development will be found to be embodied in the lives of a comparatively I 
small number of men. At infrequent intervals some individual has come to the front, who, by neverth 
the creation of a distinctly new thought or by the successful application of a new principle of — 
construction, has demonstrated his right to the title of Genius. The list of those who have ghar: 
added something of importance to the elements already existing is surprisingly small when it is he vic 
considered how great is the number who, during the past eight centuries, have made the piano- families 
forte their life-study. Even to-day the really great pianos of Europe and America, those 
possessing a distinct individuality, can almost be numbered on the fingers of one hand. And in 
every instance a single dominating mind will be found back of the instrument which has achieved 
the preéminence. . to 
Such a genius was Albert Weber, Senior, who created the pianoforte which bears his name. should 
When he became a piano-manufacturer in 1852, the distinctive quality that he succeeded in and eve 
adding to the pianoforte was a certain richness and mellowness of tone. 
It is a singular fact that this matter of tone-quality in a musical instrument is not alone : 
dependent upon fidelity of mechanical construction. Many times the Weber Piano has been trained 
copied in its minutest detail—the scale, the sounding-board, etc., as faithfully reproduced as a 
careful measurements would permit— yet the finished product lacked the chief essential, the ., M 
soul of the original. and the 
\ parallel to this condition may be found in the violin. Although a far simpler 4 
instrument in the details of its construction than the pianoforte, no modern maker has 
been able to match the exqu'site voice of the Stradivarius and the Guarnaverius. These ; . 
famous old makers of Cremona have left many examples of their craftsmanship behind ff q ideal in 
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WEBER SMALL GRAND, STYLE A Ebony case 


STYLE AA — Mahogany case 
Grands from $750 to $1,60¢ 


them, and although every part may 


be studied and laboriously 
been equaled. 


copied, they have never 

The pianoforte, while not quite so personal and responsive an instrument as the violin, is 
vertheless similar to it in the elusiveness and subtlety of its tone-quality. While all the 
nensions and constructive details of the Weber Piano are readily ascertainable, the fact remains 
at its individuality, its exquisite singing-tone are not duplicated to-day in any other instrument. 
rhe violin-makers of Cremona permitted their secrets to die with themselves and their immediate 
families, but Albert Weber established a factory in which were carefully trained by him other 
n who learned in years of drilling how to obtain the same artistic effects that made his name 
ousehold word. 

It has been said, and truthfully, that if all the workmen in one of the great piano-factories 
he world were to leave in a body and their places be taken by other skilled workmen who 
ild have the use of the same materials and facilities, the product would be radically different, 
1 even were the same scales and patterns used it would take years to secure the individuality 
he original instrument, if, indeed, it could be done at all. 
men who learned their trade under the personal tutorship of 
trained their sons in the same delicate processes—it is, in 
generations working at the bench side by side. 


a 
‘ In the Weber factory are crafts- 
its founder, and they have, in turn, 
fact, no unusual sight to see three 


When it comes to a choice among the few great pianofortes of England, Germany, France, 
1 the United States, it is a question of personal taste and preference. 
nts unquestionably entitled to a position in this class which are more noted for brilljancy of 
e than for richness and mellowness, but it is the combination of these qualities in the Weber— 
ts sympathetic singing voice, to which is added a wonderful carrying power— which makes it the 
ideal instrument for refined homes and has won for it innumerable triumphs on the concert-stage. 


There are some instru- 
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Press Comaqen on the Papal Appointment 


From the New York 2 : 

rhe Weber Piano C« omy any, of this city, now adds the Vatican to its list of patrons. A handsomely 
engrossed warrant bearing the Papal coat-of-arms and the signature of C. Cagiano de Azevedo, the 
majordomo to His Holiness, has just been received by the Company, announcing that Pope Pius X has 
selected the Weber Piano for his personal use and in the holy apostolic palaces. 

From the New Vork Press: 
ius X ha yng taken an active interest in musical affairs, and his encyclicals on church music 
» attracted much attention, even outside the church, It is significant that His Holiness should have 
ed over all the well-known pianos of Europe and selected for his personal use the Weber, an 
trument which is exclusively the product of American genius. Prior to granting the warrant the Pope 
had a Weber Grand on trial in the Vatican for several months, 
kiyn Eagle: 
ute from the Pope, following so closely upon the royal appointment of the Weber Piano 
wrt of Spain by King Alfonso XIII, shows that American art products are receiving world- 
rnition and marked honors, even in the very home of music and art. 
1 Orleans Picayune? 

Besi being a profound stude nt of music, the Pope is also an accompli shed pianist. His favorite 
recreation is the playing of duets on the piano with Perosi, the well-known composer of oratorios and 
church music and chantmaster at the Vatican. His Holiness is therefore a good judge of musical quality, 
and in giving the Weber preference over all the great pianos of Europe he has conferred an honor of the 
highest importance, not only upon the manufacturers of the instrument, but upon Americans generally, 
From the Washington Star: 

rhat the Pope should have selected an American piano for first place in the Vatican is regarded 
as of the most far-reaching importance, not merely to The Weber Piano Company, but to American art 


interests generally, 
From the Portland Oregonian: 
Since the Weber interests were united with those of The Aeolian Company, handsome and artistic 

quarters have been secured for this representative American piano in the principal cities of Europe. 

‘he Weber occupies its own home in London, Paris, and Berlin ; the London building being declared 
by the English papers to be the most sumptuous warerooms devoted to the musical trade to be found 
anywhere in Eurc pe. The appointment by the Pope, following so closely upon that of King Alfonso 
XIII of Spain, also to the Weber Piano, shows that critical Furope is not unwilling to recognize the 
merits of Ane rican products, provided they can demonstrate superiority to foreign-made goods. 





New Art Catalog sent upon request 


THE WEBER PIANO COMPANY 
362 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Press of Fieming & Carnrick,New York 8215 
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Pears’ Lavender Water like Pears’ Soap takes precedence 
over all others after once being used. 


“All rights secured.” 
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XAMINE your choice fabri 
k fresh from a PEARLIN 
wash see how CLEAN and 
SWEET SMELLING they are 


Pearline 


SAVES WEAR to the fabric, 
LABOR to the woman, and 
through PERFECT RINSING 
leaves no trace of DIRT, SOAP 
or unpleasant ODOR. 


PEARLINE. ve 4 
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( Either Way You Look At It 


From the standpoint of either safely or accuracy, no better weapon for defence or 
attack can be had than the 
Iver Johnson Revolver. el 
No safety mechanism could be more 
simple and perfect—a device that means safely, with- 
out any ‘‘ifs” or ‘‘buts” about it. The 


























Has beer 


ands of 








i}\| whom su 
REVOLVERS i ee 
\j no t > / 
need not be handled carefully; with 
chambers fully loaded, drop it on the 
floor. strike it with a hammer—throw 
it around anyway—it can’t possibly go 
off unless you pull the trigger. We 
wouldn’t advise you to try this with 
any other revolver. 
For sale by all leading Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Dealers. 
Hammer,$5.00. Hammeriess, $6.00. 
Write for our bright little booklet, 
“Shots ”’ and complete catalogue, /ree 


Iver Johnson's Arms and Cycle Works 


TN FITCHBURG, MASS ill 
SLU TTT iit 
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«Harvard Mills’? 


(HAND-FINIS: 


Underwear 


and Children 

pws Brand of Un- 
derwear has bec 

a household term 

cause of its ease of 


ED) 


kor Women 


me 
be 
nt, 
comfort in use, uniform- 
ity of sizes, permanent 
shape and length of 
wear. Soft to the flesh 
and snug without bind 
ing 

UNIVERSALLY Sout 

IF your dealer cannot 

supply you write to 


Lord & Taylor 


(Wholesale) New York 


2 , KT. 
FOR WOMEN:— 
“ Winner ” Quality Medi 
um weight, finest combed 
cotton, color cream. 
Vest, Drawers, Tights and Corset Covers 
NEG Se chutb endetsorccccctcnsonccesccbecsee 31.00 
“Luna” Quality, Heavy-Weight Merino, 75% Wool, 
color white and natural. 
Vests, Drawers, Tights and Corset Covers 
Un 


.. $1.00 
$2.00 























Brain 
and 

_ Nerve 

Food, 


From the Phos- 
phold principle 
of the Ox Brain 
and the hb mbrye 
of Wheat. 


Has been used more than thirty years by thou- | 


ds of active business men and women, from 
ym sustained, vigorous application of brain 


i nervous power is required, promptly reliev- 


the depression from overwork, worry, ner- 
excitement, and sleeplessness, increasing 


ty and vital force by feeding the brain and | 


ves with the exact food they require for their 
ion and normal action. 


, 


lay we send you a descriptive pamphlet? 


PREPARED BY 


Rly G, 56 West 25th Street 
s 


New York City 


If not found at Druggists’, sent by mail ($1.00). 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


» best remedy in existence for cold in the head and sore 
By mail 50.cents. 


| 
| 
| 





The Easy, Quick and Economical 
Way of Having a Fashion- 
able Dress Made 


UR successful and exclusive system of mak- 
ing garments to order from measurements 
sent us by mail is the result of ixteen 

years’ experience. We relieve all the 
annoying details. 
No more -shopping 
for materials, fussing 
with dressmakers, 
nor trying on until 
tired out—just stay 
at home in comfort, 
look over our cata- 
logue illustrating 
120 styles, and ex- 
amine the large as- 
sortment of samples 
of materials which 
we send you; choose 
at leisure your 
stvle and fabric 
andthen be free 
until the ex- 
pressman de- 
livers the finished 
garment to you pre- 
paid. We enable eco- 
nomical buyers to 
obtain fashionable 
garments at money- 
saving prices. 

Our Garments are 
Made to Order Only : 
Nothing Ready Made. 


PRICES FROM 


our 
you ofl 


710 10 
$35 


All our materials 


are new and in- 
clude the latest 
importations 
‘Normandie’ and 
*Vietoria” suitings 
shown only by us. With the aid of our style book, our 
customers have the privilege of designing their own Cos 
tumes—an advantage which ladies who desire exclusive 
ness will appreciate. You won't meet your neighbor with 
a garment like yours—if we make yours. 
ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 

It is because we keep our promises, present the proper 
styles, and offer honest goods at honest pricés, that we 
have been so eminently successful and have secured per- 
manent customers every where. 

WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU OR REFUND YOUR MONEY 


Tailor-Made Suits . . . $10 to $35 
New ‘‘ LOHENGRIN”’ Suits . $15 to $35 
Skirts of exclusive design. $ 4 to $is 
Winter Jackets . ° ° ° : $10 to $25 
Long Coats, ‘‘ Tourist Models” . . $12 to $25 
Rain Coats . . ° ° : : « $12 to $25 
We Prep: y Express Charges on your gar- 
ment te any part of the United States. 
FREE Write te-day fora selected line of samples and our new 
Vinter Catalogue Ne, 85—sent free by return mail to 
any part of the United States. Kindly state whether you wish si m- 


les for a suit, skirt or cloak, and about the colors you desire, and we 
will send you a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
Mail Orders Established 


No Agents 
Only 1s years 


or Branches 
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Build Well 


My Boy 


The carefully built body of youth yields good health and daily com- 
fort all through life. 

There is no “good time” on earth that equals the “good time’ 
every day. 

Just to breathe sweet air, feel the pulses thrill, step with a swing 
and spring hard to hold in leash, and know yourself to be possessed of the 
greatest gift of the gods 


HEALTH 


But one can give it all up by a very little daily drugging on coffee, 
which attacks stomach, nerves, heart and other organs, first stimulating, 
then depressing, then setting up chronic disease. That’s the indictment. 
Examine any old coffee drinker and see if you can find ONE entirely free 
from disease. 

The POSTUM FOOD COFFEE supplies actual food elements in a 
liquid form, rebuilding the body and nervous system, at the same time 
furnishes a delicious beverage, much like in color and flavor to the milder 
grades of Old Gov't Java. 


POS TUM 


“There’s a reason.” 


is built ( 
mixture 
moisture 
moor, th 
renovato 
pudding 
go night: 


| Regular § 
| 2 feet 6 im 
| 25 
3 feet wide 


3 feet 6 im 

| 35) 
| & feet wid 
4 feet 6 im 

45 


All 6 fee 
Express ( 


ad it 





In two pa 
al siz 
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“Stop that, you Stupid Renovator 


u've opened my splendid Ostermoor. Don't you know yef that the Ostermoor never 
sremaking? Sew it right up again and put it back in the sun where you found it. 
n-bath is all it requires. It is 

. dirty Aair mattresses back 

» house that I want 


A 
sun-bath 
will renovate 

it, because the 


Ostermoor Mattress 915. 


(Express Charges Prepaid—Anywhere) 


built (not stuffed) with a product of Nature as pure as Nature herself—treated and prepared by a 
nixture of brains and machinery in a way that has made OsTERMOOR the mattress par excellence— 
moisture-proof, dust-proof, germ-proof, vermin-proof—everlastingly resilient, soft and fresh. OsTER- 
mMooR, the only mattress that never requires renovating or renewing—an occasional sun bath its only 
renovator, and under no condition dves it sag or become lumpy or uneven. “The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating.’’ The proof of the mattress is in the sleeping. We allow you to sleep on it 
go nights free, and refund your money if you are not satisfied im every way. Read the guarantee. 


Beautiful 136-Page Book FREE 


Ss : If you ask, we will send you our handsome, beautifully " 7 
Regular Sizes and Prices} . 3 . memnY - r 
2 feet 6 inches wide, $8 35 illustrated book, ‘‘The Test of Time’”—136 pages of 30 Nights PREE Trial 
25 Ibs F interesting information and valuable suggestions for the Sleep on the OsTERMOOR 
3 feet wide, 301bs. 10.00 : thirty nights free and if it 
. . . 10, sake of comfort, health and success—with over 200 fine Joo oo even all sen hase 
feet 6 inches wide, 11.70} illustrations. Write for it now while it is in mind. hoped for, ¥ you doa't be- 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 Look Out! Dealers are trying to sell the “‘ just-as-¢20d” lieve it to be the equal in 
4 feet 6 inches wide kind. Ask to see the name ‘‘ OstermMoor”’ and our trade- cleanliness, durability and 
, ‘ibe » 15.00 mark label sewn on the end. Show them you can't and comfort of any $so. hair 
All 6 fect 3 inches long. won’t be fooled. Jt must be Ostermoor.”’ Mattress sent mattress ever made, you 


> -3 : 9 
Express Charges Prepaid. by express, prepaid, the same day check is received. cam get your money back 


| In two parts, go cents extra.| OSTERMOOR & CO., 109 Elizabeth Street, New York | >y return mail—"no ques- 


is ori ‘ ” 
See Canedian Agency: The Alaska J eather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal tions asked. 








| 
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CARPETS MADE BY HAND 





French Aubusson Carpet. Style Louis XIV 


"Tie luxurious furnishings of the modern home demand the 

highest grade of floor coverings. They must also possess 
these three important features: perfect harmony of color— 
correct style of design—and appropnate size. 

In this connection we offer our unequalled facilities, 
enhanced by years of experience and wide foreign con- 
nections, in the execution of orders for carpets or rugs in 
the French Aubusson and Savonnerie, Berlin, Turkey and 
other weaves. The designs are prepared by our own 
artists to maintain the style of decoration in the carpet or 
rug, and the fabric woven in one piece to fit the room 
where it is to be used. 

We have in stock at all times a large collection of these 
beautiful floor coverings, especially woven by us in in designs 


of the periods. 
No catalogues are issued. Full details given upon application. 
BROADWAY AND NINETEENTH ST., NEW YORK 


annem 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


Diamond and Gem Merchants, Gold 
and Silver Smiths, Stationers and 
Dealers in Artistic Merchandise 


For 
Brides and Bridesmaids 








Tiffany & Co. invite attention to their 
large stock of rich gem jewelry now ready 
for the fall and winter season, notably 
ropes, collars and necklaces of pearls. 
Brooches, corsage ornaments, lavallieres, 
sautoirs, stomachers, tiaras, rings, etc., 
in many beautiful combinations of 
diamonds and other precious stones. 


Many of the pieces are designed with 
particular reference to the unusual 
qualities of the rare gems selected, 
and the beautiful effects thus produced 
are distinctly individual in character 


Designs and Prices upon request 


Souvenirs for Bridesmaids and Ushers 





Gold bangles, bracelets, brooches, rings, stick 
pins, etc., of novel and fitting designs, 
$5, 10 to 25 upward 


Also gold scarf pins, sleeve links, pearl cravat 
pins, silver cigarette cases, match boxes, 
etc., for ushers 











WEDDING 
STATIONERY 


Marriage announce. 
ments, invitations 
for house or church 
weddings, admission 
cards, etc., that are 
correct in phrase- 
ology, superior in 
workmanship and 

in shapes approved 
by refined taste. 


Samples and prices 
upon request 


Wedding certificates 
engrossed and illu- 
minated on parch- 
ment arranged as a 
scroll or in folio form 
with white morocco 
cover, gold mono- 
gram, etc. 


Correspondence 
solicited 


Tiffany & Co.’s 
1904 Blue Book 


giving complete 

list and 1ange of 
prices, sent without 
charge to any 
address 








Union Square New York 

















Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers. They never sell to other dealers 
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GORHAM SILVER 


THE NAME EVERY REsS- 
AND MARK @ PONSIBLE 
ARE A JEWELER 
GUARANTEE STERLING KEEPS IT 











Gorham Paradox- 

Silver is ical but 
admittedly obvious. For 
Superior to three genera- 
ordinary sil- tions the Gor- 
verware, but ham Comp’y 
it is fallacious has striven 
to suppose it to lower the 
is necessarily cost, while 
more expen- improving 
sive. Thecon- the quality and ¢ 
trary is true. of its silver. sectio 


Irom 

oughl 
if eac’ 
the si 


q@ Despite the wide range of prices of Gorham Tea Ser- that 
vices, (for nowhere can a greater variety of style be others 
found), the simplest and most economical are as honestly 
and artistically fashioned as the most elaborate and costly. 











uatior 
terest 
nono 


THE GORHAM COMPANY — 
SILVERSMITHS woul 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, New York speak 
ands 
mono 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


A BROAD-MINDED AMERICAN 





With Wisdom and Courage 
"THEODORE ROOSEVELT has ad- 
dressed himself to the duties of his 
h office with wisdom and courage. He 
s had no secrets from the American 
ple. He has spoken to them out of the 
indance of a brave and honest heart. 
has addressed himself fearlessly to the 
lifficult problems which have arisen since 
succeeded to the Presidency and those 
ich came down from his predecessors. 
We approve what he has done already and 
hat he has declared that he intends to do 
reafter. Massachusetts sustains and sup- 
ports his present Adrhinistration and in- 
nds to sustain and support him in an- 

ther.’’—George F. Hoar. 


The North and the South 

| F ever the need comes in the future the 
past has made abundantly evident che 
ict that from this time on Northerner and 
Southerner will in war know only the 
enerous desire to strive how each can do 
the more effective service for the flag of 
ur common country. The same thing 
true in the endless work of peace, the 
ever-ending work of building and keeping 
the marvelous fabric of our industrial 
prosperity. The upbuilding of any part 
our country is a benefit to the whole, 
ind every such effort as this to stimulate 
the resources and industry of a particular 
section is entitled to the heartiest support 
from every quarter of the Union. Thor- 
oughly good national work can be done only 
f each of us works hard for himself, and at 
the same time keeps constantly in mind 
that he must work in conjunction with 

others.’’—Theodore Roosevelt. 


The Anthracite Strike Commission 


“ @O far from interfering or infringing upon 
“property rights, the President’s action 
tended to conserve them. The peculiar sit- 
uation, as regards the anthracite coal in- 
terest, was that they controlled a natural 
nonopoly of a product necessary to the 
comfort and to the very life of a large por- 
tion of the people. A prolonged deprivation 
the enjoyment of this necessary of life 
would have tended to precipitate an attack 
upon these property rights of which you 
speak: for, after all, it is vain to deny that 
this property, so peculiar in its conditions, 
and which is properly spoken of as a natural 
monopoly, is affected with a public interest. 


‘I do not think that any president ever 
acted more wisely, courageously, or prompt- 
ly in a national crisis. Mr. Roosevelt de- 
serves unstinted praise for what he did.”’ 

Judge George Gray in an interview in the 
New York World, Sept. 1, 1903. 


For an American Navy 

¥ TO be prepared for war is one of the 

most effectual means of preserving 
peace. To an active external commerce 
the protection of a naval force is indis- 
pensable. To secure respect to a neutral 
flag requires a naval force organized and 
ready to vindicate it from insult or aggres- 
sion.’’—George Washington. 


: HE American people must either build 
and maintainan adequate navy or else 
make up their minds definitely to accept a 
secondary position in international affairs, 
not merely in political, but in commercial 
matters. It has been well said that there is 
no surer way of courting national disaster 
than to be ‘opulent, aggressive, and un- 
armed.’’’—Theodore Roosevelt. 


An Illustrious Example 


= H® died in the golden fulness of his 

triumph. He died victorious in that 
highest of all kinds of strife—the strife for 
an ampler, juster, and more generous na- 
tional life. We are gathered together 
to-night to recall his memory, to pay our 
tribute of respect to the great chief and 
leader who fell in the harness, who was 
stricken down while his eyes were bright 
with ‘the light that tells of triumph 
tasted.’ We can honor him best by the 
way we show in actual deed that we have 
taken to heart the lessons of his life. We 
must strive to achieve, each in the measure 
that he can, something of the qualities 
which made President McKinley a leader 
of men, a mighty power for good—his 
strength, his courage, his courtesy and 
dignity, his sense of justice, his ever- 
present kindliness and regard for the rights 
of others. He won greatness by meeting 
and solving the issues as they arose—not 
by shirking them—meeting them with wis- 
dom, with the exercise of the most skilful 
and cautious judgment, but with fearless 
resolution when the time of crisis came.” 
—From Theodore Roosevelt’s speech at 
Canton, Ohio, on the anniversary of William 
McKinley’s birthday, Jan. 27, 1903. 
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SIMPLY PERFECT 
PERFECTLY SIMPLE 


can have the pleasure not only of 

YOu LISTENING to good music, but 

of PLAYING it yourself on the 

piano, even though you know nothing about 

music. All that part of piano playing which 

the musician refers to as “‘technic’”’—the read- 

ing of the music and striking the correct notes 

in the proper time, etc., is done for you by 

the Cecilian, and done with perfect correct- 

ness, yet, strange as it may seem, you can 

impart to the music all the expression and 

feeling of which you are possessed. How 

this is accomplished is fully explained in a 

booklet which we will send you free on re- 

ceipt of your address. If you already own 

a piano, the Cecilian Piano Player can be 

CECILIAN SELF-PLAYING PIANO. attached to it, thus making it possible for 

every member of your family to play any 

music they wish for. The Cecilian can be instantly detached when any one desires to 

play the piano in the usual way. If you do not own a piano, you can get the Ce- 

cilian Self-Playing Piano, a high-grade upright piano, of beautiful tone and workman- 
ship, which has the Cecilian Player 
mechanism built inside the case. 
This piano can be played in the 
ordinary way, or can be used as 
a self-playing piano by simply in- 
serting a roll of music and pull- 
ing out the foot pedals. It looks 
just like any high-grade upright 
piano and occupies just the same 
amount of room. Full informa- 

tion sent on request. 














The Cecilian Piano Player costs $250.00 


The Cecilian Self-Playing Piano costs 
$600.00 


THEY BOTH CARRY OUR WARRANTY 
FOR FIVE YEARS AND YOU CAN BUY 
EITHER ONE ON THE EASY PAYMENT 
PLAN. CECILIAN PIANO PLAYER. 


Farrand Organ Company, Dept. 8, 


LONDON, ENG. DETROIT, MICH. 
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Ts pre-eminence of these instruments is due 
“A Sptolteane to their exquisite tone. It is peculiar 


— to them. No other maker, though probably all have 


tried, has succeeded in reproducing it. 
The Name Guarantees the Highest Quality of Workmanship and Finish 


CHICKERING & SONS 


CatTatocuge Upon Request Established 1823 793 Tremont Street, Boston 
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Notes, singularly expressive of 
the players’ feeling, answer 
the touch of the 


Packard 


In stormy symphony or wistful legato, this 
quality warms the imagination—_makes one forget 
the medium in the charm of the music. 


Catalogue and full information on request. Our special 
proposition makes it practicable for you to own a Packard. 


The Packard Company, Dept. H. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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THER QUETABLE 


“2 


JW ALEXANDER OR: © JHHYDI 


HENRY B HYDE 


f DONT WISH 


that you and your le beattay may 
always have as much reason for thanks- 


giving as you have now. Act and make 
sure of it. 


A policy in'the EQUITABLE on the New 
Continuous Instalment Endowment 
plan will provide a yearly income for 
your family commencing just when 
they need it. Or it ‘will provide a yearly 
beleo) cele copa Celebacts (Mill eles besleladesel 
just when you need It. 








Splendid opportunities tor men of chars to act 
Write ti GAGE E. TARBELL 2 de Vin ePri 








»r full Information Al! out this coupon or write The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 120 Broadway, N. Y¥., Dept. 8. 
Please send me information regarding a Continuous Instalment Endowment for §$ 


f issued toa person..... - years of age, beneficiary years of age. 
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We Pay Freight 


Anywhere in the U. 8. LINN MURRAY FURNITURE CO. ’S 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS 


This Beautiful 


HALL CLOCK 
$66 


and up. 
according 


to move- 

— — nent. 
Richly carved Mahog- 

any case, 96 in. This Exquisite 

high, full columns L ADIES 

and claw feet. 
Glass Front and Sides 

SPECIAL PRICES DESK 
$65 with fine 8-day move 

ment, striking heurs 
and half-hours on deep-toned $16 
cathedral gong, plain. brass dial, 
plain glass, front and sides, 
same, with beveled French i 
Pinks, wines onl Heat cn . Crotch Mahogany, with 
Stel. st f wave swell ends, roll 
with - 

— SS eee drawer, and carved French legs. 
soft-toned cathedral gongs, » 24 in. wide, pigeon-hole and letter-file inter 
glass, engraved dial “ Just the daintiest, prettiest desk 1’: r 


with finest tubular Westmin 
$ ster Chime movement, beveled designed.”—( A. Linn Muxnay.) 


glass, engraved dial. 

ALL FULLY WARRANTED, __ SELP- 

ALL FULLY WARRANTED, yiyerig) URKISH CHAIR 915 
Priced wonderfully low for this The Greatest Comfort Chair known, 
special sale only. back recline is automatically supported 


by body weight, giving perfect supp: 
yet perfect freedom to every ‘ 
fort thought,” from bolt-uprigh 
full recline. 

The chair success of the century. 
Foll Turkish spring seat and back upholstered 
in finest quality genuine leather. 


PRISCILLA ROCKERS1| 


A True Colonial, made in fines: 
Mahogany, with wide-shaped 
banister ; 

and pol- 

ished wood 

seat. 


ANNOUNCEMENT Strong, 


To Avoid Holiday Oversale, we comfortable, 
will until November 15th give a spe- artistic. 
cial Discount Coupon to every 
Harper Reader who will cut out this 
ad. and mail it to us saying in what 
furniture interested. 


FOR CHRISTMAS sirens rurnrrune: 


lendid way, too,to furnish the 
home agreeably. Wemake Complete Suites, ce ~ Dressing Tables, Stools, 
MorrisCouch, Daven ports, Parlor and China Cabinets, Comfort Chairs, etc. 


for our catalog, or ORDER DIRECT FROM 
WRITE TO-D AY THIS AD. Finest quality, and complete satis- 


faction guaranteed. 


LINN MURRAY ‘to"itu= GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 
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HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





For Family Protection 
Life Insurance in 


THE PRUDENTIAL | 


Ht One Billion Dols Insurance 


HTT rH 
te 


Write for Information of Policies, Dept.ag. 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America | 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres't. 
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* FIDELITY OD GAOUALTY C0. 


Naw. Torx. 


— Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 
IDELITY BONDS . 

| EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 

PERSONAL ACCIDENT . 

HEALTH. . 

STEAM BOILER 

PLATE GLASS 

. BURGLARY . 


nu weet... | INSURANCE THAT INSURES 


I BONDED LIST .¥#. 














Prudent investors buy only gilt-edged securities 





Prudent business men are not always so <¢ 





ful in purchasing insurance. Policies are 





promises to pay, and they vary in value as wid 





as the stocks of corporations. 





For twenty-eight years we have been selling only 























BUNCE? CLAREE, O58, 5. 186, } ALEXANDER E. ORR, JOHN L. RIKER, 


py th 9 pe ' DIRECTORS: HENRY E. PIERREPONT, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
,  && . ANTON A. RAVEN, GEO. F. SEWARD. 


A. B. HULL, WM, J. MATHESON, 
HENRY CROSSLEY, First Assistant Secretary 
FRANK E. LAW, Second Assistant Secreta 

EDWARD C. LUNT, Third Assistant Secretary 


GEO. F. SEWARD, President. 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Vice-President-Secretary. 
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DIAMOND } MERCHANTS—GOLD Q, SILVER SMITHS 


mond Ring ... . $5 5 Gold Brooch, Pearls . . 8055s—Sterling Sugar Spoon, Lily Pattern « $1.50 
nd Ring . . t - Gold Scarf Pin > Our Catalog Q pictures the Lily 
1 ld Signet R . ‘ Gold Stock Pin Pattern complete. 
° 2. S Gold Stock Pin . , 8481—Sterling Silver Hat Pin 
Me OnE SC ript letter, t read, 1990—Solid Gold Stock Pin . °° 8482—Sterling Silver Hat Pin 
f charge; monogram, sSo« 2012—Solid Gold Stock Pin, Pearl 8483—Sterling Silver Brooch 
Gold, Pearl Guard Ring . . 2.00 —Solid Gold Stock Pin, Baroque Pearl ‘ 8484-—Sterling Silver Brooch 
id Scarf Pin, Baroque . . 8—Solid Gold Stock Pin, Pearls D 8485—Sterling Silver Brooch or 
id, Pearl Brooch . J ( lid Gold Neck Chain . 8491—Sterling Silver Hat Pin | 
i Gold, Pearl and Baroque Brooch ‘ lid Gold Cuff L a °« , . 8486—Sterling Silver Brooch 
Gold, Pearl Chatelaine . 0 lid Gold Neck Ch 8487—Sterling Silver Brooch . 
i Gold, Pearl Brooch . 3.0 7174—Sterling Silver ech. . . a 8488—Sterling Silver Brooch or Chate aine . 
1 Gold, Pearl Brooch : 7220—Sterling Hat Pin like 7174. . .« -50 8492—Sterling Silver Hat 4 — 6488. . 
i Gold, Pearl Brooch o 8 : 7190—Sterling Silver Brooch . ae 8489—Sterling Silver Scarf Pi ° 
i Gold Locket. .... ° 7 7206—Sterling Silver Hat Pin. . . . . 8490—Sterling Silver Scart Fin, Ruby Eyes ° 


We are the largest mail-order dealers in our line in the United States. Selling direct to the user our prices average one 
third less than those of the retail dealers--buying from us you save the middlemen’s profits. 

Our Catalog Q is a valuable book, containing illustrations of over 8000 articles—Diamond and Gold Jewelry, Rings, 
Watches, Brooches, Pins, Chains, Leather and Toilet Articles, Table Ware, etc. It is full of suggestions forthe holidays—a 
X ) ‘the busy housewife, and especially to those somewhat removed from the large centres. 

We fully guarantee every article we sell; we assume all possible risk; we return your money if you 
ask it. Our Catalog Q should be in the hands of every economical Christmas shopper. It will also be found 
useful throughout the year. 


We will gladly mail it to you upon receipt of your address. A postal does it. Write Now. 


Address BAIRD-NORTH CO., 268 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 
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HANDY PINS 


Solid 14K Gold Illustrations actual size 
8993 Roman Gold, $1.00. 9559 Enameled, 
baroque pearl, $2.00. 9578 Enameled, $2.00, 
9583 Pearl, $2.00. 9597 Blue enamel, nine 
pearls, ‘$2.75. 9620 Enameled, $2.00. 

9646 Three pearls, $2.00. 9647 

finish, $2.00 

A large bariety of these use- 

ful pins is shown in our 

Year Book, most of 

the enameled pins 

being shown in the 

natural colors, 

making  selec- 

tion easy and 

satis factory 


f 





ODD SPO ONS 


Sterling Silver Illustrations one-third sc 


1146 Toast Tea Spoon, “May Dame Fortune 
ever smile on you— But never her daugh- 
ter Miss Fortune,” 33 15. 1136 Holly Tea 
Spoon, $1.35. 14217 Christmas Tea 
Spoon with appropriate design on 
handle and bowl, $1.50, 2205 Christ- 

mas Coffee Spoon, $1.00; gold bowl, 

$1.15. 2203 Holly Coffee Spoon, 

75 cents; gold bowl, 90 cents. 

2206 Violet Coffee Spoon, 757 

cents ; gold bowl, 90 cents. Aa 

42 PAGES OF OUR JZ, 

YEAR BOOK are y 

devoted to illus-/ 

trations of & 


sterling sil- hs r 


DESK ARTICLES4 


Sterling Silver lilustrations one-third scale 


453 Book Mark, Clover Design, 90 cents. 10636 
Clock, leather covered, pierced sterling sil- 7 
ver front, height 5 in., $5.50. 85252 Genuine / 
Turtle Penwiper, sterling silver mount-/ - 
ed, $2.50. 85253 Eraser, 4 in. long, 

25 cents. 85254 Stamp Box, $1.00. 


Four complete desk sets and 
many odd pieces besides os? 
are illustrated in our 
YEAR BOOK FOR /A@s 
1905. Send fora A. 

copy and see the 

latest things 
in desk 
artic es. / ~ 


ee 


85287 


DANIEL LOW aC 


? Vi jin our Year Book 
fs} | for 1905, a most at- 


ard 


SIGNET RINGS 


Illustrations actual size 
: 7 ” Cup, 6.0. 63040 Iris, $4.00. 63054 Rose 
finish, $2.50. 63060 Rose finish, $2.00. 63119 
Rose ~o4 $2.75. 63120 Iris openwork,$6.50. 
\SIGNET RINGS are more lar rge 
pjworn than any other style at t 
time, and over one 
Jnundred patterns, in- 


—, el Be fond i, 











3 ZPOCKET KNIVES Z 


Sterling Silver Illustrations one-half scale <3 
672 One blade and file, 75 cents. 677 Press / £2 

Button Knife, Rerses silver, with two fine 4 

teel blades, $1.00. To open, press the 

button. Spring holds the blade open 
4 rmly, until released by again press- / 
Ze the button. 680 Three blades 

f file, $2.00. 690 Two blades @ 

ord long file, $3.75. 1465 

| Three blades, $1.40. 1471 One 

Hiarge blade, $2.00. 1494 

Two blades, 85 cents. 2% 

| We sell only goods that will Z 

gibe satisfaction. We 4 
Iguarantee the 

the steel 


HAN D MADE 


i sterling Silver Illustrations one-third scale 


30055 Bonbon Spoon, 3% in, long, $3.00. 
30382 Pudsey Dessert Spoon, 6% in. long, 
hy 30384 Caddy Scoop, 4 in. long, 

0. 30386 Jefferson Coffee Spoon, 
a —= 4 in. long, $1.25. 
30482 “Chi ndale Sugar Tongs, 
3% ia lene 2.50. 
These hand-made and hand-en- 
graved spoons make attractive 
Sifts that are not liable to be du- 
plicated. Alarge assortment 
18 of such pieces is shown 





Bi tractive book of 
aA which 
free to an 
fe to. 409 4 


233 ESSEX ST., 
ey SALEM. MASS. 
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DIAMONDS , 


Solid 14E Gold Illustrations actual size 
22 Diamond Brooch and Pendant, 18 dia- 
monds, a new, very rich design, gece 
Many other designs in diamond brooches, rang- 
ng from $25.00 to $350.00, are shdton in our 
Year Book. We also show a very care- 
sly selected assortment of diamond 
rings in the most desirable settings, | 
ta wide range of prices. If you 
sabe any idea of buying a dia- y 
i this Christmas, our Year / 
k will interest you. / 
IAMONDS BY MAIL, / 
he selling of diamonds / 
mail has been a / 
al feature of our 
ness for agreat 
nany years,and / 
quote the / 
vestprices / 
fine / 


: - 
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‘receipt of 


ADVERTISER. 





open face, Waltham, $20.00. 
There is nothing more desirable 


ment in a well-made, solid 14K 


sizes and most approved styles of 
cases. The large volume of our 
business by mail in this de- 
partment enables us to sell 
at the smallest margin of, 
profit. Every watch 

guaranteed. 
article adbertised 
sent prepaid on 


price. 





MEN’S THINGS 4 


Sterling Silver Illustrations one-sixth scale / MST 
81 Shaving Brush, $1.35. 1653 Soap Box, 
celluloid lined, 3% in. long, $2.25, 81216 
Ci igarette Case, full size, gold lined, $6.50. 
1541 Ash Tray, 7 in. long, $4.25. 
81567 Razor Strop, with canvas and 
leather strops, $2.75. 81568 Stag 
Corkscrew and Bottle Opener, 
sterling mounted, handle % in. 
long, $1.75. 81569 Whiskey 
Glass, silver deposit, $1.50. ® 
81570 Whiskey Jug, silver 
deposit, height a6 in., 
$4.50. 
Any one —_ for 
Christmas 9g 
for men will 
find the sugges- 
fions in our 
catalog very 
helpfal. 



















WATCHES 


Solid 14K Gold Illustrations actual size 
7963 14K Gold Long Chain, with pearl in 


slide, $10.00. 15444 14K Gold Watch, 
watch than a good Waltham move 


case. We show many such wate 
in our Year Book in ail the different 4 
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BRIAR ROSE, Anew, attractix 





20702 Handle Mirror, diam. 


in. long, $1.50. 


if you Wish to buy any sterling 

oer toilet articles forChrist- 
mas. We carry the larg- 
est stock in the U. 8. 
Our Year Book con- 
tains 30 sets in ster- 
ling silver and six 
in ebony with 
sterling 
mountings. 
















FITTED BAGS 


Illustration much reduced in size 
29518 Gentleman's Kit Bag, English russet 
leether, sheep lined, 18 in., with ebony 
military brushes, comb, and whisk, hook, 
file and scissors, flask, and tooth brush 
tube, tooth powder bottle, soap box, 
and cologne flask, with fine nickel 
tops, $33.00, 
The demand for these articles is in- 
creasing every year, and we show 
in our Year some very de- 
Sirable styles at prices con- 
siderably lower than eber 
hefore. The leather is of 
‘ine quality, and the 
epeanenes « 
the best. 
brushes are of 
the highest 
grade. 











"@let and table silver, des 
sgarticles, stationery, and 
Mijleather goods. A book of 






replete with suggestions. 








will 


silver published. Over 6000 
illustrations of watches, dia- 
onds, jewelry, rings, toi 





208 pages, magazine size, 


ver, by mail, goods 
of guaranteed 
quality at prices 


lower than 
anywhere 


DANIEL LOW &C 








































set of good size at a very moderate price. 
20704 Hair Brush, 8% in. long, $4.50, 


20706 Military Brush, full size, 
$3.00, 20708 Lady’s’ Comb, 7% 


Write for a copy of our Year Book, 


interest you if you wish something 
aitferent for Christmas. T 
) hensive catalogue of solid gold and sterling 






e, and well-made 
5 in., $7.00, 











he most compre- 
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CAT 


in the matter of clothing, exposure, and other influences. 
and permanent cure is effected by the great constitutional remedy 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


While its Nasal and other Local Manifestations are promptly 
relieved by Catarrlets, which allay inflammation and de- 
odorize discharge and are mailed on receipt of price, 50 cts. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


A Constitutional Disease 
With Local Manifestations 


Is aggravated by sudden changes of temperature common in the fall, indiscretions 


Its radical 


if 
Made by 
HOOD 
It’s Good 


Catarrlets are the most econ 
feal of all antiseptic tablets and 
our times cheaper than the many 
Listerated solutions. 





Quickly relieve sour 
stomach, heartburn, 
nausea, distress in 
stomach, indigestion. 

Best and most for the 
money ever offered. 

By Mail, Large Box, 
25c.; Handsome Alumi- 
num Pocket Box, 10c. 

©. I, HOOD CO., 


x Lowell, Mass. 





PEPTIRON 
PILLS 


Ironize the blood, feed 
the nerves and brain, 
tone the stomach, aid 
digestion and give rest- 
ful sleep. 

Especially indicated 
in Nervousness and 
Anemia. 

By Mail, at $1 a box. 
Cc. I. HOOD CO., 


Lowell, Mass. yi 





HOOD’S 
MEDICATED 
SOAP 


Cleanses and heals the 
skin and is of signal 
service in eruptions, 
scalp diseases, sores 
and wounds, and as a 
sanative wash for ladies 


Trial size, 10c.; Full 
size, 25c. 


oe Ra 





HOOD’S 
TOOTH 
POWDER 


Cleanses the teeth, har- 
dens the gums, neutra- 
lizes all acid secretions 
of the mouth, prevents 
dental decay and sweet- 
ens the breath. 


Trial size, 25c.; Mam- 
moth size, 50c, 


a _) 





Mest of us recognize only one qual- 

ity in water—its wetness. We never 
stop to think of its hardness or its soft- 
ness. And yet that is what really deter- 
mines its cleansing power, and that’s why 


20-MULE-TEAM BORAX 


is such a necessity in the laundry—it 
makes water soft. Pure Borax just about 
doubles the cleansing power of soap and 
water. The purest and best Borax is 
20-Mule-Team Brand. 


For sale at all drug and grocery stores in 4, 4 and 1-Ib. packages 
PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


Beautifies and 
Preserves the Complexion. 


A positive relief for chapped 
hands, chafing anc al! skin afflictions 
Mennen’s face on every box. Sold every 
where, or by mail, 25 cents. Sample Free 


GERHARD MENNEN ©0., Newark, N. J. 


news  MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUM sseci.* 
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6800 Coffee spoon, sterling, Heraldic. . . 

8959 Brooch, sterling, 3 owls, rubyeyes. . 1. 

9712 Knife, sterling, holly, 2 blades and file 2.00 

10132 Rattle, sterling, pearl handle, Santa 
Claus .00 

10156 Hat-pin holder, sterling, good weight 2.25 

10168 Moistener, sterling .00 


10212 Key ring, sterling, heavy 
10225 Key chain, sterling ei 
10253 Thimble, sterling, heavy, Cupids . . .7 
10282 Bonbon scoop, sterling, holly . . . . 
10383 Tea strainer, sterling, daisies . . . . 2. 
10401 Bookmark, sterling, good weight, with 
ns 6 = 6 es + 28S 69% 
10170 Stamp box, sterling, daisies J 10441 Key tag, heavy, sterling, hazel nuts ._ .7! 
10184 Perpetual Calendar, sterling . . . . 2. 10456 Olive spoon, sterling, heavy, Jefferson 3.00 


We will send any of the above articles prepaid (delivery guar- 
anteed) upon receipt of price. Your money cheerfully returned 


as 
¥ 
o 7.) if purchase unsatisfactory. We sell only the best goods and at 
(©) lowest prices, Our beautiful Catalogue containing thousands of 
a. 
ZS 


aN 
‘ oe! illustrations of fine Jewelry, Sterling, Leather Goods, and Christ- 
+h aS 


mas Articles, is /ree for the asking. Send Postal /o-day for it. 


(Or), Warren Mansfield Co. 
EN, GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS 


3) g) 263 MIDDLE ST. 
ZE4 PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 
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COMMUNITY SILVER. 


AVALON 











appearance 


triple plated (T b 
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COMMUNITY SILVER. 


AVA L O N 

















abtedly sold in your town tif not found veedigt 
Wpostpaid, as follows : 


: i< Orange Spoons, $3.00 6 Kz ives thollow handle), $6.00 
6 Forks. $4.00" 6 Butter Spreaders. $3.75 6 Katives (solid handle), $4.00 


| ONEIDA. N-Y. 
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Gold and Silver NS 


The newest creations are 
shown in our Catalog. We 
want you to have one: free 
for the asking. 


Write for Complete Catalog No. 6 C 


Beautiful illustrations show compreher 
sive lines of Jewelry, Diamonds, Watches, 
Silverware, Gold and Silver Noveltie Ss. 
SOME ODD AND PRETTY NEW PIECES 
> Solid Gold Signet Ring, * Lo ver's $ s Kc * 
> Solid Gold Signet Ring, ** Pansy” . 
Gold Brooch, Rose Finish, beautiful . 
Gold Brooch, Roman Finish, unique . a z 
Rose Gold Stick Pin, ** Iris,” . Conve 
< Rose Gold Stick Pin, “ Water Lil y = : spark! 
. Rose Gold Stick Pin, ** Crescent ° : : vou 
Rose Gold Crescent Pin, with Pearl, . . é 3 
Pieces are slightly larger than cuts show. Price includes post 
engraving initials. Be sure to write for Catalogue. 


WM. KENDRICK’S SONS, 332 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. Gaon 





age a 


LP, 


EVERY PIECE” 
Every sealed package of 
Lowney’s its purity.” 
Chocolate Bonbons First-class dealers carry it. 


Write for sample. 


is guaranteed to be fresh or money 
46 Hudson St.,New York 


Death takes a hand in every partnership 
: How much of the success of your firm de- 
more. The Purity and Delicious pends upon your life or that of your partners? 


Quality of these Bonbons have Whatever it is you should provide an equi, 
4 Ser ham. th —— alent for it by securing insurance in the 
secured for them the largest sa 


— PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
fy ath ee 921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
The Lowney Receipt Book Sent FREE. 


The WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY CHRISTMAS SPOON 
Sterling Silver of Special 
Christmas Design. 

Cut is two-thirds of the Gold Bowl. 
actual Sent by mai! 
‘ retty box, on receipt 
of & rt -~ in coin or stam ps. 
A dainty Christmas gift, Fine Catalog 

of numerous Christmas gifts FREE 
The Warren Mansfield (o., Silversmiths, 

24 Temple St., Portiand, Haine, 


refunded. A guarantee slip is in 
each package of half-pound or 








Boston, Mass. 
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CRYSTAL 
Domino 


Mawr acre? SPE 
HAVEMEYERS & 


Triumph 
in 
Sugar 


=e “ Making! 
Sold only in D5Ib. sealed boxes! 


Convenient in form, perfect in gaality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can — itin excellence. Every piece 
sparkles like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. You will be pleased the moment you opena box. 
YOU WILL BE BETTER PLEASED WHEN YOU HAVE TRIED IT IN YOUR TEA, COFFEE, ETC. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Remember that cochpetnse bears the design of a ‘‘ DOMINO’’ MASK, ‘* DOMINO ’’ STONES and the names of 
the manufacturers (HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, New York). INSIST UPON HAVING THE GENUINE. 


| 
| 
: ngs pry WALt ST. NEW YORK 
| 
| 





THE BEST IS ALWAYS 
THE HICHEST PRICED. 
Sy COTTON 
IN THE LONC RUN IT’S 
CROP REPORTS THE MOST RELIABLE. MILL NEWS 
AND STATISTICS ecnan ben cand. THAT IS 


THAT $6.50 SIX MONTHS. WORTH 
ARE RELIABLE. READINC. 


COTTON FACTS 


THE iT SHOULD BE 
VERY BEST NOT HOW 


AND LATEST SUBSCRIBE TO THE CHEAP BUT 


NEWS ON Rce | HOW coop 
EVERYTHING i a n IS YOUR IN- 


RELATING TO COMMERCIAL BULLETIN FORMATION ON 


COTTON | axc'cersucsesr. | COTTON 


SAMPLES FREE. 


eR — — 
ee See a st aa 
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HIGGINS & SEITER, 


FINE CHINA, RICH CUT GLASS 











RICH CUT GLASS COMPOTE s\> | 7 OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OR me With over a thousand illustratior 
SWEET PEA VASE many in exact color and shape, or 
interesting booklet ‘‘Serving a Dinne 
7% inches high, ) by “*Oscar” of the Waldorf-Astor 
. ; ¢ $10.00 each. Either one, or both, mailed on request 
ESS GSSey to those interested in purchasing. 
le SO ~d r - , , 
Orders solicited Ask for Catalogue No. 14(C) 
Illustrated Catalogue has other 


Y iia Giheek mavaiiion aan én bai Geaad “ ya Z ; West 2ist and West 22nd Streets 
elsewhere Sas (near Sixth Avenue), New York 


>= 


Buy Ghina & Glass Riaht | 


A #4 eet Fr O 
POR Ft) eet) 


Is healthful and enjoyable and may 
give you an opportunity to succeed. 
A three-weeks’ trip about the island, 
using the steamship as a hotel, costs 
$140, which covers all expenses while 
aboard ship. 

The experiments made by the United 
tes Government show that the island is especially adapted to the production of 
ar, tobacco, cotton, oranges, cocoa, rice, and tropical fruits. As yet these in- 
tries are undeveloped. 




















Write for our new books, “Opportunities in Porto Rico” and “ Impressions 
of Porto Rico,” containing full particulars about rates, sailing days, etc. 


he New York and Porto Rico Steamship Co. 
NUMBER ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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SPAULDING & Co. 


an Goldsmiths Silversmiths CHICAGO 








6 Ave de l’Opera and Jewelers Jackson Blvd cor State St 
Importers of } 
Diamonds Precious Stones if 





Watches and Art Goods 


Producers of 
Rich Jewelry and Silverware 


Our importations of choicest novelties 
combined with our usual elaborate display 
of Sterling Silver, Jewelry, Precious Stones, 
Art Pieces, etc. offer a wide selection. 
























Special and artistic Correct and latest forms 
designs furnished in Fine Stationery 
Send for our 1905 Petite Calendar. 


Spaulding & Co Jackson Blvd cor State St Chicago 




















Write for 


“The Rookwood Book’’ | | | 


which will take you through the Rook- 
wood Studios, and show you many of the yt 


























may most exquisite designs of the celebrated 
d Rookwood as nearly as possible in theirs 
| 
ose. exact colorings. 
and, 
ost Rookwood 





Pottery | 











































ited received the Grand Prix at Paris, 1900 
ite 
n of The World’s Highest Honors 
, ° A 
> i aa F 
This mark and there is if 
is impressed no Rookwood i 
im every piece without #t. | 
{ 
Rookwood is for sale by leading dealers 
—~ and at the pottery. 4 
Rookwood Pottery, Cincinnati U. 8. A. i 
R i 
F ! 
———— ; 
i 
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et oS 


Art Lovers should send 
for Book about 


Teco 
Pottery 


The newest developments in ceramics. Its 
chasteness of design, new and unique 
glaze, velvety glossness of finish and soft, 
moss-green crystalline color, celebrated 
for its delicate shadings, and the richness 
of its tones appeal to the lover of the beau- 
tiful, and have won for it an enviable place 
among the world’s art wares. 


For Christmas 


weddings, anniversaries, birthdays, etc., 
Teco Pottery is the ideal gift. 


Sold by all leading dealers 
Book sent anywhere upon request. 


THE GATES POTTERIES 
37 Chamber of Commerce, - - semana 











SPECIAL SALE 


Finest Collection of 


VIOLINS 


in America 


Nearly one thousand 
instruments are now be 
offered at a special s 


Every violinist and e 
violin student should w 
for the list. A genuine | 
gain in a fine violin may 
obtained from this collectior 


Write for List to 


Lyon & Healy 


44 Adams St., Chicago 














“ Of all inventions, the alphabet and printing- 
press alone excepted, those inventions which 
abridge distance have done most for civiliza- 
tion.” — Macaulay. 


MAP OF THE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
LINES, 





A system of 11,505 miles of railway 
in the populous territory east of 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
furnishing luxurious and rapid trans- 
portation facilities for more than one- 
half of the entire population of the 
United States. 

Details of rates and trains given by 
any New York Central ticket agent. 


A copy of “America’s Winter Resorts” will be 
sent free upon recei;t of a two-ceut stamp by George 

Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
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LOFTIS SYSTEM 


Is the one successful system. 


WHY? Because it is quick, 


easy, confidential and absolutely reliable. 


HOW IT OPERATES Zi f22i.02"% 
simply selects a 
Diamond, Watch or other article from our cata 
logue and before he could hardly expect its ar- 
rival it is handed to him at his home, place of 
business, or, if he prefers, at his express office. 
All express charges are paid by us. ye assume 
all the expense and risk of submitting our goods 
for inspection and approval, knowing that in nine 
cases out of ten a sale will result. We send out 
Diamonds and Watches that tell their own story 
and sell themselves. A)l we ask is the privilege of 
submitting them to intelligent and impartial 
people—people who can discriminate in qualities, 
workmanship and prices. 
If what we 


PAYMENT AND CREDIT ot..3 neck: 


your entire approval you pay one-fifth on delivery 
and keep the article, sending the balance to us 
direct (we have no collectors) in eight equal 
monthly payments. These terms make anyone's 
credit good, for any honest person can and will 
meet these small payments promptiy. This sys 
tem permits us to open an account and do busi 
ness with all classes and conditions of people. 

The ten-dollar a week employe is just as wel 


W/Z come as a customer on our books as is his 


wealthy employer. Every Diamond sold by 
4 us is accompanied by a signed certificate, 
= guaranteeing its Pay! and value, and we 
<— will always accept the Diamond as so much 
money In payment for other goods or a larger 


Diamond. 
? OUR CASH TERM We also have a cash 
plan, and it is just 
as far beyond competition as our easy monthly 
terms. Hereitis: Select any Diamond and pay 
cash for it, and we will give you a written 
agreement that you may return the Diamond 
at any time within one year, and get all you 
paid for it less ten per cent. You might, for 
instance, wear a fifty-dollar Diamond Ring or 
Stud for a year, then bring it back to us and 
get 845, making the cost of wearing the Dia- 
mond for a whole year less than ten cents per 


AN 


INVESTMENT AND SAVING 292%. 
no better 
investment for money than a Diamond. Every 
year the prices increase from ten to twenty per 
cent. The demand for Diamonds increases an 
nually, while the supply becomes less and more 
uncertain every year. There is hardly a doubt 
but that values will increase during the next 
twelve months, more than twenty per cent. As a 
method of saving money, there is none equal to a 
Diamond purchased on our easy payment terms. 
The small amounts needed to meet the monthly 
payments can be accumu !ated by so small a saving 
as ten cents daily. You have the Diamond in your 
possession as security, and every day experience 
the pleasure and prestige of wearing a Diamond. 
We furnish every person, whether they are a cus- 
tomer or not, one of the Loftis Steel Safes for home 
savings. Put the little safe on your desk, bureau, 
bench or table and every day drop into it the 
stray pennies, nickels and dimes that are frittered 
away without notice. Do this fora few days and 
you will have the first payment ready fora Dia- 
mond. We will deliver the Diamond at once, while 
you keep the little safe at work saving the small 
amounts necessary to meet the monthly pay 


ments. 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 222's, 228 
five or ten dol- & 
lars for some cheap and trifling Christmas > 
gift. Use thesame money in makingthe first ~ 
payment on a Diamond—something that will Fil 
last for ever,and every day remind the wearer 
of your regard and good judgment. Time, wear 
and exposure do not affect Diamonds in the 
slightest degree—in fact, they become more vai 
uable every year. 


OUR EARLY FALL CATALOGUE 


A copy will be sent free for the asking. 
contains a complete history of the Danone 
from mine to wearer. Your name will also be 
listed for a free copy of our LARGE ANNUAL 
ILLUSTRATED ALOGUE. Please write 
today and make sure of receiving an early 
copy. 


INVITATION 


We invite you to visit and inspect our magnificent World's Fair exhibit, one of the 
largest and finest displays of diamonds and precious stones ever made in America, and one 


of the most interesting and valuable exhibits at the St. Louis Exposition. 


Our diamond 


cutters at work will gladly show you every process of cleaving, cutting and polishing, from 
the rough diamonds, as taken from the mines in South Africa, to the perfectly cut and pol- 


ished gems. 


Do not fail to see it, the location is Block 32, Varied Industries Bldg., in 
en aren Cutting and Jewelry Section. 


The present condition of the Diamond market is such, that it would pay 


anyone to make Christmas selections now. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


Write for catalogue todav. 
(est Est. 


Diamond Cutters and Manufacturing Jewelers 


Dept. M 27 


92 to 98 STATE STREET 


@&D CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


_ 
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You see them wherever you go 
They go wherever you see them 


An Oldsmobile was the first runabout to cross 
the American continent under its own power. 


An Oldsmobile won five medals in the recent 
Mt. Washington Climbing Contest. 

An Oldsmobile won the medal in the recent 
English Reliability Trials for details of construction 
and ease of manipulation. 


A detailed account of the achievements of the 
Oldsmobile would fill a volume. 


These cars are equipped with the famous 
Oldsmobile 10 H. P. Motor, all machinery 
simple and readily accessible, no gaskets to cause 
trouble, hub brakes, comfortable and roomy 
tonneau, all the advanced progressive ideas and 
devices. 





For pleasure, for service, for all round reliability 
—the best thing on wheels. 


Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, $650 
Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car, $950 


All prices f. 6. b. Factory. 
Send for book about Oldsmobiles. 
Address Dept. 42 


OLDS MOTOR. WORKS 
DETROIT, U, S. A. 


Member of the Association 
of Licensed 

Automobile 
Manafactarers. 
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Any old weather 


suits the /rankiin, 

It has no miseries any 

day of the year, winter or sum- 

mer. Last August, in its famous ocean- 
to-ocean run, it cut the record nearly in halves 


(from San Francisco to Ogden in 10 days) across the 
blazing American desert without balks, breaks or kinks of any kind. 


Last winter, when water pipes of other cars were frozen and burst, the /rané/in, with its 


Four-cylinder Air-cooled Motor 


went everywhere as it pleased, up-hill, down-hill, on the level. | 
With a /rankiin you never reed worry over the mercury or the ‘‘going.’’ 


control, 


will stand any day and any test that you can, 


Always fast, gentle and under perfect 
The franklin 


Five Modeis for 1905 


Send for the /ran4/in catalogue and read ali about it. 


H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., 302 Geddes St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 





Our first “‘ Auto-talk’’ we devoted solely to value 
In this, the second, we will touch upon the subject of 
mstruction. While all the good points of Autocar con- 
truction cannot be covered in a talk of this length, we 
ant to bring to your attention some of the features of 
the Autocar which are so obviously advantageous that 

must be appreciated by the veriest novice. 

The illustration above sh the easy accessibility 
the Autocar motor. It is never necessary to crawl 
remove the body. To reach 


ws 


an Autocar or to 
the motor you have only to lift up the hood in front 
To get at the transmission case simply lift up the floor 
etween front seat and dashboard 

The mechanism of the Autocar is exceedingly simple; 
this applies to both the working and the steering parts. 
The novice will not find in the Autocar the appalling 
intricacy of parts that he may have come to believe in- 
parable from an automobile 

The engine in all Autocars is of the two-cylinder hori- 
ontal opposed type, which means that there is no notice- 
able vibration. e engine of the four-passenger car 
12 actual horse power; that of the runabout 
10 actual horse power. he engine is oiled automat- 
ically. is water cooled, and the number of parts is re- 


juced to a minimum 
is ball-bearing. The car 


.¢ Autocar transmission 
ar-driven—no chain. Ample brakes are provided 


12 


nder 


Jevelops 


iS ge 


NUMBER TWO. 


The double spark coil used in the Autocar is of the 

very best and most approved type 
he gasoline tank holds ten gallons, which, on good 
roads, is sufficient for 200 miles 

All parts of the Autocar, with the exception of bodies 
and tires, are made in the-Autocar shops. They are 
made by men who have been building successful auto- 
mobiles for eight years. Every- part is made in har- 
mony with every other part, so that the entire mechan- 
ism operates in perfect unity. 

We know that none but the best materials go into 
Autocar construction, and we know that the work- 
manship is expert and thoro 

Autocar bodies are made 


h. 
“for us by a leading body- 
maker, ard are finished like the finest coaches 
The Autocar has a apaee of from 3 to 35 miles an hour. 
i 


Extreme ease of control is attained through an unusually 
simple arrangement of levers. 

The price of the Autocar Runabout, shown above, is 
$900, the Autocar Four-Passenger Car, $1,700 

In our next month's talk we will tell you of the Auto- 
car's performance. Our booklet, which we send free, 
gives full description of the Autocar’s construction and 
addresses of our dealers throughout the country You 
should have it. 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, 






































MECHANICAL AND ARTISTIC MERIT 


in automobile making finds most complete expression in 


Columbia Gasolence a Electric Cars 


Each model affords a splendid example of vehicle strength 
and endurance, and of simplicity and elegance in style. 


12-14 and 30-35 H. P. GASOLENE CARS, ELECTRIC RUNABOUTS, 
VICTORIAS, SURREYS, COUPES, BROUGHAMS, LANDAUS, LANDAU- 
LETS, HANSOMS, OPERA BUSSES, DELIVERY WAGONS, TRUCKS. 


General Catalogue will be sent on request ; also special Catalogues of 
Electric Town Carriages of the Coach Class and Commercial Vehicles. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


NEW YORK—134-6-8 W. 39th St. CHICAGO—1413 Michigan Ave. 

BOSTON—74-78 Stanhope St. 

08 Memter Association Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers 
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The New Side Door | 
Limousine Car 


insures absolute comfort for touring and city use. Per- 
fect protection from inclement weather. The doors on 


either side enable passengers to alight without going 
into the street. 


Jeet Drive 
Touring Cars 
$3,700 to $6,000 


are simple in construction, elegant in ap- 
pointment, and absolutely dependable 
under every condition. The Peerless Lim- 
ousine demonstrated its practical qualities in 
the famous St. Louis Run in both its 
speed and its endurance. 


Write for our new illustrated catalogue. 


The Peerless Motor Car Co., 


25 Lisbon St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Member Association Licensed Automobile Mfrs. 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOME! 











The Expert Maid-Servant 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


The subject is divided into these chapters: ‘‘ Engaging the Maid,” ‘When the Maid Ar 
*“* Mistress and Maid,” ‘‘ The Duties of the Maid-of-all-Work,” ‘** Duties of Two or Mor 
Servants," ‘‘ Certain Problems of Service,” ‘‘ General Suggestions,” *‘ A Recapitulation of 
Daily Duties.” The various topics are treated in a thoroughly clear and practical 
manner by this well-known authority on domestic problems. It is 
intended chiefly for housekeepers of moderate means. 


lémo, Cloth, $1.00 net 














By CHRISTINE TERHUNE 


HERRICK Manners 


4 ee 
Expert | What to Eat: | and Social 


Waitress HOW TO SERVE IT 


Hints, recipes, menus, directions for 

cooking and serving all meals. 
By 

$1.00 
ANNE 
FRANCES . 
SPRINGSTEED | Housekeeping Made 
This is universally 


The whole duty of Easy recognized as the 


the waitress—what What to do in all parts of the house on standard book on et- 
to serve and how to every day in the week. Practical hints iquette in America. 
on everything from engaging a maid to 
arranging and serving dinners, etc. New Edition 


$1.00 $1.00 Illustrated. $1.25 


serve it. 

















The Baby: His Care and Training 
By MARIANNA WHEELER 


A book every mother should read and learn by heart. It tells everything about the baby — care, 
training, food, etc. 


Attractively Bound and Illustrated. $1.00 net 


z pee a. 


Technique of Rest On $500 a Year 


By ANNA C. BRACKETT By JULIET CORSON 


How to accomplish things and still keep ‘‘ rested” This is a daily reference book for young house- 
and healthy. It is a most valuable book for both wives. It contains just the things that all house- 
men and‘ women. keepers must know—even the important trifles. 

‘ 


$1.00 $1.25 











HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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$3, 000 WINTON PRIZE 


MOTOR, 


the National Magazine of Motoring, will 


ip. t aah 
as eres 





give, absolutely free, 


Ist 


a $3,000 four-cylinder 


on motor car to the subscriber who makes the closest calculation of the records which will be made 


‘oe Ormond-Daytona race meet. 
searchlights, horns, lamps, 


Winton Cars 
possess a unique 
excellence guar- 
anteed by the 
Winton Motor 
Carriage Co.’s 
long experience 
and its great 
productive facil- 
ities. 


This is a fair, honest contest and a valuable mental exercise for intelligent people. 
almost impossible not to win one of the many prizes if one 


etc., etc. 


Four-Cylinder Winton, Price $3,000.00 


For the 499 next nearest answers 499 other prizes will be given— 


Winton Cars 
are built under 
the personal su- 
pervision of Mr. 
Winton. The 
4-cylinder Win- 
ton represents 
a high standard 
of automobile 
value. 


It would seem 


studies the former records made over the 


same course (printed in the coupon below) and gives due consideration to the recent improvements in 


motor-car construction. 


DO THIS NOW: 
the coupon—enclose it in an envelope with $1, 
you MOTOR (regular price, 


Gasoline Automobiles, 


a book describing 7 
The coupon below must be mailed before October 31st. 


Write your name and address and your estimates in the coupon below—tear off 
sent at our risk, and mail to-day. 
$3 a year) for 6 months, commencing with October issue, and a copy of 
different makes of motor cars in complete detail. 

We will acknowledge the receipt of it and 


We will then send 


send you full and complete details of the contest—answering the many questions which may arise in 


your mind. 


The next four issues of MOTOR, 


subscriber is allowed to send in one coupon each month. 


it—you will therefore have five estimates in all. 


FILL OUT 


fon, $0 


For the enclosed $1, 


Automobiles. 
meet: 
1 mile, 





a 


5 miles, time 
10 miles, time 
50 miles, time 


including October 


cuT ovT———— 
MOTOR, 1789 Broadway, New York. 


mailed at your risk, send me MOTOR for 6 months and a copy of Gasoline 
Jelow are my estimates of the records which will be made at the Ormond- Daytona race 


will also contain coupons, and each 
If you mail this one to- day—betore you forget 
Your to-day's estimate may win the $3,000.00 Win- 


— MAIL TO-DAY 


Give 
Fractions 
of Seconds 
in Fifths 


Records made at the last 

Or mond- Daytona race meet. 
1 mile, time 39 seconds 
5 miles, time ..3 mm nutes 31 3-6 seconds 
10 miles, time oe 6 minates 50 seconds 
50 miles, time....40 minutes 49 4-6 seconds 
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Locomobile 


aya 


CARS=—*—} 


the best fore but be 


muclition Frout 


rn cars 


Vert 


n all vesne tter adapt- 
Amefican al Motors ouly. 


| 


The Locomobile Co., neheniieeh Conn, 


New YORK Broad 
CHICAGO, !3a54 Mi 


way and 76th St 
higan Ave.; 


PHILA., 249 N. Broad St. ; 
BOSTON, 15 Berkeley St. 


Member Ass ciation of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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Complete, $ 
Without Torne mean, $300. 


Combines strength with simplicity. No auto- 
mobile at double the money is so strongly con- 
structed, so speedy on good roads, so depend- 
able on bad,so capable in hill climbing as a 
Cadillac. Friction is reduced to the minimum. 
The mechanical excellence of the Cadillac is 
without an equal for power, speed and safety, 
Write for booklet A which explains 
Cadillac models in detail, and = 


address of nearby agency where the 
cars ma: seen and tried 


Cadillac Automobile Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Member Association of Licensed A 








ToOwners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


“= Auto-Sparker 


does awa 
running 


entirely with all starting aod 
batteries, their annoyance and 
expense. No belt—no switch—no bat- 
teries. Can be attached to any engine 
now using batteries. Fully guaranteed ; 
write for descriptive catalog. 


Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. 


23 Main Street, Pendleton. Ind. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR EARLY AUTUMN 
PROPRIETY in designing, exceptional fa 
ties and care in producing, enable us to elim- 
inate the ordinary in our offerings for present 
selection or early commands. 


Victorias (in a series of 5). 

Broughams (6 adaptations). 

Morning and Station Rockaways (both 
ple and especially developed). 

Driving Phaetons and Wagons (in new stud- 
ies). All in quality and manners unsurpa 

Catalogs, to aid prospective purchasers, upon request. 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO. 
Ferpinanp F. Frencu 
Designers, Builders, Distributors 
SELECT CARRIAGES 


92-98 SUMMER. ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


SimM- 





A new edition of 
this standard work 
now ready. 

$1.25 


? Crabb’s 
English 
Synonymes 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 





MATTHEWS TOR 


Member Nationa: Association Bnginetand Boat Mfrs. 


BUILT TO PLEASE THE SAILOR 
Sizes 16 &. ‘eg 70 ft.—any power installed. 
full equi 
Matt oy “Motto: Safety, Comfort, Speed. Ca! 
launches a specialty. Finest catalogue issued t 
10c.; send for it and frame-the cover. 


"Aeencles in all cities —Chicago office, 1409 Michigan 
Avenue. 


MATTHEWS BOAT CO., P.O. Box 307, BASCOM, OHI0 


Price includes 


cruisi 
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REPEATING RIFLES FOR HUNTING. 


Shoot a Winchester once and you will shoot a Winchester always: 
That’s because Winchester rifles after a test of over thirty years re- 
present today in accuracy, reliability and quality, the highest develop- 
ment in gunmaking. Whatever your preferences may be, some one of 
the nine different Winchester models will surely suit you; for they 
are made in all calibers, styles and weights. Use Winchester guns for 


all kinds of shooting and Winchester cartridges for all kinds of guns. 
See our Exhibits at St. Louis in Manufacturers and Fish and Game Buildings. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - - NEW HAVEN. CONN. 











am 2 .~ 3 5 > —<_ - 
6 Fine Souvenir Teaspoons $1.5 


One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size Teaspoons, made 
especially to order for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway by the Oneida Community. Each bowl con- 
tains engraving of a different World's Fair Building, and the handles are handsomely engraved. They are of best 
material, finely finished, ornamentation is rich and deep. The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for 
every day use, if desired, and will last for years. Do not fail to order a set. The spoons will please you. 
t spoon 
For Christmas pinicg cirsmss gin, cuner or ekhdren or grows folks 

TO ORDER. Entire set will be sent, postpaid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 (to Canadian points $1.75). 

Remit by express or postoffice money order direct to Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 
For really pleasant, comfortable journeys between the East and St. Louis use the Lake Shore. It affords a very 


complete service of Sleeping Cars, — Day Cars on fast th trains. Send two-cent stamp for 
World's Fair folder and boarding house to A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Obio. 
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Wild-fowl shooting ts leosure LY the shells 
oce flooded with “INPALLIBLE” Smokeless Powder 


pops isc fet 4 19 O04 
Hondicse o ott Targets 
— tin & Pend Powder Co. NewYork Cit 
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Perfection of finish 


Hard, smooth, brilliant—wears for years. 


Look for this trade-mark on the foot end of all 
beds when buying if you would have the best 








Our wide experience with enamels and lacquers 

nakes Sanitaire Beds the standard for beauty 

nd durability of finish. Original and charming 
designs—wholly new 


If your dealer hasn't * Sanitaire "' beds we wi ein him supply 
rite for our Catalogue of attractive 


MARION IRON & BRASS BED Cco., 


103 Nelson Streei, 





We want tosend, Free, to 
every reader of HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE our new 108- 
page catalogue of the 
beautiful ‘‘ Kenilworth” 
Hand - Made and Philip- 
pine Fibre Furniture. This 
book contains, besides the 


SF re substantial mission and 


Rocker No. 254, $7.00 1) orris styles and the won- 
derful Philippine Fibre Furniture, many novel- 
ties in furniture which make desirable and 
useful presents. 


Kenilworth Chair No. 194, $7.25 
Kenilworth Table No. 195, $31.75 


Everything sold direct from the factory on approval. 
Write to-day for the book. 


THE COOK CO., 417 Pine St., Michigan City, Ind. 





MARION, IND. 








y 
Hand-Made 


Furniture 


Tobey Hand-Made Furniture is 
built to last for generations. Every 
detail of construction inside and out- 
side is made by master artisans whose 
workmanship has stood the test of 
time. 

Its exclusive elegance of pattern and 
beauty of finish fulfil the most exacting 
demands and give an individuality to 
the home not obtained with ordinary 
furniture. 

Other furniture may be had which 
will give good service but there is 
none which combines the splendid 
cabinet work, the artistic design and 
the richness of grain and finish that 
characterize the Tobey prod sctions. 

The library table illustrated above 
is an example of the plain styles in 
which many of these pieces are made. 
Others have more or less hand carv- 


ing of rich and and appropriate design. 


Send for our booklet, 
“Tobey Hand-Made Furniture.” 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE CO. 


Chicago. 
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From “HARRIS” to HOME | 


furniture sold direct from our factory to 
you =e a ph goer guarantee, at fully one-third less than usual retail 
price. If our goods are not perfectly satistactory we 
will immediately take them back (no matter where 
you live) with no trouble nor expense to you. So 
we must do all we claim, i. e. you and save 
you money of we could not sell our furniture with- 
out an agent or dealer to talk it up. 

Chair No. 381. Genuine Leather, $20.25— 
Combines the oddity and charm of pure Mission 
design with luxurious comfort. Swung in frame 
like a hammock; conforms to every line of the 












Chair Ne. hand- tag hair filled, Only $20.25. 
Beware Reuter tox ther. Costs only half, 
but will crack and peel. Only natural grain leather 
is durable. We use the very best quality of natural 
grain leather in all our work, We are the largest 
manufacturers of LEATHER FURNITURE exclu- 
sively who sell their entire come by mail. 
hair No. 249. Genuine Leather, $32.50— 
The best type of the comfortable Turkish chair, 
Solid mahogany claw feet; hand tufted in the 
richest natural grain leather. Oil tempered springs. 
Hair filled. Patent Fox stem 
casters, Hand-made through- 
out. Only weet Chair No. 2 
Chair No. 43 3. Genuine Leather, $24. 
The famous “ Sleepy Hollow Chair,” famous for 
comfort and service. Upholstered in the finest 
natural grain leather, Hair filled, Fox stem casters. 
Golden Oak or Mahogany finish. Only $24.00. 


We pay the freight 


Chair East of Kansas and North of South —— Other 
No. 433. points equalized. Safe delivery guaranteed, 
Our 96-page catalogue shows over 100 DESIGNS best quality 
natural grain Leather Couches, Davenports, Chairs (Mission and other 
tr t exposes the fraud of cheap construction and tells how HARRIS 
LEATHER FURNITURE is made and why it is the best. To buy leather 
furniture geet you need this book. Write for it to-day. FREE. 


Har eo. anufacturin$@Co, 
178 Columbia Street, Springfield, O. 














body. Upholstered in finest natural grain leather; | 














“THE ONLY WAY’ 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 

KANSAS CITY 


aND 
PEORIA 


Handsomest, most 
luxurious trains in the 
world ; completely 
rock-ballasted road- 
bed, no dust, no dirt, 
no smoke, no cinders. 































Copyright, 1904, by the 
Chicago & Alton Railway Co. 


ey 
Sequel to o 4 cART 

“Fencing” and ““Cow-Boy” 

PGi 'Art Calendars. ~=CCALENDAR> 

Five Surers, Eacu 10X15 Incurs 


SEND 25 CTS. 
with name of publication in which you read this advertise. 
ment, to GEO. J. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago & Alton Railway, Lock Box 618, CHICAGO, ILL., 
and get the handsomest calendar ofthe year. Four gracefu! 
»ses in colors, unmarred by advertisements and ready for 
} me Sony 
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For all Picturesque Buildings 
The soft, velvety coloring effects of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


are peculiarly adapted. They have no gloss, and the rich 
tones harmonize co! ~r with nature. Made of the 
best pigments, linseed oil, and creosote, “the best wood 


” 





preservative known 
Send for samples of stained wood and color-chart. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr., 
145 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


= at all Central Points. 
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| Ghe Fifth Avenue 








|The Fifth Avenue Book Shop can 
| supply its patrons with the following : 
| 















Book Shop 


259 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Between 28th & 29th Streets 
Original drawings by celebrated artists and 


illustrators always on exhibition, to 
which the public is invited. 








ORIGINAL DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS 

ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, PHOTOGRAPHS |! 

ART BOOKS 

MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 

STANDARD AND SUBSCRIPTION EDITION: 

ART STATIONERY 

LIMITED AND DE LUXE EDITIONS AND ! 
VATE PRESSES , . 

FIRST EDITIONS AND ASSOCIATION BOOK® 

ARTISTIC BINDINGS 

AUTOGRAPHS 

PERIODICALS 

POSTERS 


THE FIFTH AVENUE BOOK SHOP 
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LIGHT 
VS. 
ILLUMINATION 


A* electric lamp, a gas jet, a Welsbach burner, an oil 
lamp, produces Zzeh¢. Objects on which light falls 
become ///uminated, so that you can see them. 
Illumination is light made use of. Light properly 
used produces good illumination. Conversely, no 









matter how good the light, if improperly used the 


illumination is bad. 





Light is the Means, Illumination the End. 





Light is what you pay for, Illumination is the 





“value received.” 


HOLOPHANF 


FO hee ee heiomnm Tr 





Globes and Reflectors produce good illumination, whether 





used over electric, gas, or oil lights. They are the only 
globes sczentifically constructed for this purpose. They 
improve the quality and lessen the cost of illumination. 






It will pay you,in more ways than one, to look 
into this matter. Our booklets give full information. 





Booklet A, “ Light vs. Illumination;” B, Lighting of Private 
Homes ;” C, “Lighting of Offices, Stores, and Factories;” 
D, “ Lighting of Hotels and Clubs;” E, “ Lighting of Schools, 
Churches and Libraries;” F, “ Lighting of Theatres and Public 
Halls;” G, “Lighting of Railway Coaches and Steamers.” 














Holopbanes are sold by all leading dealers in gas and electric fixtures 


HOLOPHANE GLASS CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Mitchells Manteis 


BISSELLS ns Bearing 


Sweeper Makes an Ideal 
Christmas Gift 


What article can you buy at the 
same j that will contribute 
as much genuine lasting pleas 
and gomfort to the recipient 

j \/ Li \weeper? t will 

Astant reminder of the 

give? for ten years or more 

and will gratify mother, wife, 

sister or friend during ail 

this trme as no other article 

similar cost possibly 


nber the name 


‘BISSELL 


marks, the genuine sweeper 
that iw over a quarter of a 
been the recog 

ter throughout the 5 

- OUR WOOD MANTELS. This is but one of our 

rare exclusive Mitchell mantel designs. A man- 


a Bissell “ Cyco” 
* _ tel should be of adesign that will make a room 


j Is 
~ a. Send an artistic triumph. The Mitchell wood mantels 
are designed for this purpose. 

OUR WANTEL CATALOGUE. Do not think 
of mantels without securing our catalogue—a 
complete guide and an education in mantels, 
It shows the greatest variety of mantels and 
fire place fittings. From it you can select a 


} 
| 
us the purchase slip and 
we will send you fee a | 
handsome card case with | 
no printing on it. 
For Sale | 
everywhere | design to harmonize with any room and 
” complete its beaut y (Our prices are so rea. 
sonable they will byte rise you. Our Man. 
tel,Grate and Ti atalogue is sent only 
on receipt of && pa age; our wonderful 
| Furniture Catalogue for 19c postage. 
} 


Price— 
$2.50 
to $4.00 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO., 


(Largest Sweeper Makers ir the World.) 
Dept. 88, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


e 
Robert Mitchell Furnitare(o, 
616 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


FIRE HAS DESTROYED Orchard-land 
Secyourd visita cores exuylhtas ELGIN, ILL. By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


ured. No lasurance. Stock ney pepe mere ; ’ 
reballs. We hove the eal of these watches & are giving euhoard-of Author of “ Outdoorland,” etc. 
Values. 


You ought to know about the little animals 
that work and play all around you. Chip- 
munks and birds and caterpillars live very 
interesting lives, and this book has stories about 
them that will teach you strange and interesting 
and funny things. 

me we. Companion Volume to ‘‘ Outdoorland.’’ Illustrated with 


Read Seven Full-Page Pictures in Color by Reginald Birch, 
** and Many 


the illustrator of “‘ Little Lord Pauntiero 

66 TH E MASQUE =RA DER 99 Ma inal Drawings. any Ornamented Cloth Cover, 
By Katherine Cecil Thurston ee ee 

HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 











Vehicles are the highest of high- grade. 
Babcock styles are exclusive. The most 

ce Cc critical buyer can find no flaw in the 
h 


andsome “designs, correct proportions 
and general harmony of material, workmanship, color scheme of Babcock 
Large illustrated catalog free on request. 


* 
H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY 
Dept. S Watertown, N. Y, Vehicles 
Branch at Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Write a Postal To-Day 


for my new, handsome, free prospectus of Chicago Highlands. 
It is a guide to profitable real estate investment—a wonderfully 
interesting and instructive pamphlet for every man and woman 
who can and will save $10 a month —33 cents a day—or more 





I wish every reader of HARpPErR's 
MoNTHLY who is in a position to save 
$10 a month, or more, would drop me 
a postal card so that I may send some 
very interesting yrinted matter con 
cerning Chicago Highlands, the new 
industrial suburb of Chicago 

This enterprise, backed by an as 
sociation of wealthy New York, 
Chicago and Milwaukee business men, 
has interested me more than any 
other real estate operation which has 
come to my notice during all of my 
experience as a rea) estate broker. 


THE GREAT DEGREE 
OF CERTAINTY 


It is an enormous enterprise, and 
yet the ideal location of the property 
fora manufacturing center, the almost 
unlimited capital back of the enter- 
prise, and the many powerful in- 





Every person who wants to be well 
informed should read this prospectus 
and thus store up a little of the won- 
derful knowledge it contains, even if 
he has no idea of ever investing in a 
piece of real estate. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


I am offering, exclusively to Har- 
Per’s MonTHLY readers, a few of the 
choicest lots at Chicago Highlands at 
prices ranging from $1090 to $310 
eac ‘hese prices are net when in- 
vestors pay in monthly instalments 
of $10 a month per lot. A discount 
is allowed for cash. 

Chicago is the fastest-growing city 
in the world, and real estate in and 
about Chicago is, therefore, the best 
possible investment 

Many of the facts and figures given 

prospectus are so remarkable 








fluences which are being utilized to 
bring in large manufacturing enterprises, insure a degree 
of success which I do not consider possible at any other 
point on the North American Continent 

I believe that every single investor in Chicago High- 
lands will make a great deal more profit on his invest- 
ment than can be made by —- in real estate any 
where else at the present tin 


YEARS OF 
CAREFUL PLANNING 


The members of the enormously wealthy association 
back of this enterprise gi »t together about te . years ago 
and quietly bought up th« oumnatis of acres of land at the 
junction of the Chicago and Northwester ‘rn and the 
Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Railroads. They have held 
this land for a number of years without any effort at 
development, waiting for more prosperous times and 
for the greater development of the city of Chicago itself. 

In the mean time, extraordinarily advantageous con- 
cessions have been granted by the two railroads, and 
successful negotiations have been carried on with 
numerous large manufacturers with a view of bringing 
their plants to Chicago Highlands 


A YEAR'S 
PRELIMINARY WORK 


For the past year I have been assisting the Chicago 
Highlands Association in getting this enterprise in shape 
for very rapid development : 

During that time I have gone over every foot of the 
ground, I have talked with pretty nearly every .van 
directly or indirectly interested in the enterprise, I 
have most thoroughly investigated every single transac- 
tion of the Association since its organization, and I have 
studied with the greatest possible care every proposed 
plan for development 

Every reader of Harper's Montuty will certainly be 
interested in the wonderful facts and figures concerning 
Chicago and Chicago Highlands which are given in my 
new prospectus 
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that te : pec »p le would believe them if 

they were not proven. will guarantee to prove, to 
your entire satisfaction, See ly every statement 

made in my advertising and in my printed matter. 


A $327 LOT 
SOLD FOR $10,000 


For instance, I tell in my prospectus about a lot in an 
industrial suburb of Chic ago (not as well located as 
Chicago Highlands) which cost $327, and which in- 
creased in value at an average rate of $065 a year for 
ten consecutive years. I prove this statement positively 
by giving the na:mes and addresses of the owners, the 
exact location of the lot, the names of owners of sur- 
rounding property, etc. 


WHY I AM AN EXPERT 


When you consider that I have offices of my own in 
fourteen of the principal cities in the United States, 
and | have agents working for me in more than 2,000 
of the smaller towns and cities throughout the country, 
and that I have been spending more than $100,000 a 
year for a number of years in advertising my business, 
and that as a result of these facilities practically every 
investment enterprise that has been launched anywhere 
in this country during the past several years has been 
submitted to me, I think you will concede that I am in 
a position to know all about the relative merits of dif- 
ferent investment enterprises. 

I am in a position to know absolutely that there is no 
other opportunity for a small inyéstment in real estate 
at the present time which can compare with this-one. 

Write at once for my spec ial offer to Harper's 
MONTHLY re aders A postal card will do. 

Simply say: ‘Send special information about Chicago 
Highlands as advertised in HARPER'S MONTHLY.’ 

Address all communications to the home office. 

W. M. OSTRANDER, Exclusive sales agent. 

Home Orrice, 260 NortH AMERICAN BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Cuicaco Orrice, CHAMBER oF ComMERCE. 

New York Orrice, 10 W. 23d Streer. 





W. M. OSTRANDE 


260 NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Half a Man 


Half a Salary 


The half-sized salary goes to the man 
who has but er hisabilities. If 
you are earning but half what you need, 
we can qualify you for promotion in your 
present work or prepare you for a more 
congenial position and better salary. We 
are doing it right in your own district 
every day for others, to whom we can re- 
fer you. 

Thousands of our students have become 
Civil Engineers, Electricians, Architects, 
Illustrators, Advertising Wr'ters, Mana- 
gers, Superintendents, Foremen—all as 
the final resultof filling in the coupon 
shown below. 

If you want to know how you can dupli- 
cate their success and make your waste 
hours worth dollars to you, cut out, fill in 
and mail us this coupon. 

Itcostsnothingtofindout. Deit nowt 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Bex 854, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please send me your bookiet, 1001 Stories of Success,” 
and expiain 


how I can qualify for the tion 
before which I have marked = 











Advertising Writer Fics: Baits 
Show © Writ Elec. way Supt. 
Window Trimmer” Elee. Supt 


kkeeper namo 
Stenegrapher Mek, Engineer 
Meehan. Dranghtsman Civil YW 
Architect’! “ carvers 
rehitect Mint ngineer 
per Illustrator Butld > 


decvice 
rvice 
fat 


Commercial Law 
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GOOD ENGLISH 
PAYS 


Do you know that Marshal! Field & Co. pay their em- 
ployees $« for every error in English one of them finds 
in any of the printed matter issued by the house? Now 
adays nothing hurts a man’s prestige with the educated 
like careless English. Moreover, the best correspondents 
are no longer willing to write their letters in the time- 
worn commercial jargon of half-intelligent commercia| 
phrases. A good letter, business or social, should be 
simple, smooth, easy, winning, like the voice of a good 
salesman 


The man who will help you is Sherwin Cody. He has an internati 
reputation as an expert on English for business men, and now has 
his private lessons into four handy little volumes (time-saving siz 
seven complete courses, Word Study, Grammar, Punctuation, Composit 
Business Letter Writing, Story Writing, Creative Composition, hit 
suld in typewritten form for $15 to $25 for each separate course. 1 
,00ks Containeveryt 
that will help you, 
ing that is mere lu 
Better than a dictic 
bec: use they teac! 
to be his own dictic 








Business Managers 
Several large wh 
houses have intr« 
Mr. Cody's book 
personal criticism of E 
lish service to al 
clerks who write let 
from the merest ste 
rapher to the most 
perienced correspond 
—It pays. 
Credit Men.—Her 
point for you. Y« 
not too old to learn 
self, and you will f 
that the credit of y 
house will improve » 
derfully if you see t 
every letter that goes 
is the best. 
Young Business Men 
If you want the touch, the snap, the tone of “ words that win’ t 
business world, go to the man who is both a scholar and a masier 
Straight-from-the-shoulder business English. His little books shouid 
your daily companions. 

Advertisement Writers.—You can't afford to let mistakes creep into y 
work. The only way to avoid errors is to have a good reference wor 
constantly at hand. 

Correspondents.— Don't write the time-worn commercial} jargon, but yet 
out of your rut by getting the knack of writers who are masters. Mr. ( 
has a simple. casy method in his ** Composition " book. 

SMenogra’ ~The only way to get a better salary is to improve 
English. eep Mr. Cody's books at your elbow and in six months 
will be worth twice what you are now, and you will get it, too. 


$5.00 for $3.00 


This set of four books, 
containing seven com- 
plete home-study 
courses, costs $3.00. 
SYSTEM, the mag- 
azine, $2.00 per year. 
Both—the books and the 
magazine — will be sent, 
prepaid, for $3.00 if your 


order is sent with this advertisement. 
Regular Departments in 
SYSTEM 


Building a Sales Force 

Organizing an Advertising 
Department 

a ems Factory 

B i orr Pp den 


Credits and Collections 
Talks to Salesmen 
System in Banking 
System in Shipping 
Systems for the Retailer 
Real Estate and Insurance 
System in Professions 
Short-Cuts That Save 


SYSTEM,1007 First Nat. Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 
The Monthly Magazine for the Man of Affairs. 


System is essential to business suc- 
And so is SYSTEM, the maga 
zine. It tells every month all the new 
business tricks that save time — all 
the little office wrinkles that save 
worry. Through SYSTEM you can 
learn all that any one can possibly tell 
you about system and business methods. 
Two hundred or more pages monthly 
cramful of business ideas for YOU. 
The regular reading of SYSTEM will 
solve your business perplexities—but 
if it does not, SYSTEM has a staff of 
experts—practical business men who 
will answer your questions free. Sub- 
scriptions $2.00 per year. 
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R>»,emington 
Typewriters 


are strong and durable 
machines—every user 
Says so. 
Remington Typewriter Co. 
327 Broadway, New York. 





Get, Through Your 
ChLyesp 


,) 
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TYPEWRIEFER 
It Saves 25% of the Operator's 
Time, which is your time 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. 


241 BROADWAY, NEw YORK 


WL 

















The Standard Visible Writer 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 


167 Wabash Avenue 
CATALOGUE CHICAGO 
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Principal Foreign Office 
Lonpon, Ena. 
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CUT OUT ALL THIS 
Bookkeeping Drudgery 
Use a whi 
Card Ledger; 


your bookkeeper many 











Save 


hours of work, and 
save yourself weari- 


for bal- 


ances and reports. 


some ** waits’ 

















Get rid of all this night work. 
A Multi-Cabinet card ledger keeps accounts together—not scattered in a 
dozen places; does away with the carrying of closed accounts. It requires 
no transferring, no reindexing; indexes itself; automatically calls overdue 
accounts to your attention. You can post accounts in one-fifth the time 
required for book accounts, follow collections far closer, take off trial balances 
far more quickly. In sending out statements any number of clerks can work 
at the same time on a Multi-Cabinet ledger. It will quickly save time, labor 
and money enough to pay for itself. 


Write the nearest address for a besutifully illustrated booklet fully describing it 


ALABAMA—Montgomery, W. W. Haygood 
ARKANSAS—Little Rock, Alsopp & Chapple 
CALIFORNIA—Los Angeles, Barker Bros 

San Francisco, Geo. H. Fuller Desk Co ' 
COLORADO Colorado Springs, Miller Printing ComfPany NEBRASKA—Omaha, Omaha Printing Co. 
CONNECTICUT—Bridgeport, Horace H. Jackson NEW soak Albany, F. D. Sargent 

Hartford, J. B. Burr & Co " Troy, T. L. Griffin & Co. 

eriden, Horton Printing Co OHIO— Akron, National Blank Book Co. 

Middletown, Lucius B. Hazen Cincinnati, Gibson & Perin Co. 

Waterbury, Waterbury Blank Book Co { Cleveland, Office Supply and Printing Co. 


MISSOURI—Columbia, Columbia Typewriter Exchange 
Kansas City, Schooley Stationery Co 
St. Louis, Georgia- Stimson Furniture and Carpet Co. 
Springfield, Gardner Bros 





DELAWARE—Wilmington, Mercantile Printing Co 

FLORIDA—Tampa, Benjamin & Owen 

GEORGIA—Atlanta, Fielder & Allen Co 

ILLINOIS—Chicago, Marshall & Jackson Co. 
Decatur, L. Chodat 


4 
! 


Galesburg, Goldsmith & Temple \ 


INDIANA—Fort Wayne, W. C. Baade 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co 
IOWA—Sarlington, Acres, Blackmar & Co 
Cedar Rapids, Frank A. Hall 

Davenport, E. M. White 
Moines, Geo. A. Miller Ptg. Co 


KANSAS—Topeka, M. L. Zercher Book and Stationery Co 
SIAN 





LOUL New Orleans, Dameron-Pierson Co., Ltd 
MARYLAND—Baltimore, Young & Selden Co. 
MASS ~ HUSETTS—Haverhill, William E. How 
Worcester, A. P. Lundbo: 

MICHIGAN—Ann Arbor Mack & Conpeay 

Deteete, James Fitzsimons & C 

Saginaw, The Unique Office Supply Co. 
MINNESOTA. Duluth, Duluth Paper and Stationery ( 
Minneapolis, Edwin R. Williams 
Winona, Elmer & Wanzer 


| 
| 
) 


\ 
’ 
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| 
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Columbus, Elmer S. Caylor 
Dayton, United Brethren Pub. Co 
Lima. Emerson W. Price, The Holland 
oe. Newton-Rotherick Mfg. Co. 
Youngstown—Weil & Hartzell Co 
PENNSYLVANIA— Altoona, H. & W. H. Slep 
Philadelphia, William Mann Company 
Pittsburg, Hathaway-Neely Office Furniture Co. 
Wilkesbarre, Raeder Blank Book Co 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Columbia, ]. Wilson Gibbes 
TENNESSEE—Memphis, E. H. Clarke & Bro 
Nashville, The Mvers Comnany 
TEXAS—Fort Worth. Keystone Printing Co 
ouston, J. J. Pastoriza Printing and Litho, Co. 
UTAH—Salt Lake City, The Deseret News Company 
VIRGINIA—Richmond, Svdnor & Hundley 
WASHINGTON—Seattle, Norris Safe and Lock Co. 
seolmee. Shaw & Borden Co. 
Tacoma. Central News Company 
WEST VIRGINIA Charleston, The Art Shop 
WISCONSIN—La Crosse, Hoeschler Brothers 
Madison, The University Co-operative Co. 
Milwaukee, The H. H. West Company. 
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All kinds of Records can be Arranged Better and Found Quicker 
rl io our LOOSE LEAF BINDERS, than if kept in any other way. 
V THE FOLLOWING OUTFIT ($1.00) SENT ON APPROVAL: 


Cm One amrered Flat Opening Loose Leaf Binder covered 
with Imported Buckram, size 5% in. high, 844 in. wide, 
14 in. thick; securely holding g00 sheets. 


= 
i) Two Hundred Fine Q Quality Lines Bond Sheets, Ruled 4 
J in colors, [not printed] choice of five shades, size 5 in. high 


by 8 in. wide, 
e Complete Set Alphabetical Index Sheets to fit 
Binder, with durable tabs printed on both sides. 
M Twenty-five Moore’s Movable Metal Markers for in- 
dexing records Alphabetically and According to Date. 
“MOORE'S MODERN METHODS” 
4 OUR FREE B00 contains 120 pages of valuable informa- 


Ms tion on the subject of Bookkeeping and Leaf Acc 
Te JOHN C, MOORE CORPORATION, 245 Stone St., Rochester, H.Y. | 
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A NEW EDITION 








How to Get Strong 
And How to Stay So 


By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 


A valuable book, with practical, common-sense 
directions that can be followed by any one. 


$1.00 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


ON TYPEWRITERS 
of all Makes 
ee I ee Staines enloned tt 
inspection. 
NEW YORK, CPWA 
14, Barclay St. 





It Le Salle St. B 
iN, KANSAS CITY, 
38 Bromfield St 817 Wyandotte St. 
ST. LOUIS, 209 North Oth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
536 California St. 


THE 
TYPEWRITER 
EXCHANGE 
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BACKED BY A 
MACHINE OF MERIT 


Why emphasize just one good point 
about The Smith Premier? The 
man who buys this, The World's Best 
Typewriter, becomes the owner of 
equally distributed excellencies in the 
most modern of writing machines. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 
SYRACUSE, N, Y., U. S. A. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 











If we Yankees stop 


asking questions, 
we ll stop making 
profits. 


Ask us what we mean when 
we say that Elliott-Fisher Bill- 
ing and Bookkeeping machines 
and methods make live profits 
out of dead expense, and turn 
expense consumers into profit 
producers. Just inquire. 


ELLIOTT-FISHER CO. 


Broadway and Worth, New York. 
87 Gracechurch Street, London, Eng. 
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A WONDERFUL HELP ror BUSY MEN 


Handier and more canes sa, any 
memo, book or other 


Meminder, 


“Pocket Card System 


A fresh card comes to the 
front every day, in theelegant 
leather vest ‘ket case, 
which carries tes for 2 or 
4 weeks ahead. Extra cards 
for things to be retained. 


A Brain Saver 


Today's card always at the 
front. No leaves to turn. 
Any cardis found instantly by 
its tab. Cards for the year 
make a valuable card index 
for desk use. 


FORCET NO MORE 


This automatic tickler helps 
you to do things aft the right 
time. Saves time and money. 


AN IDEAL CONSTANT REMINDER 
No Other Device Answers Its Purpose. 


Used by thousands of wide-awake business men all over 
the U.S. A practical system for memoranda, Takes care 
of all appointments and duties automatically. Invaluable 
to all who would be prompt, systematic or successful. 


Order now and get the rest of this year free. 


Outfits include rest of 1904 and all of 1905, smart Larce 
Real Seal Leather Case, Quar. Oak Tray bg > 00 








Russia Leather Case, Plain Oak Tray 25 
Cow Seal Leather Case, Ash Tray 2.00 .75 
Sunday cards, 35c, Wc. Dated cards, peryear1.00 -1.25 


Order now and save express charges. To introduce quickly, | 
we prepay in the U. N CANADA we deliver, without | 


delay, express and Sep paid, for 20 per cent. extra, 
Order now and begin to benefit by its use. 


You Can Accomplish More, with Ease. 


Do not tax your brain with things to be remembered. The 
details of modern business are too many to carry on the 
mind. The little things are often the important things. 
Get the memorandum habit. It’s easy with a Memindex. 


A Few among Thousands of Satisfied Purchasers 
H. D. Jackson, Electrical Engineer, Bosrow: “It has proved in every way agood 


thing. lenclose money-order in payment fo or two more. 
Gewunat Evectae Cc Schenecta dy, N. ¥.: * Please send me two more Mem- 
i ndex f« o which I enclose @5. Avex. Cwvrcuwanp, 
A. Havitano, Grand Central Station, N. Y.: “itis quite up to your description.” 
H. 8. Hanoe, Architect, New York: “ Without doubt the best thi ving of its kind.” 
L. H, St.awson, Real Estate, New Yorn; “ I find it very usefuland very satis- 
factory. My friends say they are very wel! pleased with theirs.” 
Rvare Bros, Tonowro: “We are more than delighted with it.” (Use abont 25) 
Nat’. Excuanos Bank, N. Y.: Feb. 6 ordered one, Feb 20, two, Feb. 24, five. 


Order now and get ready to start the new year right. 
ae BETTER THAN ANY 
HELPS You > nie CALENDAR PAD 


to Plan your Work 
to Work your Plan 
to 











plish 
to ie Memos, 
to Avoid Trouble 
Caape FILED away 
MAKE A 
Vacuamee Recorp 
oF ons's acTiVITIEs 


YOU NEED IT 
A year’s experience 
has proved that almost 
all business men need it 

Order now and get the benetit of 
our best introductory offer. Write for Booklet, 


HOWARD L. WILSON, Mir., 79 State St., Rochester, N.Y. 


———— = 


Print 
Your 
Circulars 











Rotary 


The fastest printing presses 
use the rotary principle because 
there is no lost motion. 

Continuous revolutions of the 
printing cylinder means speed 
and economy. 

So it is, on the Rotary 


Neostyle 


which is the highest develop- 
ment in office duplicating ap- 








paratus. 


An original stencil done on 
the typewriter in the usual way 
—but on prepared paper—be- 
comes the printing plate from 
which hundreds of copies can 
be made. 

100 per minute with the 
electric motor attachment. 

We will gladly send our 
literature free on request. 


Neostyle Co. 
33 Reade St., New York. 
215 Clark St., 148 Franklin St., 
Boston. 
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All Hands Agree 


that the 


PAUL E. WIRT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


is easily the best on the market-—the result of 20 years’ 
experience in fountain pen. construction. 
In 100 styles, for any hand, always ready, 
always writes, We challenge com- 


parison for practical, constant use 
and quality of goods. 
ASK YOUR STATIONER OR JRWELER 
FOR THE WIRT— ABSOLUTELY 
THE BEST PEN MADE. 


Lbustrated Catalogue on Reguess. 


Box G.? Bloomsburg, P 





Games and Solids of 


American Children 
~-By WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL 


Containing all the games American children 
play, accompanied by their musical melodies, NAVAJO BLANKETS A SPECIALTY 
together with an explanation of their signifi- MOQUI and APACHE BASKETS and CURIOS 
cance, origin, and history For those who PREHISTORIC POTTERY 
have to deal with children in any capacity, A NAVAJO LOOM, comPLetE, snow- 

ine a0 of J . Be - 5 fe ING WEAVE AND DESIGN, POSTPAID, 75c. 
the book is a mine of welcome suggestic ons for 15 Send for ovtes 0s. All oh eatin wile 
their amusement. New, revised edition, $1.50 


A. & B. SCHUSTER } 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Holbrook, Ariz., Indian Traders 
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NORTHERN 


‘cea Le elgg nirength and ect 
he machines that prove. 


Northern Touring 
Car 


Northern Runabout 


Write for catalog and name of nearest agent. 


Northern Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Member National Association Licensed A 
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for merchant 
and shopper in 
the holiday rush. 
Universally appro- Y 
priate asa gift,anda & 
constant cause for thank- 
fulness, because simple in 
construction, ever faithful, 
reliable, easy to fill and with 
no bad habits. 


For sale by your dealer. 


Write for Holiday Literature to 


L. E. Waterman Company, 
173 Broadway, New York City. 


D,- : File Your Papers Safely! 
Pencil - fire — big loss ) 


been the record in many a 
business office. 
Why? 


Because of the loss of val- 
uable documents stored 
Wooden Cases. Woodwork 


will burn as readily in a fire- 
proof building as in a stor 
A quarter of an hour may 
wipe out the most elaborate 
disappear when wooden-cased system contain- 
pencil users are ing the work of months. 


, : 5 Our 
Sana. sone STEEL FILING CABINETS 


pencils for 1000 are exactly adapted to such 
purposes. Which? emergencics. They preserv: d 
the extremely valuable collection of books and 
documents of the Baltimore Trust & Guarantee 
Co.in the Baltimore fire, and have repeated! 


Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 32 page book, indexed oe their protective value und 


by vocations, correct'y indicates the right pencil e carry three convenient styles in st 
il 


for your use. Sent /ree. — Letter Files, Document Files and Card 

Index Cases. Send for our Catalogue \o 
942—“Steel Filing Cabinets.” 

Department F 


Joseen Drxon Cructsie Co., ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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WAN. 1 


the best time to install a new system of letter-filing, as that is the usual 
e for transferring. The “Couffield” Vertical System of handling cor 
ondence has proven itself to be the most modern, practical, economical 
labor-saving filing device on the market. The “ Couffield” System has 
) a boon to thousands of business houses in every part of the United 
ites, as well as throughout the world. 


“COUFFIEL))” 


inets are of unit sectional construction—you add as required. You can 
rt with as little as a one-drawer section for 3x5 cards and build up toa 
ge system—an exc/usive feature of the “Couffield” cabinets. Now is the 
e to place your order to be sure of the goods reaching you on time, as 
ght delivery is uncertain. A rec quest on your business letter-head will 
w our illustrated catalog “ H-11.’ 


* Couffield Pays the Freight” 
H. L. COUFFIELD CO., 94 O St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ikers of Unit Sectional Files and Card Systems 














We want reliable, energetic More 
dealers in every city to sell the than 


“COUFFIELT)” Unit Sec- 450 


tional Files ; 
and Card Systems—the fast- Differ- 


est-selling office line on the | ent 
market. To such we can | Sec- 





make favorable terms. tions 
W rite now ! Don’t tear out. 


— uired for publ.cation 

R E A D seially, volume. Revision, 
ilustratio ™, typewritten, 

| Magazine "articles. Gratu- 

5 itous examination. Thoroughly established. Profitable results guaranteed. 

a r p € r S a Zz a r| Correspondence solicited. ANGIO@-AMERICAN CORPORA- 


| TION, N. ¥. Life Bullding, 846 Breadway, New York. 


ONE HUNDRED 


=, > 6 ” 
copies of a letter, piece of | To prove that Daus Tip-Top 
music, drawing, or any writing | ay, z is the best and simplest device for mak- 
can be easily made on a 2 reg hioatot ine 100 copies from pen-written and 50 


- a —_——~ copies from typewritten original, we will 
= 4 Lawton Simplex Priater. | { Some RO h\, ship complete duplicator, cap size, without 
6, 

















No washing. No wetting paper. deposit, on ten (10) days’ trial. 
Send for circulars and samples 


‘ | * Price $7.50 less trade $5 t 
of work. Agents wanted. = * discount of 33%%, or ne 


LAWTON & CO., 3 Dearborn Street wt Chicags. | “ THEFELIX! G. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. ,”*S.!'Newerx city 


CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON & CO. 
100 wes fine printina inxs Y4221Q0 
THREE-COLOR PROCESS AND OTHER Co tor J[NnKs 


wiustRATiIoNs In HARPER’S MAGAZINE averace exAMPLes 
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New York 

















SHAVES 
FREE 

















and resharpened free for one year. @8.00, 


The Reichard & Schenber Mfg. Co., 60-62 Duane St., New York. 


LENSES AND SHUTTERS 
are made in the largest and best 
equipped optical factory in the 
world, and are the standard of qual- 
ity and excellence in every respect. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
BAUSCH 2 LOMB OPTICAL CO, 

Dept. M.M. Rechester, N. ¥. 


Boston 


Write us a postal and we will tel! 
you of the store in your town that 
sells ‘* Yankee’’ Safety Razors with 
pr'vilege of 30 days’ trial and return. 

The sure two-minute shaver— every 
body their own expert barber— impussi- 
ble to cut face 

** YANKEE " Safety Razors guaranteed 
Catalog sent Free,’ 




















Every Day in the Year 


Th 


SUNSET EXPRESS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


Leaves New Orleans en route 


CALIFORNIA 
Louisiana, Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona 


OIL BURNING LOCOMOTIVES 
No Smoke! No Dust! No 
Clean! Cool! Comfortable! 


Cinders ! 


Inquire 


BOSTON, 170 Washington St. PHILADELPHIA, 632 Chestnut St, 
New York {349 Broadway BALTIMORE, eto No. Charles St, 
¢» Broadway SYRACUSE, 129 So. Franklin St. 




















Mother and Father 


by 
ROY ROLFE GILSON 


Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens 
Roy Rolfe Gilson first published 
these Harper's 
Magazine, where they had instant 


popularity. 


two stories in 
They are here pre- 
sented as an artistic book, exqui- 
sitely illustrated by Alice Barber 
Stephens. 


the tales and the richness and 


The tender nature of 


beauty of the work make the 
volume a_ rarely appropriate 


Christmas gift. 


Ornamented Cloth, Gilt Top, Marginal Dec- 
orations in two colors, Uncut Edges, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PvBLISHERS 
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or low—a bright light or a mere glim—or OUT 
according to the way you pull the string. 
dy can attach it the same as an ordinary elec- 
Gives greater satisfaction than any other 
nd lasts three times as long. W henturned down 
es five-sixths of the cost for current. Made in 
ious styles, sizes and colors. Send for catalog 
i“ How TO Reap Your Merer.” Mailed free. 
CAUTION—Genuine HY ° Lamps havea 
label inside the glass bulb ok for the name 
d eft use imitations, cating rements and substi- 
The dealer of course makes more mone 
he imitation, but he has the genuine HYLO 
in stock and will supply it if you insist. 
ish for our special offer of lamps, on trial x days FREE. 
THE PHELPS COMPANY, 
87 Rowland Street, Detroit, Mich, 








THE LATEST | 


, 
HOLMES«ame 


THE GAME OF THE WINTER 
In scoring, count each “Everybody is playing 
SuEertock Hoimes card | Sherlock Holmes.” 
ites Weeeationn Rot —Boston Herald, 
FIVE points: urgiars, Rob- “The liveliest card game 
bers, Thieves captured, ONE | ever devised,” 
point each. —New York World. 
SHERLOCK HOLMES GAME, Price 60 cts. per pack 


PARKER BROTHERS" 


SALEM. MASS..U S.A. and Flatiron Bldg NEW vag 


A/sa Sole Makers of PIT s e BID P 7 Pong 





The man’ whe chaves himoel 


his razor blades 


shaved to his sa’ nows how necessary it is to keep 
ss is eeemnibie TF any Bn to do its work properly unless 


ctepped occasionally The NEW. Sab STROPPER will always guarantee the perfect con- 


The Star Safety Razor 


The first and only safety Razor of mechanical perfection and perfect finish, assures ease, quick- 
ness, and a clean shave, combined with perfect safety to the user (absolutely —— to cut or irri- 
a 


tate the face) and especially adapted to those having a stiff, thick, wiry beard. 
with the evils of the barber shop. 


Its use does away 
Money and time saved. Ready for use at any time or place. 


This razor has stood the test of over 5,000,000 users for over _—~ = ars—this proves its excellence, 


The Star Safety 


azor has been imitated but ey 7. <3 


cated, (in purchasing a razor 


please remember the above fact.) LOGUE ON REQUEST. 
Razor, complete, $2.00. sediels Sets, $3.50 and up. 


New Star Diagonal Stropper, $1.50. 


KAMPFE BROS., 8-12 Reade St., N.Y. °°" (seoine gener onisiaes. cutlery: 














The KODAK system abolishes most 
_ of the opportunities for making mis- 
takes. No dark-room, better pictures. 


| KODAKS, $5.00 to $97.00—KODAK DEVELOPING MACHINES, $2.00 to $10.00 


| Catalogue free at the dealers, or by mail 
Jrom Rochester the Home of the Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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\Foreeisbatl 
You ; 
like 

to be: 
mv 

pa rtner? 












































































A congenial partner + worthy 
opponents + good cards =a pleas- 
ant evening. The only up-tb-date 
cards for home and social play are 


Congress 
Cards ==" 


Artistic—stylish. Delightful play 
with. 65 designs—Pictorial, ' hist, 
Euchre, Club and Poker. j Also, 
new Initial series—all lettets. 

Send us 50c. per pack, for/backs 
desired. Illustrations sent free. 


Duplicate Whist— playeo with 
Paine’s Whist Trays. 12-tray set, 
$5.00; extra fine set, $0.00. 


Whist lessons Free with eavh set. 


Card Games and How to Play Them (an up-to-< pte Hoyle), 
160-p. ; Entertaining with Cards, 64-p.; Whist an4 Duplicate 
Whist, 104-p.; each, paper, l0c.; cloth, 2c. Vest ket 
Editions —Cinch or en Five, Hearts, Pinocgle, Poker, 
Skat, Bridge, Fan Tan, Euchre, each, paper, 5c. } cloth, 10c. 


We send all of above goods. prepaid, on receis#t of price, 
if your dealer does not supply them 


The U. S. Playing Card . 
Address Dept. 6, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
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There are in the United Sta <5 anq 
Canada 27,251 printers. @ Every 
one is an authorized retail » ven 
for Old Hampshire Bond, mad 
up into business stationer, and 
printed matter. @ Every j rinter 
either has a complete stock of Old 
Hampshire Bond or knows where 


to get it promptly. @ Ask you 
printer to show you the kind of busi- 
ness stationery he can make from 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water Mark.” 


Many large business houses have told us th 
Hampsnire Bonp is the best paper for lette: 
envelopes, checks, stock certificates, bonds, et 
can see for yourself if you will write us on uy 
Present letterhead for the Book of Specimens, we 
ing samples of the above-named forms printed, |itho- 
graphed, and engraved on Orv Hamp- 
sHIRE Bonp in white and fourteen colors 


Hampshire Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


The only paper makers in the world 
making | papers exclusively. 


A History of the 
German Struggle for Liberty 


VOLUME Ill. 


By POULTNEY BIGELOW 


This, the third volume of Mr. Bigelow’s 
absorbing recital of the German fight for 
nationality, tells of what took place be 
tween the years 1815 and 1845. A spir- 
ited account, told with calm judgment, 
with fervor and enthusiasm. Uniform 
with Vols. I. and II. Illustrated. Gilt 
tops, etc., $2.25 net. (Postage extra.) 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 
YOU CAN HAVE A BILLIARD ROOM 


your Dining Room, Library or Liv 

Room wil serve. Merely !if{t thet 
off a handsome Library or Dir 
and have the 


Indianapolis Combination Sebi 


a perfect Regulation 
Biruiarp Tasre, with Vern 
bed, lively rubber cushions and invisid¢ 
pool pockets, with patent carom plugs 
FROM FACTORY TO USER 
ON EASY PAYMENTS 
Beautiful Catalogue Free 


Combination Billiard Manufacturing Company 











' 46 s6West Street. Factory and Home Office. Madison, Ind 








$ and 
Very 
ency 
made 

and 
inter 
f Old 
vhere 
your 
busi- 
from 


Company 
adison, Ind 
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le »THREE GRAND PRIZES fe 


AT ST LOUIS 
WERE GIVEN BY THE INTERNATIONAL JURY TO 


THE SINGER — 


~™ 


S&S. 


A 
pa PLE ‘ lll FOR > ‘a : 

oo igr* TAIy f SEWING MACHINES \. AF = aba 

7 FOR bes Si FOR FAMILY USE,” FOR 

_ EMBROIDERIES, ~\) ESPECIALLY FOR \y Maid PRE GREATEST © 
Ms LACES AND | \” MACHINE N°. 66, wy PROGRESS ._) 
TAPESTRIES MADE) + ABSOLUTELY THE ” AND ” 4 
A ONSINGER (> LIGHTEST RUNNING Mr MOST RECENT, 
* SEWING-MACHINES , }- aN LOCK-STITCH {| DEVELOPMENTS / 
\. FOR FAMILY (/ / ) MACHINEIN§ /) (72) IN SEWING (” 
es USE «THE WORLD. |) ©” * MECHANISM “| 








4 Likly’ Lag 


or Trunk appeals to that class who 

desire individuality and distinction in 

their traveling accessories. It is for such 

people that we have been manufactur- 

ass ing leather goods for over sixty years, 
Suit Case | and it istheir appreciation that has made 


The finest suit case that 


we make. In finish, dura our name the hall-mark of perfection. 
bility. and style the equal 

of a “made -to- order” - 

artic} e. It is hand sewec Our goods can be found at most deal- 

throughout, and the trim rs or » be ordere > . 

aie tiie lech. e6c., ers O1 may be or lered direct from our 

are of the very best ma- factory. We will take pleasure in mail- 

terials, ing you our catalogue upon request. 


Specify book A. Teale, ROCHE STEER. 
—_ - ee YORA. 


Sram igne0l 


THIS TRADE-MARK ON EACH PIECE 
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"FRENCH GERMAN _ SPANISH) 


Spoken, Taught, and Mastered Through the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


COMBINED WITH 


The Rosenttal Common Sense Method of Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard 8S. Rosenthal 
No longer rine memorizing of verbs, declensions, or rules. You hear the exact 








pronunciation of eac'] word and phrase thousands of times if you like. It requires but a few 
minutes’ practice sev ] times a day at sores moments to acquire a thorough mastery of con 
versational French, German, or Spanish. College professors all over this and other coun 
tries, and the press g:jnerally, endorse this perfect and natural system of teaching languages. 
Send for testimonials, be hlet, and letter telling all about this 2th century scientific marvel. A postal will do. 
INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
1143 METROPOLIS BLDG., BROADWAY AND 16TH ST., NEW YORK 


What's the Use 


OF KEEPING RECORDS THAT 
YOU KNOW ARE INACCURATE? 





























? Ba patistying ou quality y = = One hundred skilled mechanics spend 

ask a ne Se take ty Seem, we of fifteen minutes daily figuring time 

our money-back offer explained btlow. spent on their several jobs. Twenty- 

| We will send the five hours, or two and a half days of 


high-priced labor, and then they make 
| dh: ena meee oes 
Safety Razor 


, 20,30 bays Tal | A Calculagraph 


of this time, return the razor and san will Cateey 
every vy J —, i paid. 
Razor It has ntwetve boos keen can compute for one hundred workmen 
Gabe ‘i blades as thin as paper, addin wl : 
bd it — and record the exact time in hours or 
die mond dust to grind them. Each blade gives i > i ; . " - 
Son teabiee waclias ican. Gaal aaa vino minutes, or in hours and tenths, ex 


packed an irect from tho factory, pended upon each job or operation, and 
showing them to be new. Always ready foruse— 


»No Stropping or Honing he 


ip So Sorpint cones Salouhgraph 
atv sols new Glades In cechangest sot stomp - 
to you. Twelve additional blades at peminel eoet, | Clerical Errors 
The Gift To Please Him Most 


Phos este a heer, it Tiches.1 It is the only machine 
ile’ azor, lated silver, wi es loather ; ~ 
case sent prepaid bs. , saves 5 times cost first year. in the world w hich re- 
sractaL at v1 GILLETTE 20-year guarentesd heavy qued- cords Elapsed Time. 
tuple gold p' jette Razor, in elegant case 7 
Same, in Morocco case with name gilded on case and en- We can tell you more 
graved on razor handle, a magnificent present, $12.00, 





The Gilets Sales Co, old Manhattan Bide. Chicago CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


1410 Jewelers’ eeptins 
ferences-Continental Nat. Bank, Chicago, Chieago Nat, 
Back, Dans; Bsedewest'e” KEW YORK CITY 


Rapid Mechanical Calculation 


The New Model Comptometer solves all Arithmetical 
Problems instantly and noiselessly. Our new model has a 
light uniform key touch and registers instantly at one stroke 
as many “aye in separate columns as the hand can reach. 

les of Duplicate Orders in different lines of business: 
Marshal i Field i EE nc s k Rng s séeiee cecceessc¥Oed 102 
remy Department 86 
Cosh ie Steel Co., Pittsburg, ets t 
N. Y. C. & Hudson River R. . Co., New York City. 
Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, N. 
Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo 
wie Pittsburg Coal Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
= It will save its cost in a single year by the saving of time it effects. 
FELT & TARRANT MPG. CO., 52 to 56 ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 


about it. 
Ask your dealer og send direct. Booklet Free. | 

















\aaonagai ~ 
Send for literature and Special Trial Offer. 
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W.L. DOUGLASS 
WIN $3.50 SHOE sen 


Brockton is the Men’s Shoe Fashions of the World. 


a _ W.L.DOUGLAS MAKES AND SELLS MORE 
r MEN'S $3.50 SHOES THAN ANY OTHER 
MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD. 


The reason W. L. Douglas $3.50 
shoes are the greatest sellers in 
the world, is, because of their ex- 
cellent style, easy fitting and 
superior wearing qualities. They 
are just as good as those that 
cost $5.00 to $7.00, the only dif- 

ference is the price. If I could 

take you into my factory at Brock- 
ton, Mass., the largest in the world 
under one roof making men’s fine 
shoes, and show you the infinite 
care with which every pair of W.L. 
F|Douglas shoes is made, you would 
‘jrealize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 
'|shoes are the best shoes produced 
anywhere, and why the sales for 
the year ending July 1, 1904, were 


$6,263,040.00. 


If I could show you the differ- 
“fence between the shoes made in 
»jmy factory and those of other 
‘|jmakes, and the high grade leath- 
-jers used, you would understand 
iwhy W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes 
= J ajcost more to make, why they 
Se whold their shape, fit better, wear 
longer, and are of greater intrinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe on the mar- 
ket to-day. W.L. Douglas guarantees their value by stamping his name and price 
on the bottom. Look for it—take no substitute. W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes 
are sold through his own retail stores in the principal cities, and shoe dealers 
everywhere. No matter where you live, W.L.Douglas shoes are within your reach. 
** Equal to $5.00 and $6.00 Shoes.” 
“I have worn W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes for some time, and find them 
equal to $5.00 and $6.0 ‘een on the market here.’’ 
E. E. STEVENS, 418 W. Second St., Little Rock, Ark. 
_ W. L. Douglas uses Corona Coltskin W. L. Douglas $2.00 and $1.75 
in his $3.50 shoes. Corona Colt i 
oe qverywhase to be the finest shoes for Boys. Best in the world. 
Patent Leather yet produced. Boys all wear them. 


G. C. & E. Eli Calf always gives satisfaction. 


W. L. Douglas has the largest shoe mail order business in the world. No trouble to get a fit by mail. State size 
and width; narrow, medium or wide toe; with or without cap on toe; kind of leather desired ; lace, bu:ton, congress, 
orblucher, 25c. extra prepays delivery. If you desire further information, write for illustrated Catalog of Fall Styles. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, 152 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. 
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By this signature you shall know 
the O'Sullivan Rubber Heel; you'll 
fina iton each box. It is a guar- 
antee that you are getting heels of 
brand new rubber as it comes from 
the banks of the Amazon : : : 




















A the present time crude rubber 
costs $1.15 per pound, but it is the 
only rubber giving resiliency, comfort, 
dependability, and wear. 

These are the features that have 
caused our rubber heel to be recognized 
by physicians, adopted by hospitals, and 
used by hustlers. They are a relief to 
the world, are a panacea to women, and 
the greatest boon ever offered to the pub- 
lic. Remove jarin walking, give a silent, 
easy tread, outwear the shoes ; but, like 
all other good things, have substitutes. 
Substituting means cheapening. All 
other makes claim to be as,good as 
O’SuLiivan’s, but where they demand 
the same price for substitvtes, is it 
not a reason you should. demand 
O’SuLuivan’s —the only kindtmade of 
new rubber? 


35 Cents at: all dealers: anda trifie 
for attaching. If dealers, cannot 
supply, send 35 cents to 


O'Sullivan Rubber Co. 
Lowell, Mass. | { 








ADVERTISER 


MICHAELS-STERN 





Fine: Clothing 


IN THE NEW 


Fall and decreed ‘Styles 


is now shown b 
every city in 


SUITS AND. OVERCOATS 


that fir as if made to measure 


a high-priced tailor. 


$10 to $25 


Write for more infermation, nam 
retail dealer, and our New Fall Bo 
et “C,” “Styles from | fe” RI 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO 


Manufacturers, Rochester, N. Y. 
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al pa is coming, and with it the ever-increasing dread 


} 


of pneumonia. To wear woolen underwear is but 


an urgent invitation for colds and pneumonia to enter. 
Underwear is often called “body linens.” Linen ab- 


sorbs—towels are made of it-—it dries rapidly —is known for 


its cleanliness, but ordinarily it is cold and clammy. 


In the Dr. Deimel Underwear the coldness has been taken 
out of linen. By a special process of manufacture a soft, warm 
and porous fabric has been evolved, called Linen-Mesh (a word 
registered by Dr. Deimel in 1894, but now used by others 
imdiscriminately). ‘Since its introduction ten years ago, the 
Dr. Deimel Linen-Mesh Underwear has received the most 
friendly and grateful appreciation throughout the world. 


All who are subject to colds and rheumatism, or threatened 
with bronchitis or pneumonia, ‘will observe an immediate 
change for the better by adopting the Dr. Deimel Underwear. 

SEND FOR FRE! BOOKLET, GIVING VALUABLE AND IN 
TERESTING INFORMATION ON THE UNDERWEAR OUESTION 


The Dr. Deime! Underwear is made in such a wide variet f sizes that we can f 
evervbo | If your dea er cannot suppiy you write to uv 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh Co., 49! Broadway, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL LONDON 


111 ' t 2202 St. Catherine St 83 Strar Hotel Cecil, W.C, 
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By this signature you shaji_ know 
the O'Sullivan Rubber Heel; you'll 








find it on each box. It is ja guar- 





antee that you are getting heels of 





brand new rubber as it contes from 
the banks of the Amazon 











T the present time crud} rubber 

costs $1.15 per pound, but it is the 

only rubber giving resiliency, ]comfort, 
dependability, and wear. 

These are the features tljat have 
caused our rubber heel to be refcognized 
by physicians, adopted by hospjtals, and 
used by hustlers. They are ajrelief to 
the world, are a panacea to wojnen, and 
the greatest boon ever offered td the pub- 
lic. Remove jarin walking, giv¢ a silent, 
easy tread, outwear the shoes ;{ but, like 
all other good things, have supstitutes. 


Substituting means cheapening. All. 


other makes claim to be as jgood as 
O’SuLLivan’s, but where they: demand 
the same price for substitutes, is it 
not a reason you should demand 
O’SuL.ivan’s —the only kind made of 
new rubber? 


35 Cents at all dealers and a trifle 
for attaching. If dealers cannot 
supply, send 35 cents to 


O'Sullivan Rubber Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 








MICHAELS-STERN 
Fine Clothing 


IN THE NEW 


Fall and Winter Styles 


is now shown by best retailers in nearly 
every city in the United States. 


SUITS AND OVERCOATS 


that fit as if made to measure by 
a high-priced tailor. 


$10 to $25 


Write for more information, name of 
retail dealer, and our New Fall Book- 
let “*C,” “Styles from Life,” FREE 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO. 


Manufacturers, Rochester, N. Y. 
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— is coming, and with it the ever-increasing dread 


of pneumonia. To wear woolen underwear is but 
an urgent invitation for colds and pneumonia to enter. 
Underwear is often called “body linens.” Linen ab- 


sorbs—towels are made of it—it dries rapidly—is known for 


its cleanliness, but ordinarily it is cold and clammy. 


In the Dr. Deimel Underwear the coldness has been taken 
out of linen. By a special process of manufacture a soft, warm 
and porous fabric has been evolved, called Linen-Mesh (a word 
registered by Dr. Deimel in 1894, but now used by others 
indiscriminately). Since its introduction ten years ago, the 
Dr. Deimel Linen-Mesh Underwear has received the most 
friendly and grateful appreciation throughout the world. 


All who are subject to colds and rheumatism, or threatened 
with bronchitis or pneumonia, will observe an immediate 
change for the better by adopting the Dr. Deimel Underwear. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET, GIVING VALUABLE AND iN- 
TERESTING INFORMATION ON THE UNDERWEAR QUESTION. 


The Dr. Deimel Underwear is made in such a wide variety of sizes that we can fit 
everybody. If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us. 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh Co., 491 Broadway, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO: MONTREAL: LONDON: 
111 Montgomery St. 2202 St. Catherine St. 83 Strand, Hotel Cecil, W.C, 
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The Strop 
and 


aa The Razor sf 
‘ 


Te buy @ good razor and a 
poor strop is like buying an 
expensive horse and hiring a 
boy to take care ofit. You can- 
not keep a good razor good with- 
out a good razor strop. The very 
best strops that you can buy are 
the Torrey Strops. These strops 
are made of the finest material 
to be obtained for the purpose of 
sharpening razors. They will set 
a finer and more lasting shaving 
edge, and do it quicker than any 
other strop. 


are made in every desirable style 
and are sold at pular prices 
—0c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and 
$2.50. Sent postpaid if your 
dealer cannot supply. Money 
refunded or a new strop if not 
satisfactory. Torrey'’s Oldge 
Dressing will keep any atrop 
soft and pliable. Price lic at 
dealers’, or mailed on receipt 
of price. Catalogue of Torrey 
Strops, containing valuable 
information for those who 
shave, sent 





















if need be— 
and come, for 
a fortnight, to 


French¥ 

Lick 

West Baden 
Springs 


You'll go back like two men: double 
energy. double capacity for work— 
all health and tingle. 


Ten springs of the world’s most 
wonderful medicinal waters. They 
flush the system of all impurities, tone 
and strengthen. Invaluable for dis- 
ordered kidneys, inactive and enlarged 
liver and stomach troubles. 

These famous twin resorts offer 
superb hotel accomodations. Congen- 
ial people—abundant opportunity for 
recreation. 


Delightfully situated in southern 
Indiana, on the 


MONON ROUTE 


Easily reached from anywhere. Write 
for illustrated booklet, giving full 
particulars, hotel rates, etc. 


Frank J. Reed 
General Passenger Agent 
202 Custom House Place, Chicage 
















Chas. H. Rockwell 
Traffic Manager 
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YOUR bala vs. KOHN om nce 
Mr. A. Consumer, jov. Ist, 04. = A. Consa Ist, 04. 
Te “Your Tailor” ay To Up-to-date Clothing Co, Dr 


’|Bal. For’d 30 (00; Oct. 1\1 Suit Kohn Bros. 
45 Fine Clothing. 18 
\15| One Overcoat... 15 Les NAN weno (ditto) 20 








iy Thanks. |—- 
PLEASE REMIT. |'128 |00 iWprte-da ‘le. Co. 38 
On which side of the! ris your account? The only difference. mind 
ou, between Kohn Brothers’ Fine a and “ss of “Your Tailor” 
athe price. All coats made with the “HK. 5.’ Shoulder. 
Ask your dealer for Kohn Brothers’ Fine Clothes, Look for our Label—insist upon having it. Write for 


illustrated Booklet F 7, “The Clothes a Man Should Wear,” a story of good clothes, when and how to 
wearthem. If your clothier does not sell Kohn Brothers’ clothing, write us and we will give you the 


name of one who does, 


KOHN BROTHERS—CHICAGO 


New YORK—PHILADELPHIA—BOSTON—BALTIMORE—SAN FRANCISCO 
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* |Harderfold 


HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR 


Wear Harderfold Hygi 
fic Underwear and you fi. 
warmth without exces: 





t. 

The Inter-air-space « 
ated by two-fold garme 
keeps you warm with | 
weight than a single he 
garmient and represents | 
science of health as app 
to underclothing. 

Air is Life. Harder 
Surrounds your body w 
air, the most complete n 
conductor of heat. T! 

y retains its natural hea 
and colds and rheumati 
are) prevented. 

Over eleven hundred 
(1,100) physicians, re 
resenting every state and 
territory in the Union, unit 
° ; im endorsing the  sanitar 
For Christmas i principle of inter-air-spa 


em ied in the Harderf 


. Bd Hygienic Underwear. . 
at he Harderfold goods are 
made in three styles or 


weight, as follows: 


Suspenders B—Spring and Autumn. 


SEND FOR C—Winter Weight. 
—the suspenders of comfort, style and service 
are in beautiful ‘Art Girl wt suitable for CATALOGUE D—Extra Heavy. 
mailing. Handsome presents. Price 50c and 
$i 00 stores or mailed postpaid, 


THE © A. RDGARTON MPG, CO., BoxS23Shiviey, Mess, HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. 
155 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
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“Peck” Suits 


$10 to $30 ° 
“Peck” Veh b folios 


Overcoats Made in Syracuse. N.Y 


$12 to $45 





ee 











i 
' 
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RETAILED BY 
BEST STORES 
EVERYWHERE 


At Wholesale: 

Syracuse, 
Chicago, 

New York and 
Baltimore 


* PECK 
CLOTHING” For Men, Ladies and Children 


No misleading, oaey ——. are on 
i i ot’s Tivoli - Standar Jnderwear. 
“ Pog ee Feces “Camelhair,” “ Natural Undyed 
affine Bae yee pa ‘ Wool,” “Lambswool,” “Merino,” etc., 
the approval of crit- are all just what they are called. Strictly 
ical people — men ‘ true to label, noble in quality, modest in 
who know how good rice. For over half a century growing 


in favor. 
clothes ought to be. Sold by leading dealers in all chief cities. 
Ask your Clothier. 


If not by yours, write to 


ed Art tn Clothes,’’ ’ 

the book of fashions Roof’s Underwear 

for Fall and Winter, | ‘1 Greene St. 
1904-05, is ready—it willbe Se tee Weeks 
sent you free—write for it. 
W. S. PECK & CO., 


Dept. “3B” 
Syrecuse, N. Y. 
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‘GEM’ 


a . 

n 9 The First Test Proves 
PLEASURE 22 the “Gem's” Superiority 
TO SHAVE and it’s the same always. It is to 
every man’s advantage to buy a 
“Gem” Safety Kazor ond begin 
atonceto know what a perfect shave 
is, rather than waste two or three 
months’ time making free trials of 
inferior razors. 

The “Gem” shaves clean and close 
in less than three minutes’ time—no 
irritation, no fear of cutting yourself. 
, ( , : Is durable, safe, economical. You 
ote ie : é : ; must see and use a “ Gem’ rigid 
ati ~« } , model to appreciate its simp\jMity and 

i / 3 vy J usefulness. The “Gem” d/ade is 
s ; , the secret of our success—each one 
fully warranted—best English silver 
razor steel—made and tested by ex- 
perts. 





Your name and address 
will bring you something 
of interest. Write tus, 


Razor Complete, $2.00 


Insist on the “ Gem "—at leading 
dealers or sent direct, prepaid, on 
receipt of price. Booklet free. 


GEM CUTLERY CO. 


Dept.C.C. 34 Reade St., N.Y. City 


RUBBER 
HEEL 


is the final step in heel making. The old-fashioned rubber 
heels have good features, but they slip and also have holes 
to carry dirt into the house. Because of the patented 


round friction plug the FOSTER 


NEVER SLIPS 


In addition to this element of safety (it may save you 
from serious accident on slippery pavements) it has just 
enough elasticity for comfort and health, and outwears two 
of any other kind. It embodies all the merits and elimi- 
nates all the faults of the old-fashioned rubber heels. 
FOR WINTER WEAR the Foster Rubber Sole 
is acme of comfort— no dampness, no slipping, 
no rubbers. Your dealer can supply you with winter 
shoes fitted with Foster Soles and Heels, or he can attach 
them to your old shoes, By mail, heels, 35¢ per pair; 
soles and heels, $1.00 per set. 


Foster Crutch Tips 
(With FRICTION PLUG) 


cannot slip. Four times more durable 
than solid rubber. Also made for canes 
and umbrellas. 


Send 35c for sample pair of crutch tips. 
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SPECIAL ||HARPER'’S 


THANKSGIVING 


NUMBER | | BAZAR 


The November number of HARPER’S BAZAR is of great interest. 
Its frontispiece is one of Miss Cory’s inimitable _ series, 


“The Simple Pleasures of Childhood” 
showing the little darlings in the pantry the night before Thanksgiving. 
Other admirable features especially appropriate to the season include 


The Harvest—a poem The 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON New White House Kitchen 


With beautiful full - page illustrations by ow if val 
Alice Barber Stephens By Aspey G. BAKER 


Illustrated with photographs taken exclu- 
Snakes in Ireland sively for Harper's Bazar 


By MARGARET DELAND A N ’ 
ovel Hallowe’en Party 
The Thanksgiving Reunion By E.izaseTH ROBINSON 


A full-page drawing by Illustrated by George F. Kerr 
Ruse Ceci, O'NEILL 


Ruth—a study of girlhood Holiday Fashions 


By ANNIE WEBSTER NOEL By A. T. AsHMoRE 


With numerous illustrations by Ethel and 
dilustrated by F. Y. Cary Guy Rose and A, M. Cooper 



































The “leader” is a strong The special fashion features There is also an espe- 
I 
Thanksgivimg story include cially interesting instal- 
by Miss OcTAve THANET FASHIONS FOR THE ment of Mrs. THuRstTon’s 
yreat vel 
“For All These Thy WINTER we ee iz 
Saints” COSTUMES The Masquerader 
illustrated by Clarence FOR THE STREET which is rapidly approach- 
Underwood. SIMPLE FASHIONS ing its dramatic climax. 




















Among the practical topics discussed by experts are: 
Chairs—Old and New, by Marrua H. Cutter. IES ES CS eh ieee 
Duties of the Maid-of-all-Work, by Curistine TerHune Herrick 
Some Dainty Things for Baby, by Louise M. Dew. JUlustrated with photographs 
The Laws of Letter Writing, by PrisciLta Lronarp 
New Paris Recipes, by Maria Bray. “/“**7eled with photographs taken in Paris for 


Special Thanksgiving Menus, by JosePHINE GRENIER. Jlustrated with photographs 





Stormy Days in the Nursery, by Katuerine E. Maxweti 
A helpful, suggestive paper, giving new games and amusements for children on rainy days 


The THANKSGIVING Bazar is strong also in its departments of 
Good Form, Cut-Paper Patterns, Household Decora- 
tion, Humor, and Editorial Comment. It has helpful and 
interesting pages for Girts and Housewives. Also a Special Pat- 
tern Supplement, given gratuitously with each number of the 
THANKSGIVING Bazar, and containing patterns to the value of $2.00. 














The Thanksgiving Bazar should be ordered now HARPER @ 
Women whose names are not = on wy oan S 
tion list should send a dollar this month to Harper 
& Brothers and receive the special Thankagiving B R Oo T H E R 
and Christmas numbers free. Their subscrip- 
tion will begin with the January number, rgo5. FRANK LIN S Q 

Single copies of the Thanksgiving Bazar are, Y 

as usual, I5c. NEW YORK CIT 
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Copyright 1904 by Hart Schaffoe: & Mars 
OU never go anywhere, with any company, where Hart Schaffner & Marx clothes 
cannot fitly go with you. 


As soon as you have one experience with these goods you will need no more 
argument; you'll know that the clothes themselves —style, fit, quality ——are the chief 
reasons for buying them. 


We illustrate, from left to right, the business frock, the Paletot, and 
the Surtout overcoats. In buying ask for the label; a small thing to 
look for, a big thing to find. Send six cents for the new Style Book, 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago Boston New York 
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BES i &@ | [ALL the leading styles 3 

ag nat street and evening wear 

Wag iettiys | OF THE CELEBRATED 

GREY SQUIRREL SET 
FOR CHILDREN 4 to 7 yrs.; 


flat scarf to fold over, 
and round muff, 


$7.75. 
Sers YOR GIRLS up to ‘ SUEDE and GLACE 


12 yrs., with full flat 


muff and scarf, GLOVES. 


$12.75. STREET GLOVES: 
OUR NEW | Suede, $1.75 &$2. Glace, $2 pair 
CATALOGUE ‘a Mail Orders have careful attention. 


contains 1,000 illustrations aS ee 

and over 2,000 descriptions ¥ the Senuine Reynier Sloves bear 

of apparel and articles neces- te above trade mark, without which 

sary for the Complete absolutely none are genume. 
OUTFITTING OF BOYS, GIRLS AND BABIES, — 


Sent for 4 Cents postage. is d Wa v/, 
We have no branch stores — no agents OF re) aylor, 
Correspondence receives prompt attention, 


Address Dept. 6 
60-62 W. 23d St., - - NEW YORK 


The Elements of International Law 


By GEO. B. DAVIS 


Brigadier-General and Judge Advocate-General, U.S. A. 











Broadway and Twentieth Street, 
Fifth Avenue, Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 




















NEW AND REVISED EDITION 





A work sufficiently elementary in character to be within the reach of students, yet compre- 
hensive and of wide scope. It gives essential information in regard to the law governing the 
relations of nations, duties of diplomatic representatives, rights of citizens, alliances, etc. 


$2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, _ PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. 


LEADAMS, pe agiiOE aa 


For your feet's sake—for your All progressive shoe dealers 


shoes’ sake—know what Leadam SELL Leadam Shoe Trees for 
Shoe Trees ARE and the GOOD men and women. Name on 


they do. Acquire the shoe tree every pair. 

habit and prolong the life of If you cannot be supplied 
your footwear— take away in your town, send $1 di 
that “vicious” curl at the rect. State size of shoe. 
toe —hold the sole of the A Leadam Fountain 


shoe flat— drive wrinkles Pen Free!—Write us! 
out of the uppers — avoid 


ill effects of wet and make Lionel 0. Leadam 
your shoe a luxurious home ees 7 d 229 CENTRAL AVE., 
for your foot. NEWARK, N. J. 
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Neale Ubrderwear 


The Only Really Hygienic 
Underwear Existing 


Made by our secret process from the fibre of the won- 
rful Ramie Plant (Vegetable Silk) into a porous knitted 

ibric, which combines in itself all the good qualities of 
k, Wool, Linen and Cotton, but has none of their bad 
It makes the pores active to excrete impurities from 
»system. Provides Radiation, Ventilation and 

Evaporation. Is more absorbent, superior in dura 

ity and all other respects to linen. 

Relieves Rheumatism and other ailments caused by 
pure blood. Prevents colds, hardens the system. 


Most t Agree to Wear and Greatest 
Comfort in Cold Weather 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 
There is no substitute. 
Write for our free booklet. 


Ringheim-Schlichten 
" Ramie Mfg. Co. 
None Genuine With- 473-5 Broome St., New York 
out This Registered Ag anh 
Trade- Mark 3 T EATON Co., Lt i., Toronto, Can. 


| 











EVERY 
PAIR 
WARRANTED 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 
FRONT PAD BELT 


Giving the Popular 
Straight Front Effect 
CORRECT, HYGIENIC, 
COMFORTABLE 


OF YOUR DEALER 


Or Sample Mail 
(Cott., 25c. Mer., Bec. vst, 750) 
on receipt of price. 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass. 
Licensed under Pat., Dec. 5, 1899. 

















Daniel Gieon Felt Shoe Co.’s 


‘‘Cushion Sole” Shoes 








i FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
mie we =m Storm-Proof 


Send for catalogue No. 25 
showing many new styles 
































dealers 
rees for 
ame on 


supplied 
| $1 di 
shoe. 
untain 
ite us! 


adam 


AVE., 
J. 
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Stirring 
Stories. 


$1.75 he —_— —— | Seven 
buys all. ce ‘ Serial Stories 
52 issues. ot ; in 1905. 


The Youth’s Companion 


Is read by all the family for its entertainment and information, 
for its manly fiction, for its helpfulness in the home life. 








Every New Subscriber 


Who cuts out and sends at once this slip or the name of this Magazine with 
$1.75 for The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1905 will receive 


All the issues of The Companion for the remaining 
weeks of 1904. 

The Thanksgiving and Christmas Double Numbers. 

The Companion’s Carnation Calendar for 1905, in 12 


colors and gold, 


As much reading in the year as would fill 20 octavo volumes. Send for I!lus- 
trated Prospectus and Specimen Copies. DY 











$10,000 RRL Ss cubectigtions. .. . . Sead for Bade mang 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, - 201 Columbus Avenue, - BOSTON, MASS. 








aaaine 
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/ Saves half the time and trouble of packing and un- 


packing. 


Simple action of raising 


cover does it all, 


Part Get-at-able 


Eve 
Without Lifting of Trays 


yet trayscan be shifted out ard in ort} 
removed at will. Nothing to break 


a 


71ND 


WEATHER 


YCLOTHING IS PERFECT- \ 


Vi design -- yet not freakish -- beauti- 
ful in workmanship—made by men who | 

~, know how—reasonable in price — yet 
P¥ not cheap in the sense of appearance. 
Thousands worn by men, women and | 
children of refinement whose tastes re- 
quire a following of fashion— yet want | 


a differentiation from the ordinary. 
Sold by dealers nearly everywhere. 
/ not to be found in your city, writetous. We fZ 
will send you a beautiful booklet of styles which 
depicts and describes the most handsomely 
/ made clothing for wet weather wear ever Man- 
| ufactured. Then, we will make to your meas- / 
ure,a macintosh, hunting coat, or pedestrian ‘ 
| skirt, or INDIAN HILL P 


| LAXZET 


rain coat, which is made from a cloth 
(treated without rubber) that will keep you 
dry without absorbing perspiration. Bet- 
ter write for the booklet anyway. Address 
LA CROSSE RUBBER MILLS CO., 
223 St. Andrews Street, 
* LA CROSSE, 


)to size, style and finish : : 


get out of — No La ia \ 
loss of room. . Patent ere is no 
substitute. Price according * 4 and 4 


At your Dealer's or sent direct. 
Write Department G for ‘handsome 


Romadka Bros. Co. piyssies 











The Only 


PERFECT 
TROUSERS- 
HANGER 


is the 


“PRACTICAL” 


Trousers=-Hanger and Press 


It is the only hanger that takes hold of the entire hem at 
the end of the trousers-leg. It is the only hanger that will 
not leave its impress on the cloth. It is the only hanger 
that will remove the pucker and warp at the hem caused by 
turning trousers up during wet weather. It is the only 
hanger that includes in its construction all of the features 
essential to a perfect trousers-hanger. These features are 
basic—they are patented ; therefore he who would have a 
perfect trousers-hanger must have the “ Practical.” 

The “ Practical” is made, as are all first-class articles, 
with precision and care. Finely finished hard woods, 
nickelled brass metal parts give a touch of elegance and 
an assurance of durability. 

Since 1893 the“ Practical” has yearly grown into great- 
er favor and more general use, and to-day it is used by the 
leading men of the country—Presidents of the big Life In- 
surance Companies, Banks and Railroads, Ambassadors, 
Senators,fArmy and Navy Officers, Lawyers, Doctors, 
Clergymen, Captains of Industry, having by the thou- 
sands set upon it their seal of approval. 


Our 52-Page Book 


tells all about it and why many people use it. 
Money refunded, on return of goods at our expense, within 60 days. 
$5 buys { Set A—5 Tronsers Hangers and 8 Rods. 
Set B—4 Trousers Hangers. 8 Reds and 6 Coat Hangers. 
@1 buys one Trousers Hanger; ®4 afterwards gets the balance of 
either set. Goods sent express prepaid. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO.,431 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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More than five million women 


read Ue Kebiator, each month 


HIS ANNOUNCEMENT, 
it is hoped, will reach some of the 
other sixty or seventy millions who 
are not so fortunate. We want 
them to know how The Delineator earned 
its title of “The most n of all maga- 
zines published for Women”; why it contains more of 
real interest to “ Her,” more of actual value and help- 
fulness than any other periodical printed; how it enters 
into every phase of her life at home and abroad; her 
household duties; the care, amusement and education 
of her children; the science of her kitchen, as well as 
ajacs sam Fp ce a ge Me ap o> canted 
a veritable cyclopedia of home knowledge—a single number contains enough of 
economy - help to for many years cdacigll ns. On the basis of these 
money-saving posasbies alone, you can ill afford not to be a 
regular subscriber to The Delineator, As a helper over the house- 
wife's every-day doubts and difficulties, it is worth many times the 
dollar these twelve monthly visits will cost you. 


F 7 ees - issued a ore art 
panel, illustrating the progress in style in 
woman's dress » ow the past century— 
eleven figures, showing the costumes in vogue during each decade. 
It is well worthy to adorn the walls of milady’s boudoir or den. 
The illustrations of some of the figures 
reduced in size appear on this page. 
There is no printing at all on the front 
of the panel, with the exception of the 
dates under each costume, and the title 
line, “A Century of Delineator Girls.” These are 
admirably suited for framing, and are in every sense 
works of art. 
We will send you one—rolled in a mailing tube, so 
there will be no creases in it—on receipt of four cents 
in stamps, to cover mailing cost. 


Addres, ART DEPARTMENT 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Lid., Butterick Building, New York City 


set, eel 
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“ Nothing better of its hind in existence.” 


—New Yorx Times. 





The New 
International Encyclopedia 


De. DANIEL C. GILMAN (President Carnegie Institution, late President Johns Hopkins University), Editor-in-Chief. 
Completed May, 1904 

What two New York newspapers say regarding this monumental work : 

“The completion of Tue New InrernationaL Encycioppia is assuredly 
a boon to all writing men and women, to all educators—to all persons, in fact, 
who have constant use for an accurate ready reference book of broad scope. 
There is nothing better of its kind in existence.” — Zhe Times, May 14. 

“The articles are succinct but satisfactory, are always intelligently writ- 
ten and not unintelligently compiled, as was the way in some of our older 
works of reference, and they cover an unusually large variety of subjects. 
The work is up-to-date in historical, scientific and geographical information.” 


—The Herald, May 7. 


The Value of an Encyclopedia 


is understood by every intelligent American. Those who can afford only a 
few books need an encyclopedia even more than the wealthy man with a 
large private library. The most competent authorities—including librarians, 
college professors, and literary criticgs—unite in pronouncing THe New 
INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOP&DIA not only the newest but also the most com- 
plete, interesting, convenient and satisfactory encyclopedia in the English 
language. 

Let us demonstrate this 40 you by sending you our 80-page book 
of information about THe New INTERNATIONAL, containing many speci- 
men pages, illustrations, maps, etc. 

Do not postpone beginning the use of this invaluable .* ,... 
work. Pa Mrap 4 Oo. 


New York: 


r . . . > 

Whatever your work in life may be, you will find Pico ts ue te 

‘ a . r . . . - Pod handsome book describ- 
it useful every day—beginning NOW. We will << _ ine tax New iwrenna 
. ~ =” _— poet ns ena and 

oe containing specimen col- 
arrange for easy terms of payment if you _<g® ,, contsining specimen pages, col- 
desire  — 

. ° << ment p. 


= 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 
372 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Without 
Speculating 


ee 


A Sound 
Legitimate 
Business 
Offer open 
to the Keen- 
eee eSt Scrutiny 


IVE acres of the Ystilja Rub- 
ber Plantation will produce 

a net income of $1,500 or more 
per year. Shares can be pur- 
chased for cash in advance or 
on small monthly payments. 
The dividends earned while 





you are paying for your shares | 


will equal their cost, and liberal 
provisions are made for those 
who cannot keep up the small 
monthly payments. 

Rubber trees grow very rap- 
idly and profits from them quick- 
ly accumulate into fortunes. 

Write for our latest book about 
the plantation, reports of in- 
spectors, etc., full data regard- 
ing the growing of rubber and 
the cost and profit of shares. 


CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION CO. 
925 PARROTT BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

















It’s May in 



















DO YOU FEEL THE COLD? 


Why not spend the winter in Tropical Hawaii 
where the climate is mild and equable. Lowest 
temperature 55 degrees, highest 89 degrees. Fine 
hotels, Surf boating and bathing every day of the 
year; shooting, fishing, golf, polo and every sport 


and recreation. 
$l 10 San Francisco to Honolulu and return, 
bd special rate to fifteen or more travel- 
ers booking for any one of the following steamers 


Sailings Alameda, Oct. th; Mongolia, Oct. r3th; Ventura, 
ot China, Oct. esth; Alameda, Oct. agth; Manchuria, Nov 
and ; Sierra, Nov. roth; Siberia, Nov. 2¢th; Alameda, Nov. roth; 
Sonoma, Dec. 1st; Korea, Dec. 6th; Alameda, Dec. roth; Ven- 
tura, Dec. 2and; Mo ngolia, Dec. 31st ; Alameda, Dec. rst. 
Register sow for a tour at any office of Thomas Cook & Son: New 
York, 261 Broadway ; Boston, 332 Washington St.; Philadelphia, 8 
Chestnut St.; ; Chicago, 234 S.Clark St.; San Francisco, 6a1 Market St. 































Full information from all railroads. Souvenir 
book filled with photographs for the asking. 


HAWAII see a age! COMMITTEE, 


onolulu, T. H. 
New York, $74 Broadway Los Angeles, 207 West Third St. 


Ae 

























HAVE NA CIGARS 


Made in nine sizes from the finest tobacco. 


Try the FAMABELLA 
* PURITANOS " size, ten cents straight. 
“ CONCHAS " size, three for twenty-five cents. 
You mever smoked such quality for the price. 
For a short smoke try our ** OPERA" size for five cents. 
If not on sale in your city, we'll supply you direct 
The names of the Presidents and their Cabinets, from Washi 
to Re , up to date, are contained in a beautifully illwetr “4 
bool that we will send you FREE, on request to Dept. 


THE INDEPENDENCE COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC” 


15,801 Tons, one of the Finest, Largest, 
and Steadiest Steamers in the World. 


TO THE 


Mediterranean 


February 2 to A 
only 








CTION OF BLENY® 
















































AND THE 


Orient 


First-class, including Shore RED, Guides, Fees, Hotels 
Drives, etc. The most attractive trip leaving the U. S. next winter 

Spectat Fratures— Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, Malta 
19 DAYs 1N Eovrpt andthe Hoty Lanp! Constantinople, Athens, 
Rome, Riviera, etc. 





lz p TOS, ~ — pene eg, este. «naa 


Tickets good to stop over in Europe. 


FRANK C. CLARK - 113 Broadway - NEW YORK 
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Tools & | 


ardware 


FREE 


Write us to- 
day to send 
you one, 


Hut- 

dreds of 
thousands 
au eady 
distributed. 











Beautifully 


Tells dest way 
tllustrated, 


to finish any wood. 


“The Proper Treatment for Floors” 
Is a finely illustrated book full of practical sug- 
gestions pertaining to floors, woodwork and 
furniture. Shows how soft pine can be givena 
finish almost as beautiful as hardwood. Tells 
how you can greatly improve the appearance 
of old floors, no matter how they are finished; 
and how old finish can be removed, leaving 
wood in natural condition. Explains scores 
of other equally important facts. Methods. re- 
ferred to in every case are easy and inexpensive. 

This book is sent without charge by the 
manufacturers of 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


“A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood” 
For Sale by All Dealers in Paint 
% lb. cans ° ° . each  30cts. 
land 2 1b. cans . per lb. 60 cts. 
4, 5 and 8 lb. cans per lb. 50 cts. 
Prevents heel marks and scratches from 
showing. Marred spots can 
be touched up without going 
over the whole surface. Gives 
a high polish to which dust 
and dirt will not adhere. 
If Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
cannot be obtained through 
your dealer we will, upon re- 
ceipt of price, see that you 
are supplied. Remember, this book is free. 
Write today. 


S. C. Johnson & Son 
Racine, Wis. 
“The Hardwood Floor Authorities” 

















Quality 


The only thoroughly practical 


Combination Bench 
and Tool Cabinet 


manufactured. 

Consisting of a solid oak, brass-trim- 
med, highly finished cabinet, with work- 
bench and vise; a complete assortment, 
95 in all, of the finest quality standard 
carpenters’ tools. 


Complete, as illustrated above, $80. 


We make also the following outfits in polished 
oak, brass-trimmed wall cabinets about the size of 
a large suit case, with same grade of tools as above: 


No. 51, 14 Tools 
« §662,. 24 
“« 63, 36 
“ 64, 40 


Special Tool Outfit Catalogue No. 1419 illus- 
trates and describes all five outfits. Send for copy 
Our lines include Bullders’, Cabinet and Piano 
Hardware, Bolts, Screws, Nuts aud F actory Sup- 
+ ar and all Linde of small teels for Wood and 
1 Workers (also Benches and Tools for Man- 
ual Training) We deal with consumers direct 
and invite your correspondence. 
Special Catalogues issued are as follows: 
No.1420, Wood-Carvers’ Tools 
** 1421, ClayModelling &PlasterCarving Tools 


‘* 1422, Venetian Iron and Tools 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & Co. 
Hardware, Tools, Supplies 
and Piano Materials 


4th Ave. & 13th St., 
New York since 1848 

















Senay Wash-Days 4 
Make Sunny Homes 


Nothing so upsets the average household as BLUE ' 
( 





MONDAY-—a day of rain, snow, sleet, or high winds; ¢ 
for such a day means either a topsy-turvy house 
: ee" pee With half-dried linen hanging everywhere or a post- 
ponement of wash- -day and the consequent upsetting of household plans for the entire week 


i The Peck-Williamson Laundry Drier 


} enables you to regulate your own wash-day, does away with damage by soot and dust and 
tearing clothes-pins, and dries the clothes in 15 to 25 minutes. Your “wash” will be as 
y white, sweet, and clean as that dried ona BRIGHT MAY DAY. The Drier is made of 
galvanized and wrought iron, and is simple in construction. Being practically indestructible, 
y] its first cost is its only cost. Operation costs nothing, for the fire that heats the water heats the 
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Drier. It is made in sizes suitable for homes, hotels, or institutes. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Booklet, “DRY CLOTHES 
WITHOUT SUNSHINE,” giving prices and other information. 
Dealers should write for our very attractive proposition. 


=~. 





arm Seite 8 ot CO., 339 W. Fifth St., CINCINNATI, ee 

















iF OU INTEND TO BUILD 


and want a correct and beautiful house, the opposite of the com- 
monplace, then you should see this book uf designs. It is unlike 
any other publication and has new designs for fall of 1904. 


COLONIAL HOUSES, express prepaid, $2. 00 


It shows large, correctly drawn perspectives, full floor plans, and gon see 
lescriptions, with estimates of cost. The designs are new, original, unique, 
coumperats They combine beauty of exterior with complete and convenient 
teriors. If you are at all interested in the subject you will find this publi- 
tion suggestive and entertaining. Sketches to carry out your ideas, special 
plans made. Complete plans for any of the designs furnished. Address 


E. 8. ONILD, Architect, - - 60 New Street, NEW YORK. 


mH W EQUIP- FOR STEAM HEATING 

hone PED specify and insist on having your plant fitted wit 

Wish cute of is ot Bares Wes Wood # Metal Working the JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES 
Design, workmanship, and materials of the hig 


standard throughout.’ E very valve inspecte: 


use 
tested before leaving the factory, and fully 
r, both inamaily = | L Rtg 4 , 
ihe he oinly ‘cor complete ‘ete | ine of such machine ranted. Awarded the Gold Medal at the | 





Machinery fous ou on | Powsr _—_ — 


American Exposition. Write for Catalogu 


MR, JENKINS BROTHERS, 
505 5 aibtn' v BARES co. New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 











DR. WHITEHALL’S 


WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample without cost. 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital anc private practice by hun 
dreds of physici has d trated the fact that it removes the acid from the system, 
controls its formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 

Remember it costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. Write today 

4) and we will mail you atrial box. Sold by all druggists at 50c a box, or by 


= S, The DR.WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 208N, Main St., South Bend, Ind. 
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uC, Build Warm Houses 


han to heat cold ones. The extra building expense will be & —— 


caved over and over again in coal and doctors’ bills, Escape ‘QQ : 
the danger, discomfort and waste of a cold, draughty house S are N 
by lining yours with . 
’ ; 66 $14? NS 
Cabot’s Sheathing “Quilt 


the warmest sheathing made. Six times warmer than common papers. Warmer and one-half 
cheaper than back-plaster. Sample and catalogue sent on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Sole Manufacturer, 145a Milk St., Boston, Mass, 
AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS. 





Amie all discussion of | 


the best roofing material, the | 
fact remains that Taylor | 
Old Style” roofing tin has, 


endured upon roofs for “ 


least sixty-three years—how 
much longer we do not know. 
What other kind of roofing 
tin or other material has 
lasted so long? 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


Philadelphia 


Don’t economize ten dollars on the roof because no one can 
see it, and spend a thousand dollars on interior decorations which 
simply appeal to the eye. 

Our “ Guide to Good Roofs,”’ sent free on request, gives some 











good pointers on the roofing question. | : 


REDUCED 25 PER CENT 


BY USING 


The Powers Heat Regulator 


on your heating plant, whether steam, hot water or hot air. It is 

easily applied, and to prove its worth we will send you oné on trial. 
Our Book is Free. 

THE POWERS REQULATOR CO., 34 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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New York and Boston via Azores to Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, Genoa and Alexandria 
BY THE LARGE, FAST, TWIN-SCREW STEAMSHIPS 


REPUBLIC, 15,378 Tons. CRETIC, 13,507 Tons. CANOPIC, 12,097 Tons. ROMANIC, 11,394 Tons 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK SAILING FROM BOSTON 
CRETIC, Nov. 3; Dec, 12; Feb. 4; Mar. 18 CANOPIC, Nov. 19; Jan. 7; Feb. 18 
REPUBLIC, Dec, 1; Jan. 14; Feb. 25 ROMANIC, Oct.29; Dec.10; Jan. 28; Mar. II 


Also services from New York and Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. Full Particulars and Rates on Application 


WHITE asan LINE 


9 Broadway Nev York. 84 State St., Bost 90-96 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
1306 F St., Ww ash., D. C. Broad and Sansom cts, . "Philadelphia, Pa. Century Building, St. Louis Mo. 
21g St. Charles St » Ne ew Orleans, La. 17 St. Sacrament St., Montreal. 41 King St. E., Toronto. 
Guaranty Building, Minneapolis. at Post St., San Francisco. 375 Robert St., St. Paul, Minn. 


ig Four Route 


has added to its already excellent 
service by’ opening a new line to 


TOLEDO and DETROIT 


FROM 


Cincinnati, Dayton and Springfield 


a through trains each way daily 


a la carte dining service 





| 
| 
i 
| 











So that now all the strong points between Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis are most comfortably 
and quickly reached by the Big Four. 


The Strongest System in the Middle West 


M. E. INGALLS, WARREN J. LYNCH, 
President, CINCINNATI, OHIO General Passenger Agent. : 











Gg E —___..______—_____ 
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“Would 


Ask yourself the question: ‘Why 

should / read the Scientific American?” 

Because you cannot keep abreast with 

the world’s progress without it—no matter 

who or what you are. It contains information 

2 that should be of great use to you; that you must 

have to be well posted; information that cannot be 

obtained through any other source. The world’s progress in science, mechanics, 

engineering, industry; the latest inventions and discoveries; wireless telegraphy, 

automobiles, naval progress—in fact everything new to the world appears from 
week to week in the Scientific American—and there only. The 


Scientific 
American 


gives all this information in the simplest, plainest and most interesting manner. Equally enter- 
taining and instructive to the whole family ; the business, professional or scientific man. ‘The 
** Notes and Queries Department’’ answers all questions free to subscribers. 

The subscription price of this most valuable paper is only $3.00 a year. As a special 
inducement to new subscribers, for a limited period only, we offer 


The Scientific American Reference Book FREE 
With One Year’s Subscription. 


This book is entirely different from any thing of its kind ever published. 
It is better—more complete—more reliable. Compiled after 50 years ex- 
perience with the wants of others. Contains 500 pages of the most recent 
and useful information ; 50,000 facts, often accompanied by unique dia- 
grams and comparisons. Revised by eminent statisticians and government 
officials. A book for every day reference—more useful than an encyclo- 
pedia because you find what you want in an instant in a more condensed 
form. ‘This book is handsomely bound and sells for $1.50 but you get it 
Sree while it lasts with a year’s subscription to the Scientific f me sot 
Send $3.00 to-day and get this book and the Scientific American every 


week for one year. Detailed prospectus and sample copy of the Scientific 
American on request. Address 


Subscription Dept. X 
MUNN & CO., Publishers, 350 Broadway, New York. 
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DIFFERENT CRUISES 
anpD SPECIAL SERVICES 


S. S$. DEUTSCHLAND 


2 Fast Trips to Italy from 
New York, January 7 and 
February 7. 


S.S. MOLTKE 


76 Days’ Oriental Cruise 
from New York, January 30, 
1905. Cost, $300 upward. 


April. 





To Jamaica, ete. 


meals. 


New York 
Chicago 


cities, 





S.S. PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE 


Cruises to the West Indies, also to the Medi- 
terranean during January, February, March, 
Cost, $125 upward. 


S.S. METEOR 


Short and Inexpensive Cruises in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Adriatic Seas, starting from 
Genoa and Venice. 
Excellent connections made by Company's Atlantic service. 


ATLAS LINE SERVICE 


Sailings every Satur- 

day. $40 one way, $75 round trip, in- 

cluding stateroom accommodation and 
23 days’ cruise, $125 per adult. 

Send for Illustrated Booklets 

before deciding Winter plans 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
LINE 


Philadelphia 
Boston St. Louis 


Agencies in all principal 


Cost, $70 upward. 





4 Raymonds Whitcomb Tours * 


To 
CALIFORNIA, MEXICO, 


FLORIDA, ETC. 
Emphasize the Luxury of Modern Travel 


CALIFORNIA Special Vestibuled Trains 


of Sleeping, Dining, Li- 
brary and Observation Cars leave the East fre- 
quently and run through to the Pacific Coast 
without the usual change of cars. Either one- 
way, round-trip, or tickets including all ex- 
penses sold with these trains 


MEXIGO me equipped trains with Din- 


Cars afford every comfort for 
seeing nelne. slate. a historic and picturesque in- 
terest in Mexico that could not otherwise be 
visited. Interpreters provided, 


OTHER TOURS 17¢ St. Louis, Florida, 


Porto Rico, Mardi 
Gras Carnival, Japan, Around the World, Ha- 
waii, Europe, etc., including every traveling 
and hotel expense and the services of experi- 
enced and competent representatives who 
relieve the traveler of every care. 









































Railroad and Steamship Tickets everywhere. 
Send for Book, mentioning information desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMG co. 


New York: 25 (nion Boston: 306 
Pailledeiphia: 1008 Chastnet 8. Chteapes b08 
















































Illness 


By ALICE 
WORTHINGTON 
WINTHROP 


This is a book of recipes of dainty 
dishes for invalids and convales- 


cents. 


Illustrated. $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES from N.Y. 
SUNNY OCEAN VOYAGES for WINTER MONTHS 


Tickets to all Winter Resorts in Florida, Tcx 
Colorado, Mexico, Saree Hot Springs Ark 
Our Sat p. book, INTER EXCURSIONS 
mailed free. 


C. H. Mallory & Co., 129 Front St., N.Y. 
Limited Conducted Party to the 


ORIENT]? 


Soa  eeeery 28. First class. VE AR 








DE 
POTTER 
TOURS 


. AS “00 and upwards. Pro- 
DEI POTTER, 45 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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PINEHURST wan 


FOUNDED BY JAMES W. TUFTS) 


Open November Ist, 1904 


THE IDEAL RESORT 
OF THE SOUTH 


Free from climatic extremes and offering 
all the invigorating ‘qualities of the wonderful 
climate found only in the dry, sandy, Long- 

leaf Pine regions of North Carolina. 





Two 
Excellent 
Fifty Cottages|| Golf Courses 


Rates at hotels from $2.00 per day 
upward. 

The Golf Courses *"® by common 
accord, the best 
in the South, the annual North and 
South Championship Tournament be- 
ing held at Pinehurst every year. 
Golf, Shooting, and Tennis tour- 
naments a 

35-000 Acre Shooting Preserve, 
Kennels, Guides, etc. 

Fine Saddle Horses. 


Pinehurst is a private estate about 
ten miles square. It has 
an altitude of 700 feet above sea 
level. Among its many charms 
is the large percentage of bright, 
sunny days during the winter 
months, and its absolute free- 
dom from damp, penetrating 
winds. 
Fine Preparatory School 
under direction of A. G. 
Warren, Headmaster. 
is the only resort 
Pinehurst in America from 
which consumptives are 
absolutely excluded. 
Through Pullman service. 
One night out from New York, 
Boston, and Cincinnati via 
Seaboard Air Line or South- 
ae | ern Railway. 




















An exquisite book with foe-similes of water-color sketches similar to the above, 
illustrating the out-of-door features of Pinehurst, will be sent upon application. Address 


LEONARD TUFTS, Owner Pinehurst General Office 
Boston, Mass. PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Limited 
is proverbial. What everybody says 
must be true. 


Politeness is a simple thirig ; but it 
measures the difference between a thor- 
oughly enj oyable three-days trip and one 
which falls far short of satisfaction. 





Ladies and children traveling alone 
are assured every attention. 


Should you favor us by selecting The California 
Limited, we will do our part to make the journey 
pleasant. 


The California Limited runs the year ‘round between Chicago. i 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Diego, and San Francisco. | 

Daily service will resumed ovember 13 for the tenth 
season, superseding the present semi-weekly schedule. 

Casstes Observation, Compartment and Drawing-room Pull- 
mans, Buffet-smoker and Dining car. 

Santa Fe All the Way hoon h Southwest Land of Enchant- 
ment. Rock-ballasted, oil track. 











Pamphlet of the train, and book describing the California 
trip. mailed on request. Address General Office. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Chicago. 





(New $250,000 hotel, * El Tovar.” at Grand Canyon of Arizona, open early in December.) 





>= LS 
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“El Tovar,” Grand Canyon, Arizona 





Tosee how the world was made 





Visit the- Grand Canyon of Arizona 


Deep down in the earth a mile and more you go, past strata of every known 


geologic age. And all glorified by a rainbow beauty of color. 


Pedro del Tovar, a Spanish conquistador who came to Arizona with Coronado 
in 1540, assisted in the discovery of this world-wonder. To-day a quarter-of-a- 


million-dollar hotel, El Tovar, commemorates his name. 
El Tovar is located near the head of Bright Angel Trail, at the railway 


terminus, on the brink of the canyon. Ready for occupancy early in December. 


Under the management of Mr. Fred Harvey. 





The hotel is built of native boulders and pine logs, with wide porches and every 
room open to the sun. Accommodations for _ hundred guests. Has steam heat, 
lights, a solarium and amusement hall. The furniture is from special Jonigns. 


El Tovar solves the problem of high-class accornmoda- 
tions for the —— who wishes to visit the Grand Canyon 
asa side trip on th e€ California tour. Only three hours 
by rail from the main line of the Santa Fe. 5 
Santa te 
Write to-day for illustrated Grand Canyon pamphlet, 
“Titan of Chasms.” El Tovar pamphlet (in press) will be % | A 
mailed when ready Address General Passenger Office, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 
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AN IMPORTANT | 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


January 1st, 1905, and thereafter the price of 
THE 
FOUR-TRACK NEWS 


WILL BE 


One Dollar per Year - - 10 Cents per copy 














Foreign Countries, $1.50 per Year 








At the outset-—January, 1902—THE Four-TRAcK News was a 64-page periodical and, that it might 
be given immediate recognition, the price was placed at 50 cents per year. 

The magazine is now a monthly of over 130 pages ; it has added to its list of contributors some of the 
best-known names in modern literature, and it has steadily increased and improved its illustrations and the 
character of its articles. It has not, however, reached the top of its ambition yet, and in order to make that 
possible it has been decided that the price shall be 


$1.00 per Year; 10 Cents per Copy, Beginning with January, 1905 
For two years we have given our readers a magazine at one-fourth its actual value ; by the improvements 


we have in contemplation, notably the addition to our staff of other well-known writers, we intend to con- 
tinue to put out a periodical easily worth four times the price asked. 


ON OR BEFORE DECEMBER 31st, 1904 








RENEWALS AND NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS, FOR 1905 ONLY, MAY BE 
SENT TO US ON BLANK BELOW AT THE OLD (50 CENT) RATE 


No subscriptions for 1906 or thereafter accepted at less than $1. 
Sample copies will be sent prepaid upon receipt of 5 cents. 


Fill in coupon and send with remittance 
GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher 

Tue Four-Track News 
Room t1o1, 7 East 42d Street, New York 








Enclosed please find $ 


Tue Four-Track News for 





Ne Subscriptions for 
1906, or thereafter, ae RAMOUN GUI BUR Daciarie can agin hth Ga <= ¥4 sca nr tp ont ye nqneheorenoe 


cepted for less than $1. 
(Zown and State) 














SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 50 CENTS; FOREIGN COUNTRIES, $1.00 
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INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
The lelehs 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST“ 
DELICATE SKIN 


N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was 

| accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and on 
washing afterward it was discovered that the hair 
was completely removed. We named the new discov- 
ery MODENE., It is absolutely harmless, but works 
sure results. Apply for a few minutes and the hair 
disappears as if by magic. It Cannot Fail. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it; the 
heavy growth, such as the beard or growth on moles, 
may require two or more applications, and without 
slightest injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or 
ever afterward. 
Modene supersede: electrolysis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recemmended by 
all whe have tested ite merits 

Modene sent hy be f in safety mailing-cases (securely sealed), 
on receipt of @1.00 per bottle. Send money by arm with your 
full address written plainly. Postage-stamps t 

LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
DEP, 116, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 

a We Offer 61,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 





| 7 Alling Street 


is the only 

dentifrice 

commended py 

thousands of den- 

tists, and officially 

endorsed by the 

Dental Profession. 

It Cleans the 

teeth, heals and hardens the 

gums, sweetens the breath, 

and also by destroying the 

bacteria of the mouth it pre- 

serves the teeth, thus really 
becoming 


Mo oth, 


Tooth Insurance. 


It is sold by the druggist at 25 cts. pertube. Accept no 


substitution, be careful to get the getiuine, There is nothing 
as good asthe best. If your druggist does not keep it, kindly 
| send us his name and address, and we will supply you, 
postpaid, at the regular price 25 cts. per tube. 


MADE ONLY BY THE 


DENTACURA COMPANY 
Newark, N. J., U. S.A. 





1877 FOR 27 YEARS 1904 
WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


CANCER 


WITHOUT THE VUSE OF THE KNIFE 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


is the largest private institution in the world, and the ONLY 
one where Cancer and Tumors are pormenentey cured. It is 
owned and conducted by a regular graduate. A// physicians of 
standing are cordially invited to come and make a personal 
investigation. They will be entertained as our guests. Upon 
receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor, we will 
mail at our expense the most valuable information ever pub- 
lished on this subject,and will tell you why the knife fails to 
cure, and why the X-ray, Radium or any other light treat- 


ment can never be success ful, and all forms of so-called home | 


treatments are worthless. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


CHILDREN] 
—— 





—S 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MILL- 
IONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR§ICHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES THE CHILD,SOFTENS THE GUMS, 


ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and | 


sthe BEST REMEDY FOR DIARRHEA, Sold 


by druggists in every part of the world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle 





As necessary to the 
game as the ball 


PONDS 
EXTRACT 


“* The Old Family Doctor"’ 
Used by the best athietes. Limbers up the 
joints ; makes the muscles quick and active. 
Cures bruises, blisters, —— lameness, 
cuts, contusions and ‘all athletic hurts. 
Sold only tn sealed bottles under buff wrapper 


Accept no Substitute 
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Advertisin 


For manufacturers of sound and salable 
articles poor advertising is an expense ; good 
advertising for such manufacturers is a source 


of profit. 

The brain and energy of our establishment 
are devoted to assisting our clients in finding 
the best methods of advertising. 

To firms interested we should like to sub- 
mit the history of the development of some of 
our campaigns, together with the advertise- 
ments that did the work. 

We are always glad to have the opportunity 
to discuss good advertising with a manufacturer 
of a sound article and a salable one. We can 
show and prove how good advertising is a power 
which will make a business grow to its greatest 
possibilities and yield its utmost. 


“We go anywhere for business.” 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 


38 Park Row, New York. 


A copy of BATTEN’S WEDGE will 


be sent on application. 
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Buffalo Lithia 
Water 


Has for Thirty Years been Recognized by the Medical Profession as 
an Invaluable Remedy in Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria of Preg- 
nancy, Renal Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism and all Diseases 
Dependent upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. Time adds to the 
Voluminous Testimony of Leading Clinical Observers. 

Dr. John V. Shoemaker, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in 


he Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia. See Medical Bulletin, July, 1902. Gives full clinieal 
notes of nine cases of Albuminuria of Pregnancy and three cases of Puerperal Convulsions in which 


aan LITHIA WATER was systematically used with gratifying results, and adds: 
“The habitual use of WATER 
by women who are enciente is a comme ndable precaution against BUEFALO LITHIA 


the occurrence of Puerperal Convulsions.’ 





Dr. Cyrus Edson, A.M., M. D., Health Commissioner, New York City and State, President 
Board of Pharmacy, New York City, Examining Physician, Corporation Council, New York City, 


Etc., writes: “1 have prescribed with great benefit in Bright’s 
Slocaan™ BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Medical testimony of the highest order, attesting the value of this water in the other diseases mentioned, 
mailed to any address. For sale by grocers and druggists generally. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS. Virginia. 








For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years 


AT THE POLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


a ax: Mans. White Plains, N.¥. Pitted 
S11 M. Capitol Bt. Columbuc, 0. toad Fine hve. 
Pwight, iy Dennison Ave. : 1, 
poe Me Sider "igen Palade iphta, P Seattion Waa Xe. 
Ld] er, a e rv att ec, W 
Rt 26 Broad St. Wout a. V Wis. 








Ww Crab Orchard, rth ore’ N. H. —— esh 
Atlanta, Ga. Portiand, Me. 








urg, Pa. 








Extracts fnan Adam’s Diary 


By MARK TWAIN 


: One of the funniest pieces of writing that has come from the pen of the veteran humorist,” declares the 

iladelphia Record of these extracts from the diary which Adam kept in the Garden of Eden, and in which 
e sesavied his first impressions of Eve. ‘* Of course, it is all nonsense,” says the critic, ‘burlesque of the 
wildest sort, but as such it is an undoubted masterpiece.” Iiustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COLDS 
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| WILL CURE YOU OF BLINDNESS 





A POSTAL GETS MY BOOK 


] LINDNESS often comes suddenly and when least ex- 
pected. You may have some seemingly insignificant eye 
trouble which will result in blindness unless treated now 
If vou are one of the many who through neglect are delaying 
treatment, remember that. 
l HAVE restored sight to thousands of people in all parts 
of the world. 

I have cured them when they were entirely hopeless 
because they have been given up by others as “incurable.”’ | 
have cured them in their own homes, using mild medicines 
that could not possibly injure. 

\ Y BOOK illustrates and describes a majority of eye dis- 
i eases, tells how to properly care for your eyes and 
how to care for your body as well. In any event you 
have nothing to lose and much to gain by writing me. I will 
not charge you one penny for my book or advice. Address 


OREN ONEAL, M.D., 
Suite 97, 52 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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PETER MOLLER’S 








COD 
LIVER 
OIL 


Put up only in flat, oval bottles, 
bearing our name as sole agents, 





is agreeable to take— 
is digestible, easily 
assimilated, and may 
be taken continuous- 
ly without causing 
gastric disturbance 





SCHIEFFELIN & CO., NEW YorRK 



















































































(Established 1879.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.” 


basa om mag h, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed ina remedy which 
for a quarter of acentury has earned unqual- 
ified praise. Ask your physician about it. 


Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS,. 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
Bookiet. 


Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for 
the irritated throat, at 
your druggist or from 
us. Toc, In stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 


180 Fulton St.. N.Y. 
238 St. James St., Montreal, 
(anada. 

















VAROMA 


Cures Whooping Cough and Croup by 
inhalation. 
Pamphiets mailed on request by 


VAROMA MEDICAL CO., - NEw YORK 


THE EXPERT 
WAITRESS 


By ANNE 
FRANCES 
SPRINGSTEED 


This little volume gives admirably 
clear and precise directions as 
to the whole duty of a waitress 
at breakfast, luncheon, after- 
noon tea, dinner, and sup- 
per, together with instruc- 
tions in regard to the 
household work per- 
taining to the din- 
ing-room and 
pantry. 


$1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 
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TABLETS | | \UaY 
ABL. Y 
eee 
Have faith in your stomach. It needs your sympathy. It 
depends on you for encouragement. hen you say that 
it cannot be done, that a well-cooked beefsteak cannot be 
digested, don’t blame your stomach for throwing down its 
tools and quitting work. Eat good wholesome food, lots 
of it, well-cooked and well-chewed. Take one of these 
tablets after each meal. There is nothing better as a stomach 
stimulant known to medical science. Throw indigestion 
and grumbling and worry and all other interior feelings out 
of the window. Good appetite, good blood, clean skin, active 
and regular circulation, odorless breath, strong nerve, and re- 
freshing sleep are sure to follow. If you want to know what 


these tablets contain, how they originated, and who made 
them, read the little circular which you will find in each box. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE AT 25c A BOX 


A sample bor by mail to any address for 13 two cent stamps. 


q 
| 








Important. This Company is owned by the same Corporation which owns and controls 
The Booklovers Library, The Tabard Inn ao, Ss Tabard Inn Shops and Studios, The Tabard 
Inn Food Company, The Tabard Inn Press, The Philadelphia Bookstore Company, The Tabard Inn 
Book-Shop, and The Booklovers Magazine. This should be sufficient guarantee of the quality 
and general merit of the druggist specialties which it is placing on the market. 





Other Tasarp Inn Speciatties Sold by Druscists 


Japanese Dental Stone 
The very newest thing for the teeth. Endorsed by leading dentists everywhere. Price 25c. 


Sea-weed Soap 
An excellent complexion soap made from Frigid Zone white jellied Sea-weed. Price 12c. 


Hemlock Tar Soap 


A pure white tar soap for the hair and scalp. Nothing better for a shampoo. Price 25c. 
Scotch Heather Cream 


A massage cream for the skin and complexion. No cold cream. No grease. Price 35c. 


Mayfair Talcum Powder 


Not in the same class with common talcum powders. Mayfair perfume. Price 25c. 


Tabard Inn Sulphur Soap 


ome ns. = . . 
Ask your druggist for a copy of Ye Old Tabard Inn News 
Tabard Inn Druggist Specialty Company 


(Dept. A), 1611 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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The Lesson of the Hour 





How to Feel Well—Keep Well all 
the Time 





A Simple Method Now Enjoyed and Enthusiastically 
Advocated by Many Thousands of 
Bright People. 





As the fall months advance followed by the severer strain and exposure of the 
winter season, the Orangeine lesson of prompt correction and prevention of ailment 
becomes especially important to every human being who desires continued good health 
and good spirits. 

Hosts of individuals, and even whole communities, are now enjoying, through 
an intelligent use of Orangeine Powders, the immunity from pain and common 
ailment which has become such a conspicuous feature of Orangeine’s remedial and 
commercial progress. Physicians, at first skeptical, are now amazed at the range and 
accuracy of the Orangeine prescription, which, as remarked by a prominent London 
physician, produces only the effect desired, whether applied to his own and his 
children’scolds, headaches and stomach upsets, or to deep seated, chronic conditions of 
sickness and extreme debility. 

We only wish every human being could seethe diversified human evidence which 
reaches us from most conservative sources, literally by every mail, to show how 
Orangeine Powders readily work with Nature, to dispel the early symptoms 
of Cold, Grip, Biliousness, Indigestion, Headache, Neuralgia and Pain of 
all kinds, and also promptly reaches advanced illness and the causes of the chronic 
conditions which appear in Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility—even Prostration— 
Asthma, Rheumatism, Chronic Headache and Periodic Pain. 

Thoughtful people, scattered all through this country and even in foreign coun- 
tries, who have never before ‘“‘ self-prescribed,’’ fee] from experience that they can not 
too strongly or too persistently urge upon their friends and acquaintances the import- 
ance of this general rule for health: 

“Take an Orangeine Powder whenever upset, chilled, in pain, 
exposed, overworked in body or brain.’’ 

From all professions, from all occupations, from every human age and condition 
comes the same testimony of comfort, increased health and strength, through 
Orangeine, which invariably works to secure better regulation, better assimilation of 
nourishment, better blood, repair of tissue, and consequent offset to the wear and 
tear of brain, body or nerves. , 

The many millions of Orangeine Powders already consumed have never 
shown the slightest trace of any drug effect, or any effect except that of prompt and 
most substantial physical benefit. 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE and full information mailed on request. 
Orangeine is sold in 10c, 25c, 50c and $1.00 packages by all druggists or mailed by 
Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 






































Supersedes 
Old-fashioned 


Cod Liver Oil 
and 
Emulsions 


Whereto get Vinol 


—_ NEW YORK = 
RIKER'S DRUG STORES 

Sixth Ave. and 23d St. 

Corner Broadway and 9th 
HEGEMAN @ CoO. 

200 and 205 Broadway 

200 W. 125th St. 

1917 Amsterdam Ave. 

2835 Third Ave. 
KINSMAN’S DRUG STORES 

601 Eighth Ave. 

125th St. and Eighth Ave. 
J. JUNGMANN 

1020 Third Ave. 

428 Columbus Ave. 

1 East 42d St. 
BOLTON DRUG CO. 

(Brooklyn.) All Stores 


—<« BOSTON 
JAYNES @ Co. 
50 and 877 Washington St. 
143 and 129 Summer St. 


=< PHILADELPHIA — 
GEO. B. EVANS 
1106 Chestnut St. 
17th and Chestnut Sts. 
1012 Market St. 
8th and Arch Sts. 
2330 North Front St. 


THE PUBLIC DRUG CO. 
150 State St. 

And at the leading drug 

store in every town and 

city in the United States. 
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The Story of Vinol 


The Cod Liver Preparation Without Oil 





No one will dispute the curative value of cod liver oil. For 
centuries it has been recognized as the grandest of all body- 
building agents for wasted human strength and vitality. 


Yet a great deal of the good that should have been derived 
from its use has been prevented by the fact that many patients 
who were weakened by disease could not digest the heavy oil 
either in its raw form or in an emulsion, and others would 
not take it on account of its disagreeable odor and taste. 


Now modern science has proved that the oil or greasy part 
has no value whatever either as a medicine or food. 


It appears that the medicinal elements of which there are 
about fifty different kinds found in the cod’s liver, represent 
all the tonic, body-building and curative powers of this 
famous old remedy. 


After twenty years’ study two eminent French chemists, 
Mourgues and Gautier by name, discovered a way to sepa- 
rate these medicinal elements from the oil and livers, and 
gave to modern medicine all the valuable part of cod liver 
oil, unencumbered by the useless, oily, greasy part. 


A preparation containing all these medicinal elements, but 
entirely free from oil or grease, therefore must be the best 
tonic reconstructor possible. Such is Vinol. 


In no way does Vinol resemble cod liver oil. It does not 
look, nor smell, nor taste like cod liver oil. 


Yet Vinol is guaranteed to contain in a highly concentrated 





form all the medicinal elements actually taken from fresh cods’ 





livers, with organic iron and other body-building ingredients, 





in a deliciously palatable and easily digested form. 





In every case where old-fashioned cod liver oil or emulsions 
would do good, Vinol will do more good, for it is immediately 
assimilated and is acceptable to the weakest stomach ; for 
this reason it is fast superseding old-fashioned cod liver oil 
and emulsions. 


The elaborate process employed to separate the medici- 
nal, curative elements from the cods’ livers, omitting the oil 
entirely, is the only secret about Vinol. Its simplicity is its 
grandest feature, being absolutely free from drugs and inju- 
rious ingredients. It is not a patent medicine, as every- 
thing in it is named on the label. 


Vinol for the last six years has been sold by the leading 
druggists in all the principal cities of the country, and in most 
of these stores its sales have equalled, or senate combined 
sales of all other cod liver oil preparations, which goes to 

rove its superiority. As a body-builder and strength creator 
or old people, weak women, puny children, and after sickness, 
and for all pulmonary diseases, it is guaranteed by over two 
thousand of the leading druggists of the country to be the 
best they ever sold. 


For sale at the leading drug store in every town and city in the country. 
Sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.00 by any Vinol agent, or by 
CHESTER KENT @ CO., Chemists, BOSTON, MASS. 
Exclusive agencies for VINOL are given to one druggist in a place. 
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Without 
Protector 


YOU COULD SAY 


NO! 


Protector 
IF YOU WORE A 


FISCHER 
SWNlo pareclO 


Any Feot Every Bunion 
Instantly removes all pain and permanently cures the 
worst bunions. Corrects all deformities caused by 


BUNIONS, ENLARGED 
TOE JOINTS 
CHILBLAINS, ETC. 


Retains perfect shape of shoe 
and enables you to wear 
proper size. 


The 


is made of soft, 

pliable leather 

Md and adjusts itself 

to the perfect form of the foot. When worn, it forms 

a bridging around and over the bunion or deformity, 
preventing all irritation and pressure. 


TO BE 

WORN 

OVER Nibiin 

STOCKING ey 

Sent direct to sufferers at 

$122 PER PAIR OR 50 CENTS EACH, 

=—— postpaid, if not obtainable at your 
druggist or dealer. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
and, if immediate relief is desired, send order, stat- 
ing size shoe worn. 


The Fischer Mfg. Co., Dept.c, Milwaukee, Wis. 
PEALERS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN 


Foot NotsR.—Fischer German Foot Powder for all foot troubies. 
At dealers’ or by mail, asc. per box, postpaid. 


SLIPPER 




















By My Scientific 
Treatment Especially 
Prepared for Each 
Individual Case. 


I suffered for years with a humiliating 
growth of hairon my face, and tried 
many remedies without success; but | 
ultimately discovered the ‘I'rue Se. 
eret for the permanent removal of hair, 
and for more than seven years have been applying my treat 
ment to others, thereby rendering happiness to, and gain- 
ing thanks of, thousands of ladies. 
"T ccoort and Will PROVE to You, that my treat. 
ment will destroy the follicle and otherwise Perma- 
nently Remove the Hair Forever. No trace is 
left on the skin after using, and the treatment can be ap- 
plied privately by yourself in your own chamber. 

IF YOU ARE TROUBLED, WRITE TO ME 
for further information, and I will convince you of all! 
claim. I will give prompt personal and Strictly Confidential at- 
tention to your letter. Being a woman I know of the delica- 
cy of such a matter as this, and act accordingly. 
address mentioning this magazine, 


Helen Douglas, 39 Douglas Bldg., 35 West 21st St., N.Y. 








Ms PUas-C0 SOAP and CREAM removes and prevents 
wrinkles and preserves the skin. ay at all the 
inkl d r the sk’ May be had at all 
best ists or direct from me. 

PU-RE-CO CREAM, 50 cents and $1.00 a Jar. 


PU-RE-CO SOAP, a Box of Three Cakes, 50c. 


The Jewel 
of Seven Stars 





By 
BRAM STOKER 


Its intricacies of plot and enthralling mystery bring 
ancient Egyptian arts and superstitions into life of 


to-day with strange convincingness. The book will 
delight all lovers of Edgar Allan Poe by its marked 
resemblance to that author’s thrilling tales. 


Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


fe A PERFECT FIGURE 


and additional flesh wherever 
needed always follow the use 
of Dr. Whitney’s Nerve and 
Flesh Builder. Quickly 
rounds out hollows in the 
neck and arms. 


DON’T BE SO THIN 


but write to-day for interesting 
book, “ Beauty, The Figure 
and The Health,” illustrated 
from life, and large ‘REE 
TREATMENT for trial. Write 
to-day and free treatment will be 
sent at once. 


Cc. L. JONES CO., 
78 N Realty Building, Elmira, N, Y. 
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WELL CLEAR SKIN 
Can WHOLESOME with STRONG BRAIN 
Be HAPPY 


a and a 
VIVACIOUS BUOYANT STEP 


OVER 10,000 You will doubtless take up some special line of study this yeat 
wom 4! AKE  —why not make an exhaustive study of pune. determining 
sTU ING _ whether every vital organ and ev ery Sorce of your being is perfect. 
THE AS LVES whether your brain has reached its perfect development, 
whether your figure is symmetrical and whether you have 
amie force and magnetism necessary for attractiveness and for wholesome in- 
sce and usefulness. Many a woman by fifteen minutes’ work in the 
vacy of her own room has surprised her husband, family and friends by 
results of her self-study this year. There is too much to do, to enjoy, to 
miliatin e and to live for in these gloriously progressing days to permit any woman 
lating - ¥ 
and tried to waste herself in semi-invalidism Men want bright, buoyant, well-poised 
. heir eff d share th 
tI v n who can rise with them, appreciate their efforts and share their 
rue ry t phs. Ihave worked with nearly 10,000 women during the past two 
al of h 5 years, studying with each individual woman to bring her to her best. 
air 





Address 
City and State 


DEPT. 1108, 


my treat EV ERY Vv iT A L In my instructions with you by mail, I completely study 
ind gain ORGAN STRONG your case, directing your exercises, bathing and diet 
giving you work to bring the strength to every vital 
my treat yan, every nerve center, teach you to breathe, to stand and to walk well: and the 
Perma. reflex action of the strength of the vital organs of rhythmic movement upon the 
> tr mind is worth more to women than the mere physical. One woman tersely ex 
ace Is essed this reflex action to me in her report: “‘ Miss Cocroft, I used to feel so de 
in be ap pressed, and now I feel as if I can look every man, woman and child squarely in 
the face with a feeling that I am rising to my very best.’ 


awers to these ques 
tions. 


Too tall 

Too short 

Too thin 

Round shoulder. 

Superfiuous fiesh 

Prominent hips 

Protruding abdomen 

Do you stand cor- 
rectly? 

Thin chest 

Thin bust 

Thin neck 

Complexion 


NE EVERY WOMAN Unless the body is properly poised it is impossible for the 
t of alll CAN HAVE A ital organs and nerve centers to do their proper work 
lential at- CLEAR SKIN AND From a health standpoint as well as from a standpoint of 
le delica A GOOD FIGURE beauty, it is necessary for every woman to carry herself 
well, and any woman can have a good figure. No 
woman needs to have an undeveloped chest, neck or bust, in fact. be undeveloped 
St . + in any particular of her body, and the woman who carries about forty to fifty 
ft pounds of superfluous flesh every time she moves has my sympathy, for I realize it 
is not necessary for her to carry this burden. 
rr- WRITE ME Will you not mark with the letter (X) on the attached blank the 
ne ABOUT points which interest you; and if there are any particulars in regard 
Ja YOURSELF to your case which you feel I need, write me about them also and 
5 ir. I will tell you frankly whether I can help you. I have worked solely 
Oc. with women for the past thirteen years and I know how to understand as well as help 
them. As I give every pupil my personal attention, the mumber is necessarily 
$$$ limited. I never take a pupil unless I feel positive I can help her. Write me fully 
and frankly of your special difficulties, tell me what you want to gain or change, and 
I will tell you what I can do for you and send you letters from women whom I have 
benefited and relieved of similar ailments. I will send you, too, my booklet on 
how toe stand correctly, free—every woman should have it. My work is not a 
‘Cure All” system, but I do build up the strength of all the vital organs, lungs, heart 
nerve centers, send your blood bounding through your veins as it did when you werea 
rs child and give you that dignified bearing which at once bespeaks cu!ture and refinement 


I HAVE BROUGHT HEALTH I am giving you below extracts from three 
TO THOUSANDS OF WOMEN ietters of my pupils on my desk as I rt : Rh . 
write: “For one to realize the benefit 1 patel y IG eumatism 
have derived, one ought to have seen me before I commenced and now—several , : Bio. ulation 
of my friends, not having seen me for some time. have told me they should hardly : —_ ick? 
recognize me if I had not spoken. I had rheumatism in my ankles, which Sag i) 4 - What btn been “— 
bri were swollen most of the time.’ ‘‘ Have lost altogether sixty-seven pounds.” : t cx mo A 
ring “They are worth their weight i in gold to me. I have been totally cured in less than six 2 - : I your wo 
life of weeks from the beginning of my lessons of the most pain- 4 : s your hea or 


35 ful attack of what the doctors called ‘Catarrh of the : figure imperfect in 
k will Stomach.’ Now I never feel a sign of pain there.” ; pm ab a = 
arked I wish you s read the letters from my pupils LS : oned he! 


What is your age? 
any one day. know it would do your heart good : 
as it does mine. Married or single? 


T OFF AND MAIL THIS BLANK NOW.... 





.. FILL OUT, CU 








57 Washington Fae Chicago 


Miss Cocroft, as President of the Physical Culture Extension Work in America, has had an unusually wide experience in diagnos- 
RK ing cases and prescribing individual work for women. 


$9.00 SILK ELASTIC STOCKING are 











‘vite for Pamphiet I 
RE FLAV “eu PUSSES, ABDOMINAL cS OPOETSRS, ETC A Garment 
‘ Ripans Tabuies are the best dyspepsia medicine Ruined 


ever made. A hundred millions of them have 
and been sold in the United States in a single year ayy geome 
Constipation, heartburn, sick headache, dizziness, 4 loti 
ckly bad breath, sore throat, eczema, and every illness reatest toilet lotion 
arising from a disordered stomach are relieved nown. 
or cured by Ripans Tabules. One will generally 
give relief within twenty minutes. The five-cent 
package is enough for ordinary occasions. Al! druggists sell them 





is a physician's cure for excess- 
ive perspiration. —— acts on 
s the pores and glands bsolutely 
u e r u 8) u My al r safe. No more odor; no more 
ruined gowns. naiail 
Removed by the new principle De MIRACLE, the only method oon fee ie Goes pot a A 
py wsed by physicians, surgeons, dermatologists, medical journals tle in plain wrapper, postage prepaid. 
and prominent magazines. 
Booklet and testin onials sent free, sealed in piain envelope. Write for copy of C oo vENE aes 
De MIRACLE mailed, sealed in plain wrapper, on receipt of eee "9 poate jon 
$1.00. Your money back without question (no red tape) if it fails oud tes Bow to cure & 


to do ali that is claimed for it. Coolene Co., 524 Washington Areade, Detroit, Bich. . 
De MIRACLE CHEMICAL CO., 1915 Park Ave., N.Y. 
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HARPER’S HISTORY CLUB 
NEW YORK 


September 22d, 1904. 


ASSOCIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES 
New York, N. Y 

GENTLEMEN:—The advertisement we had in 
your issue of September 18th has brought us in so 
many orders that we have decided to use the next 
four issues. Enc a” will find copy for same; 
please let us see p s. 

Of course it is too early to tell the exact amount 
of business last Sunday’s advertisement will do, but 
we know now that it is very large as compared with 
expenditures made for advertising. Later on if you 
want to know the exact returns we will be very glad 
to give same to you. 

Yours very truly, 
Haxper’s History CLuB, 
E. L. Parks, Treasurer. 


! 
} 





RESULTS ARE WHAT TELL— 


THE HOMER W. HEDGE COMPANY, Inc. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 


Eau a. E BUILDING, 120 BROADWAY 
NEw YORK, September 23d, 1904. 
PUBLISHERS ASSOCIA" TED SUNDAY MAGAZINES 
jew York City 

GuntL EMEN :—For some time we have been telling, 
through your advertising columns, of the merits of 
PANTASOTE LEATHER —that it is high-grade, costs mod 
erately, i is well received and wears well. 

e take pleasure in saying that the same characteri- 
zation is due you as an advertising proposition—that 
you are high-grade, cost moderately, are well received 
and wear well. 

You may also be interested to learn that of all the 
list of strong, high-class mediums used by us for this 
advertiser during the last year, the largest actual cash 
receipts and inquiries are credited to the ASSOCIATED 
SunpDay MaGazines of any publication used. 

We trust you may increasingly continue to demon- 
strate satisfactory results for our clients and with hearty 
appreciation of the good work already done, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Homer W. Hence Company, 


c. E. B.-L. HOMER W. HEDGE 

















TGURE it out— 
less than twenty- 


$1 .80 per line 





jve cents per line per 
100,000, the lowest rate 
in the U. S. for circula- 


tion of character. 











a 
ASSOCIATED 
HENRY DRISLER 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Guaranteed 


120 00 Circulation 


or pro rata rebate if we fail to furnish 
it. Less for Time or Space Contracts 


(September 25th issue was 763,000) 


Consult any responsible Advertising Agency, or address 


SUNDAY MAGAZINES 


31 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
940 MARQUETTE BLDG., CHICAGO 
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We are advertised 
by our loving 
friends? 


Margaret Elford Golson, 


Here is another beautiful Mellin’s Food baby and her mother says, 
**She has been raised entirely on Mellin’s Food.” 

Mellin’s Food babies devote their whole time to growing healthy, 
happy and strong. 


Drop us a line to-day and we will send you an illustrated book on “ The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” It is so fine that you will be proud to have it in your library. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘‘Hitchen Comforts’”’ 


“* Cookery is become an art, a noble science: cooks are gentlemen.” 
So wrote Robert Burton over four centuries ago. To-day, were he 
living, he might add they are autocrats and, if females, mistresses 
of theiggglomain,. A shrewd housewife who has a good cook 
sees fiat she has every modern and up-to-date contrivance 
at her élbow, and first of all running water (hot and cold); for, like 
all good sérvants, she will be loth to leave a place where arduous 
work, such as cooking always must be, is relieved by the thought 
fulness of*her employer, for, after all, cooks are only human. A 


Hot-Air Pump 


S ~~ with all the kitchen comforts »which its use implies, will 
- -->\, make the sternest-faced cook relent into an. appreciative 
A aZ smile; for its installation-will at once relieve half her 
; burdens. The Hot-Air Pump.is an engine of low power 
which cannot explode, working with just force enough to 
pump water; Ravingéno waste power, it must be 
economical in operatian; as it is practically auto- 
>, matic, it requires no Care; and being independent | 
of wind-or weather, it is constant, 





The Hot-Air Pump is now within the purchasing 
power of the modest dweller;in any Country 
Cottage, representing a permanent investment 
which will outlast a generation, It can now be 
“ss , bought at the very low price of $308. Descriptive 
Catalogue ** 8 ** sent free on application. 





Warren St., New York. 239 Franklin St., Boston 


ab 
® . 35 ; 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Co, “*2s's itis “RNS, 


Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba. The Hot-Air Pump 

















Try it: Tabard Inn Coffee vim’, ‘ Tabard Inn Coffee Maker” 


You can now have coffee equal to the famous Yemen of the courts of Turkey and Persia ; 
not one thing one day and something else the next. The Tabard Inn Coffee Maker does 
the work. It is so simple that a child can make as good coffee as a hotel chef. It fits 
any coffee or ted@pot. It is made of rolled copper, silver plated. Makes .excellent coffee 


<< almost as quickly as a camera snaps a picture. Uni- 
form in quality and strength; no boiling; no waste; 
no eggs; no coffee dregs; no bitter taste; and always 
piping hot. All in one piece with lid additional. Price 
$1.25 delivered to any address. - To introduce Tabard 
Inn Coffee, we will send this Coffee Maker and a 
sample of coffee, prepaid, for One Dollar. Enclose 
One Dollar, check, express or money order, address 


THE TABARD INN FOOD COMPANY 
1611 Chestnut Street 
Dept. G. PHILADELPHIA 
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A Nutritious Food-Drink for all Ages 


lies, v 
preciativi 
half her 
poe On the battlefield, in the tent, in hospitals and 
nough to on shipboard, Horlick’s* Malted Milk has 
must be proved unequaled for tissue building and re- 
ally auto storing strength. A delightful, recuperative 
lependent drink for the invalid and aged, the 
: sick, wounded and convalescent 


Pure, rich milk from our.own 
sanitary dairies, combined with 
the extract of the malted cereals, 
in powder form, By siniply stir- 
ting in water, it makes adelicious 

beverage more wholesome 
than tea, coffee, or cocoa. 
Tn Lunch Tablet form, also. 





A healthful confection and a 














— . pelasable, apick Snack for pro- 
At all druggists. 
Sample mailed free upon re- 
quest. Our booklet gives many 
4 valuable recipes, aud is also 
i ‘ ie a sent free, if mentioned. 
‘ Ask for HORLICK’S; others 
are imitations. 
Horlick’s Food 
Company, 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
London, 
ye | 4 England. 
i. *y qo Montreal, 
ker we «(OU 
| Persia ; 
tker does 
. It fits 
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re. Uni- 
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is . : 
For we have friends 
purpose merriment 








Tf there was a better 
way of making a 
wine or a way of 
making a better wine, 
we would employ it. 


Great 
Western 
Champagne 


—the Standard of American Wines ; 
f Do Box Party is 
mas Gs ben one  }complete without a box of 


made, It is perfec- 
tien—pure, delicious 
wholesome, 


“Of the six American 

Champagnes exhib . 

at the Paris — Chocolates 
of 1900, the GREAT 


ections 
WESTERN was the and Confectio 
only one that received Ns; Sold where they sell the best. 








a GOLD MEDAL.” 


Tins, \nstantaneous Chocolate 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., made instantly with boiling milk. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & 80N, 
Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Sold by respectable wine dealers everywhere. / - — 
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BISHORS 
CAMIFORNITAS 








Peculiar 


merit, peculiar to itself, distinguish- 
ing it from all others, has made 
Electro-Silicon famous among the 
housewives of both the New and 
Old World, wherever civilization 
and Silverware exist. Its use has 
been continued for successive gen- 
erations by owners of Valuable 
Family Plate. At Grocers and 
Druggists everywhere. 

Postpaid 15 cts. per box (stamps). 

Trial quantity for the asking. 


*Sriicon,”’ 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


will be appreciated by all lovers of 

real country sausage, because in their 

manufacture we reverse the usual 

method and make them our primary 

pork product, using only the choicest 
«parts of LITTLE PIG PORK. 


We use only pure spices, of our own grind- 
ing, all our products being prepared with the 
same care and cleanliness exercised by the 
old-time New England housewife. 


Some of Our Other Good Things Are: 


Hams, Bacon; also Salt Pork in small packages. 
Pure Buckwheat Flours. 

Pure Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup. 

Canned Fruits, our own make. 

Jams and Jellies, our own make. 


ee her free booklet and price list. 
i] 














Age in many of the larger cities. : 
JONES DAIRY FARM, Box 606 Ft. Atkinson, Wis. : 





GUARANTEES 
THe PURITY 


to the Dining Tables 
of the World 


ye 
The Bishop 
California Jams 


Jellies and Preserves 


are the only goods 
of the kind in the 
world guaranteed by 
$1,000 Cash to con- 
tain no substitute for 
pure fruit or sugar or 
preservative of any 
kind. 
The best grocers can usually supply 
you with the Bishop California Fruits 


* 
BISHOP & COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


New York Office, 15 Jay Street 
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PURITY 


is the distinguishing characteristic of 


Used by United States Public Health ani Marine 
Hospital Service for Years. Contract just renewed. 


The following is the Analysis of Evans’ Ale made by the Un 
States Senate Committee on Pure Food Manufactures and ; 
lished in their official Report 
Present specific gravity. ‘ 

Absolute alcohul (by weight 
Volatile acidity (as acetic acid). 
Total unfermented solid extract 
Fixed acidity (as lactic acid)..... 
Fermentable sugar in extract...... 
Ratio of fermentable to non-fermentabie 
Original gravity of wort = out 

eal degree of fermentat 
Condition of liquid when received.. 
Odor and taste . 
Foam-keeping qualities........... 
Condition after forcing... ... 
Stability 


Evans’ Ale and Stout are sold ‘iy all Ale Sellers a man 


Brewed and bottled by 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N.Y. Est. 17386 


Used by the "Royal Families and 
Smart Hotels Throughout Europe. 





EREBOS 
TaBLe SALT 


NOURISHES 


Contains wheat phosphates re- 
Placing the ‘vital’? salts lost 
in cooking food, helping Brain, 
nerves, teeth and bones, The 
daintiest, driest, whitest salt for 
table and kitchen. 


Send for sample, enough for the family, naming your grocer. 


“CEREBOS,” 78 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 
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W YORK 




















Twenty Varieties 


Each **_A Good Start for a Good Dinner” 
Delicious—A ppetizing—Satisfying 


Blue Label Tomato Ketchup 


Possesses a Piquancy All Its Own 


Extra Quality Canned Fruits and Vegetables 


Superior to the best home made and not more expensive 


All our products are: prepared with extreme care and cleanliness 


Write for Booklet describing our * 
full line products: Preserves, = Curtice Brothers Co. 
Jams, Fellies, Plum Pud- “ . Roc er, N.Y 
hest 9 Ne Be 


dings, Meat Delicacies 
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imparts Delicious Flavor insures Good Digestion 


The Perfect Seasoning for Soups, Salads, Oysters, amt ad 
Fish, Sauces, Roasts, Gravies, etc. . 
Indispensable for thetableand in kitchen, Purer and more healthful than ground pepper. 
THE ORIGINAL McILHENNY’S TABASCO 


Used in Leading Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants half a century. AT ALL DEALERS. 
FREE—Write for ‘‘ Tabasco Book,” containing many new and unique recipes. 
McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 
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| Burrowes 


Home Billiard 
and Pool Table 


| 5 to Sfeet. $15 to $50 


| Use on dining or library table or on our 
) folding stand. When not in use, set against 
} wall or in closet out of the way. Mahogany 
finish, rubber cushions, 16 inlaid pool balls, 
fine cues, book of rules 25 games, 40 imple- 
ments gratis. Weight, 35 to 90 Ibs. Thou- 
sands in use all over the world. Sent on trial. 


—_<= * Also the new game outfit, 30x 30 inches 


Balletto Game Board, $6 


Price includes balls, cues, etc. 25 games 
Write for Illustrated Booklet B (Free) 

E. T. Burrowes Co., 3]() Free St., Portland, Maine 
Also Burrowes Rustiess Ply Screens 
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THE ORIGINAL 
SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


A REVELATION to the Chocolate Lover! 


fo the many people who like superior eating Chocolate, Peter’s 
Swiss Milk-Chocolate has been a revelation, possessing a smooth, 
dainty flavor that has earned for it the phrase 


“IRRESISTIBLY DELICIOUS” 


It has already attained throughout the United States and’ Canada an 
instant and enormous popularity, equalled only by the premier posi 
tion it has always held throughout Europe. 


TRY IT, and Know Why. Other Brands Are Imitations, 


FREE SAMPLE and illustrated booklet, “AN ASCENT OF MONT BLANC,” write 
LAMONT. CORLISS @ CO., Sole Importers, Dept, § 78 Hudson St., New York 
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Standard’ 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
Baths & One Piece Lavatories 
WO. 


yor 


, 


3 
Fr 
e 

hey 
& 


F you equip your house with “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Baths and One-Piece Lavatories, 
not only will it be worth more to you in actual money, because of these fixtures, when you 
come to sell, but you will also have what is more vitally important,—the constant assurance 

that it is absolutely sanitary while you are living in it. 


If you are thinking of having a new bath or lavatory or entire new bathroom equip- 
ment, you will find our elaborately illustrated handbook, ‘*‘ MODERN BATH- 
ROOMS,” of the greatest help. It gives expert advice on every phase of the 
subject and shows many attractive rooms, giving approximate cost of each fixture in 
detail with suggestions for decoration. Sent free on request, together with our 
dainty booklet, “For Beauty’s Sake,” which describes the “Stasdari’ Portable 
Shower and tells of the close relation of shower bathing to health and vigor. 


The fixtures shown in this illustration are Copley Lavatory and Sitz Bath 
CAUTION—Every piece of Standard” Ware bears our guarantee “GREEN and GOLD" label and has our 
trade mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade mark are on the fixture jt is not 

’ Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more tn the end. 
fices & Sh in New York . + St. Lous Pair Exhibi 
ener £eroeneenret Standard Sanitary fg. Co.ceee: 


In London: 22 Holborn Viaduct. Dept. A, PITTSBURG. PA, Building 
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Did You Ever See a 
Nervous Beer Drinker? 


Nervousness comes from two causes. One 
is half-fed nerves. 

The malt in beer is a food to them; the 
hops a tonic. The slight percentage of 
alcohol is an aid to digestion, and that means 
more food. 


Another cause is the waste that clogs the 
nerve centers. That waste results from drink- 
ing too little to properly flush the system. 


The habit of beer drinking gives the body 
the needed fluid. 


That is why beer is prescribed for nervous- 
ness. That is why beer-drinking nations 
scarcely know what nervousness is. 


But drink pure beer—Schlitz beer. Bad 
beer may be worse than the lack of it. 


Half the cost of our brewing goes to 
. making Schlitz pure. Ask 
for the brewery bottling. 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 





Upon an auto’s flying seat 

Here Hans and Lena Boston 
greet; 

See old South Chureh and pork 
and beans, 

Original New England scenes. 

The *‘ Boston Baked” Van Camp f@ 
prepares 

The housewife frees from many 


? 
* apres 


) 


wt 


; 
? 
i 
: 


Packing Co., 
Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


» 


BOSTON 
BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 

SAUSE 
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Did You Ever See a 
Nervous Beer Drinker? 


Nervousness comes from two causes. One 
is half-fed nerves. 

The malt in beer is a food to them; the 
hops a tonic. The slight percentage of 
alcohol is an aid to digestion, and that means 
more food. 


Another cause is the waste that clogs the 
nerve centers. That waste results from drink- 
ing too little to properly flush the system. 


The habit of beer drinking gives the body 
the needed fluid. 


That is why beer is prescribed for nervous- 
ness. That is why beer-drinking nations 
scarcely know what nervousness is. 


But drink pure beer— Schlitz beer. Bad 
beer may be worse than the lack of it. 


Half the cost of our brewing goes to 
e making Schlitz pure. Ask 
for the brewery bottling. 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 
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BOSTON 
BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 

SAUGS= 


73 





Upon an auto’s flying seat 

Here Hans and Lena Boston 

greet; 

See old South Chureh and pork 

and beans, 

Original New England seenes. ff 

The “ Boston Baked” Van Camp ff 
prepares 

The housewife frees from many 
eares. 


Don’t bother about beans; 
leave to Van Camp the 
work and the worry. 


Van Camp 
Packing Co., 
Indianapolis, 
ind. 
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THE ANGELUS 


AND THE BRILLIANT. TEGHNIQUE 
TO BE OBTAINED BY ITS USE 


OU know how your blood tingles when a fine pianist finishes 
some brilliant passage, how the last few notes fairly ring 
out! Doesn’t it thrill you clear through when you hear the bass 
octaves thunder when called out by the musician’s strong hand P 
Then the swift transitions to the light, fairy-like touch where 
you almost hold your breath to catch the next note. 

Brilliant technique with THE ANGELUS? Yes, every 
bit of the art. 

Its PHRASING LEVER is as sensitive as a jeweler’s pair 
of scales. It responds to the slightest touch, controls the tempo 
absolutely and instantly. Piano playing becomes worth while, 
it’s a pleasure.equally keen to the performer and the listener - 
whén you have an ANGEUWUS and a Phrasing Lever. 

Purchased by Royalty and the world’s greatest musicians. Send 
for (free). handsome booklet and the name of nearest agent. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


Established 1876 MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
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Copsrtght 1904, Armour & Company 


Armour’s Extract of Beef Calendar Offer 


Our 1905 Calendar in black and white presents six new American girls, fac-simile reproductions 
of drawings made this year expressly for our special and exclusive use. C. Allan Gilbert girl, Home 
gir! by Stuart Travis (illustrated above), Steamer girl by Karl Anderson, Studio girl by Hugh Stuart 
Campbell, Society girl by Malcom Strauss, Winter girl by Louis Sharp, arranged in six sheets 


size 10x15), tied with ribbon for hanging, will be sent post-paid to any address on receipt of twenty- 
five cents or metal cap from jar of 


ARMOUR’S EXTRACT of BEEF 


The Best Extract of the Best Beef for Soups, Sauces, Gravies and Beef Tea. 
Art Plate Offer We have a small edition of calendar designs as art plates (11x17 


imches) for framing or portfolio. Single,plates will be mailed 
paid for twenty-five cents each, or the six eémplete, by prepaid express, $1.00. One metal cap 
ror jar of extract good for single sheet, or six caps for complete set. 


Armour & Company, Chicago 






































Much of the soap used for cleansing the personal, table 
and bed linen of otherwise intelligent and particular people 
is made of “house-grease” and other refuse. Think of it! 


The one soap whose name is a guarantee of its purity is Ivory. IT FLOATS. 





























America’s Gibraltar at the World’s Fair 
BY HERBERT S. HOUSTON 


(Photographically Illustrated by Arthur Hewitt 


Roosevelt has pression in societies, associations, and 


p* E Ss I D E N T but when it did come it found wide ex- 


swung wide the especially in the great insurance com- 
gates of the panies. One of these in particular, the 
World’s Fair at Prudential, caught the democratic Amer- 
St. Louis. Thou- ican spirit, and followed it in a de- 
sands of the velopment that has been of the broadest 
readers of this character—one of the really notable 
magazine are achievements of modern times. Its Ex- 
planning to visit hibit in the Palace of Education, 
this wonderful which shows beautiful models of the 
exposition, the company’s great buildings, will interest 
greatest since a lot of people because it reveals a record 
men first meas- of growth that is sure to give a thrill of 
ured their 

skill or their 

products in 








competition. 

It will have 

as its distine- 

tive note life 
and motion. Instead of products, 
the exhibits will be chiefly of proc- 
esses. Among them will be one 
that interprets in a most interest- 
ing way the broad range of life 
insurance—one of the greatest 
forces in modern life. Few people 
have any conception of the rela- 
tions of this force to all the other 
great forces that are upbuilding the 
nation—to commerce, industry, edu- 
cation, thrift, home protection, and 
all the rest. But these relations are 
of the most vital and _ essential 
nature. 

This Exhibit is also significant as 
marking the progress of America in 
the century that has passed since 
Napoleon ceded the vast Louisiana 
purchase to the struggling republic 
that was working westward from the 
Atlantic. That was an era of in- 


tense individualism. The spirit of UNITED STATES SENATOR JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
collective endeavor came later, PRESIDENT OF THE PRUDENTIAL 
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HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRAL 


surprise to even the most wonder-proof 
of Americans. 

Ten years after the close of the Civil 
War—a period so recent that its history 
has scarcely been written—the Prudential 
was established in Newark. As if fore- 
knowing the great rock to which it would 
grow, it began its foundation in a base- 
ment office. It was like the beginning 
of the New York Herald by Bennett the 
elder, in a basement on Ann Street. But 
it would be an idle play with words to 
make a basement office the real founda- 
tion of the Prudential. It was something 
much deeper down than that—nothing 
else than the bed-rock American principle 
of democracy. The Prudential applied 
the democratic principle to life insurance. 
As Senator Dryden, of New Jersey, the 
founder of the company, has said, “ Life 
insurance is of the most value when most 
widely distributed. The Prudential and 
the companies like it are cultivating 
broadly and sonndly among the masses 
the idea of life-insurance protection. To 
them is being carried the gospel of self- 
help, protection, and a higher life.” 

And what has been the result of the 
democratic American principle worked 
out in life insurance? In 1875 the first 
policy was written in the Pruden- 
tial. At the end of 1903 there were 
5,447,307 policies in force on the books 
of the company, representing nearly 
a billion dollars. The assets in 1876 were 
$2,232, while twenty-seven years later, 
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in 1903, they were 
more than 
times greater, or 
$72,712,435.44. 
The liabilities at 
the same time be- 
ing $62,578,410.81. 

This is a record 
of growth that is 
without precedent 
in insurance, and 
that is hard to 
match in_ the 
whole range of 
industry. The 
rise of the Pru- 
dential to great- 
ness reads like a 
romance in big 
figures, but, in 
fact, it is a record of business ex- 
pansion that has been as_ natural 
as the growth of an oak. The 
crop of the country seems too big 
for comprehension until one sees the 
vast fields of the Middle West, and then 
it appears as simple as the growth of a 
single stalk. So with the Prudential. 
To say that, in ten years, the company’s 
income grew from something more than 
$9,000,000 a year to more that $39,000,- 
000 last year is amazing as a general 
statement, but when made in relation 
to the broad principles on which that 
growth has been based it becomes as 
much a matter of course as the corn 
crop. There is no mystery about it; but 
there is in it, from the day when the 
principles were planted in Newark until 
these great harvest days, the genuine 
American spirit of achievement, strong, 
hopeful, and expansive. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America is a national institution. It 
was founded to provide insurance for 
the American people on the broadest 
possible basis consistent with strength 
and safety. Just as Grant and Lee 
organized their armies, or as Kouro- 
patkin and Yamagata plan their cam- 
paigns in Asia, so does the Prudential 
work out its national insurance propa- 
ganda. The company’s organization is 
essentially military. It is a wonderful 
combination of big grasp and outlook 
with the most painstaking thoroughness 


30,000 


corn 
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and system in details. And, as is always 
the organization that 
throbs throughout with intelligent energy, 
there is a man at the centre of it. This 
has a imagination 
lighting up a New England brain. To 
prudence added the 
vision which the horizon 
for opportunity. Naturally, to such a 
vision the application of the democratic 


case in every 


man constructive 


business there is 


large sweeps 


idea to insurance was an opportunity of 
the first magnitude. When seen, it was 
grasped and developed. The Prudential 
was founded. Year after year the com- 
pany added to its number of policy- 
holders, working out all the time a more 
liberal basis for its democratic idea. But 
each time a more liberal policy was of- 
fered it was fully tested. “ Progress with 
strength” is the way President Dryden 
the company’s principle of 
growth—the results, clearly, of 
and prudence. At the end of ten years 
of this method of growth the company 
reached the point where it was believed 
insurance could be safely offered for any 
amount with premiums payable on any 
plan, either in weekly instalments or at 
longer periods. Within the 


describes 


vision 


five years 


A STAIRWAY IN THE HOME OFFICES 
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1886 to 1890 inclusive, the company’s 
nearly fivefold, from 
#1,040,816 to $5,084,895, and the amount 
of insurance in from $40,266,445 
to $139,163,654. 

The Prudential had found itself. 
idea of democratic insurance had 
fully tested and adjusted to the needs 
and conditions of the American people. 
Then, with a boldness which only large 
vision could have quickened, the plan was 
formed to make the Prudential’s idea 
known in every section of the country. 
Gibraltar was chosen as the symbol of 
the company’s strength, and advertising 
—the telling of the Prudential idea to 
the people—was begun. 

The Prudential publicity is 
panied by wise promotion from a 
fores 


increased 


ussets 
force 


The 


been 


accom- 
field 
of over 12,000, some of whom have 
been with the company for over a quarter 
century, working in almost every State 
of the They have the zeal of 
Crusaders, and it is kept at ardent pitch 
through an organization that could not 
fail to produce a wonderful 
corps. Wise direction and 
encouragement come from 


otiice, 


Union. 


esprit de 
constant 
the home 
then the company’s agents 
are grouped in 
superintendents 
superintendents, 
eral agents 
and in 


and 
districts, under 
and assistant 
managers, gen- 
special agents, 
district a 


and 


each strong 


spririt of emulation is developed 
by human contact and co-opera- 


tion. Weekly meetings are held, 
and the problems of wisely pre- 
senting are discussed. 
Comparative records of the men 
are kept in many districts, and 
prizes are offered for those writing 
the largest volume of business, 
for those making the greatest in- 
dividual increase, and for many 
other contests. This wholesome 
rivalry produces an alertness and 
industry which are to the com- 
pany an invaluable asset in human 
efficiency. A few weeks after this 
magazine appears probably 2,000 
agents of the Prudential—those 
who have made the best records 
for the year—will be brought to 
Newark from all parts of the 
country. They will, of course, 


insurance 
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THe EvLectric SWITCHBOARD 

visit the home offices and come in contact 
with the directing centre of their won- 
derful organization. 

And, after all, there is no place where 
one feels the greatness of the Prudential 
quite so much as in the vast granite piles 
which have been raised for the company’s 
home buildings. They rise above the 
Jersey meadows as Gibraltar does above 
the convineing witness, surely, 
to the growth and to the strength of 
the Prudential. But they are not a 
cold, gtay rock, but a living organ- 
ism throbbing from vital contact with 
millions of policy-holders. There 
are now four of these great build- 
ings, all occupied by the company. 

To-day the Prudential is paying 
300 claims a day, or about forty 
working hour. 
settlement is 


sea, a 


over 
each On many poli- 
made within a 
few hours by the superintendent of 


cies 


the district; on the large policies a 
report is to the 
author- 
And on over 45 
per cent. of the claims more money 
is paid than the policy calls for. 
From the beginning the Prudential 
has followed lines of great liberality, 
whether in dealing with the family 
where the policy is kept in the 
bureau drawer or with the estate of 
the millionaire. 

It would be interesting to de- 
seribe the broad activities that hum 
in the great buildings at Newark, 
but they would more than require 


sent 
office and 
ized by telegraph. 


immediately 


home settlement 
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an entire article themselves. 


too, with the equipment 


So, 
and fur- 
nishings of the buildings, which, in 
the way of complete adjustment to 
their particular work, are probably 
unequalled in the world. For ex- 
ample, in the actuarial department 
is a card machine, invented by the 
actuary of the company, which can 
do all but think. But many of these 
things,in miniature,will be seen by the 
thousands who go to the World’s Fair 
at St. Louis. They will find in the Pru- 
dential’s exhibit in the Palace of Edu- 
cation a fine model of all the buildings, 
and also the fullest data concerning 
life insurance that 
brought together. 
But the last word about the Prudential is 
not told at any Exposition. It is found in 
the 5,500,000 policies which form a stu- 
pendous exhibit on the value of life in- 
surance in developing thrift, safe invest- 
ment, and home protection in a nation. Of 
course, such an exhibit could never have 
been possible if the Prudential had not 
worked out safe policies that would meet 
the broad needs of the American people. 


have ever been 


HOME OFFICES OF THE PRUDENTIAI 
COMPANY, 


INSURANCE 
NEWARK, NeW JERSEY 
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A Boys’ School on the Sea 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL ABOARD A STEAMSHIP.—A NEW APPLICATION 


OF THE OBJECT-LESSON 


PRINCIPLE. — THE 


INESTIMABLE AID OF 


TRAVEL TO THE STUDY OF HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, THE CLASSICS, LAN- 
GUAGES, AND FOREIGN COMMERCE.—NOT A SCHOOL FOR THE UNRULY 


O see is to fravel far upon the road to 
understanding. In no other way can 


a correct impression of a multitude 
of things in history, literature, and commerce 
or politics be clearly received. 

Travel, beyond all things, fixes in the mind 
facts learned from books; and, contrariwise, 
reading and study add immeasurably to 
travel’s interest. 

The Nautical Preparatory School does ex- 
actly this,—it gives its students the advan- 
tages of the best preparatory studies, and at 
the same time it gives a series of object- 
lessons in the principal ports of the world. 
It is the object-lesson principle carried out to 
its logical conclusion. 

Next September, the steamship Pennsyl- 
vania, an “ American ” Liner, a modern steam- 
ship fitted with every convenience and com- 
plete to the last detail, will sail from 
Providence, R. I., on a cruise whose voyage 
will be as momentous to the young men for- 
tunate enough to be on board as was that of 
Capt. Francis Drake’s good ship Pelican 
or Hendrik Hudson’s Half Moon to the 
young mariners of the sixteenth century who 
sailed “ Westward Ho!” to see the new world. 
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The Nautical Preparatory School is a fully 
equipped school for boys on shipboard, hav- 
ing all the advantages of such an institution 
on land; but its students have the additional 
benefits of visits to famous places. It is 
evident that almost every study can be 
benefited by travel of this sort conducted 
under the best possible conditions. Imagine 
a well-equipped preparatory school, with its 
completely furnished dormitory, gymnasium, 
library, museum, 
laboratory, and 
an efficient corps 
of skilled in- 
structors — all 
this put on board 
a big ship, and 
the pupils taken 
to every country 
in the world, and 
you will have a 
clear conception 
of the remark- 
able plan and 
the wonderful 
educational pos- 
sibilities of the 
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Nautical Preparatory School. A ship with 
two hundred and fifty cadet pupils, studying 
and preparing for American colleges, afloat 
on the blue ocean, and visiting every clime. 
The Nautical Preparatory School prepares 


boys for college or for business life, the 


courses being so arranged as to be illumined 
by the places visited and experiences enjoyed. 


It is clear that a language study will be great- 
ly benefited by a visit to the country where 
the language is spoken, and that commercial 
courses will be more easily understood by a 
view of the merchant marine in the various 
ports of the world, and of the world’s markets. 
The most impressionable years of a man’s 
life are between fourteen and twenty-one. 
These are indisputably the years he should 
be in a good school,—and nothing could be 
better than an institution combining a com- 
plete course and foreign travel 
under the most inspiring conditions. 

The standing of the school is such that 


scholastic 
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many colleges will accept bearers of its gradu- 
ating certificates without further 
tions. 

By order of the Navy Department, Lieuten- 
ant-Commander C. H. Harlow, U.S.N. (active 
list), has been detailed to the Nautical 
Preparatory School on special duty as Super- 
intendent and Captain of the Pennsylvania. 

Lieutenant-Commander Harlow has cruised 
in all the waters of the world as a naval 
officer and navigator. Of his twenty-nine 
years of service, eighteen have been spent at 
sea, seven on shore duty, and four at the 
Naval Academy. 

The Pennsylvania will be officered and 
manned by an experienced complement of 


examina- 


navigating and engineering officers together 
with sailors, mechanics, cooks, and stewards. 

The educational work will be conducted by 
thirty-seven instructors, who will also be in 
charge of the visits of the student cadets 
ashore. The advantage of this arrangement 
will at once be apparent. No one will be 
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arried as a member of the faculty who has 

t had a large experience in the teaching of 
oys, and whose personality is not pleasing 
r worthy of emulation. With such a faculty, 
each student is assured of individual instruc- 
tion; indeed, it is part of the plan to develop 
the special talents that may show themselves 
in every pupil. 

The will be conducted under the 
ame general rules as the United States Naval 
Academy, the object being to develop self- 
The drills 


interesting, and 


school 


reliant, strong, and manly boys. 
will be varied and 
mall arms, gun drill, setting up, arm 


include 
and 
and 
and 
ashore, every care will be taken that each 
cadet is kept in perfect physical condition. 
Two physicians of reputation will be part of 


away boats, infantry, boats under oars 


sail, pitching camp, ete. Both on ship 


the ship’s complement, and a well-equipped 
sick-bay (hospital!) will be kept in readiness 
It will be the duty of the 
medical department to make a thorough in- 
spection of every part of the ship each day, 


in ease of illness. 


to make sure of perfect sanitation. Sea air, 
daily exercise, and good food together form 

tonie which in itself the robust 
health of the cadets. 

The recreation of the students is quite as 
carefully considered as their education. Be- 
sides the gymnasium, ship’s band, library, 
photographic dark ete. ship, 
short cruises under the 
launehes will be arranged, athletic contests 


insures 


room, aboard 


many sail or in 
ashore, camping, and an inexhaustible amount 
.of sightseeing under the direction of men 
who understand and appreciate their 
need of amusement quite as well as their 
educational wants. 
shore only when 


boys 


The cadets will go on 


accompanied by an _ in- 
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structor. The pleasures are so planned as 
to keep up an unflagging interest in the work, 
and the work will create an unfailing zest 
in the recreation. 

The cruise follows the temperate climate, 
and is laid out on the most approved routes 
for the avoidance of storms. With no exact- 
ing schedule to make, the travel will be like 
a delightful yachting trip. The Pennsylvania 
will touch at Halifax and then make for the 
Hebrides and the Orkneys. Edinburgh, 
Christiania, Copenhagen, and Kiel will be 
visited in October. The route will then be 
southward. Antwerp, London, Havre, Paris, 
Lisbon, Cadiz, and Gibraltar will be the places 
of interest visited in November. 
During December the ship will stop at ports 
in Spain and southern France. The greater 
part of January will be spent on the Italian 
coast, visiting Leghorn, Rome, Naples, Capri, 
and Sicily. After a week in Greek waters, 
it is planned to spend February on the 
northern coast of Africa, stopping at Tunis, 
Algiers, Tangier, and other Mediterranean 
ports. The route then lies straight across the 
Atlantic to the Antilles, and the latter part 
of March and all of April will be spent in 
the southern West Indies,—Trinidad, Grana- 
da, St. Vineent, St. Kitts, and Porto Rico. 
During May the ship will stop at Kingston 
(Jamaica), Havana, probably Nassau, An- 
napolis, and New York, finishing the cruise 
of nineteen thousand miles at Providence, on 
May 2. 


The Pennsylvania is a safe and comfortable 


greatest 


ocean-going steamship of the highest rating, 
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360 feet long, 43 feet beam, and 25 feet 
draught. Her equipment includes every de- 
vice for comfort and safety,—héat; light, ven- 
tilation, distilled water, cold’ storage, exten- 
sive kitchéns, and a large corps of: servants. 
The cadets, of course, take no part in the 
operation of this ship, and pevform no manual 
labor. 

The cost of the complete course and cruise 

tuition, food, transportation, clothing, ex- 


penses ashore and afloat—is but slightly. more . 


than the cost of tuition, food, and lodging at 
a high-class preparatory school ashore. Only 
boys of the ages of fourteen to nineteen, ‘in- 
clusive, and of‘good character are accepted, 
unexceptionable references concerning deport- 
ment being exacted in every case. 

The following advantages ofthe Nautical 
Preparatory School-are.apparent : 

The study of the classi¢s, modern languages, 
history, art, natural sciences, geography, and 
commerce ‘illustrated “by graphic object- 
lessons in the places visited. 

Every temptation of life on shore avoided; 
kindly caré and oversight ever at hand.. * 

The most healthful» surroundings -possiblé, 
—conditions that cannot be approached on 
shore. 

A great variety of pleasures on land and 
sea. The joys of a yachting trip, with con- 
genial companions of good character.,~ 

Economy.—In no other way can 80. much 
instruction, pleasure, wise living, and vivid 
experiences be enjoyed for so small a sum. 
Doubtless this is just the sort of trip you have 
always thought you would like to have your 
boy take, but up to this time you have felt 
that it was unwise to take him away from 
school for a whole year. You considered his 
attendance at school imperative; but the 
Nautical Preparatory School has solved the 
problem and has made possible a broader and 
more genuine culture than it has been pos- 
sible to give a boy before. 

The gentlemen named below have expressed 
their approval of the project and permitted 
the use of their names as indorsers of it: 


Theodore Roosevelt; Rev. Fdward Everett Hale, 
Boston, Mass.:; Hon. Robert T. Lincoln, president 
Pullman Car Company, Chicago, Ill.; George J. 
Gould, president Missouri Pacific Railroad, New 


York: Rear-Admiral 8. B. Luce, U. 
R. I.; D. R. Francis, president of the Louisia 
Purchase Exposition Company; Hon. Wi!! 
McAdoo, ex-Assistant Secretary of the Navy, N 
York: Hon. Oliver H. P. Belmont,, New York cit» 
L. C. Weir, President Adams Express Company, \ 
York: S. M. Felton, president’ Chicago & Aj); 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. E. H. Capen, ID 
president Tufts College, Massachusetts; Rev. I) 
Addison, rector All Saints, Brookline, Mass.; | 
I. N. Hollis, Harvard University ; Gen. Curtis Gui: 
Jr., Boston, Mass.; Robert M. Thompson, presic: 
Orford Copper Company, New York city; Wil! 
Fk. King, ex-president Merchants’ Association, N 
York; Rev. Charles A. Dickey, D.D., president Pres 
byterian Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa.: Grenville 
Kane, Tuxedo Park, N. Y.; Frederick 8. Fish, th: 
Studebaker Company, South Bend, Ind.; William F 
Curtis, the Chicago Record, Washington, 2,3 C 
Cc. F. Bent, superintendent and general agent of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Hon. George F. Foss, M.C., Chicago, Ul.;: Rev. ka- 
ward Abbott, rector "St. James’, Cambridge, Mass. : 
Rt. Rev. Cortland Whitehead, Bishop of Western 
Pennsylvania; Rt. Rev. Boyd Vincent, Bishop of 
Southern Ohio. 


8S. N., Newp 


Rev. Charles A. Dickey, D.D., Moderator 
ofthe Presbyterian General Assembly, says: 


The boys who might avail themselves of such a 
splendid opportunity could not fail to build strong 
foundations for fiture usefulness. Under such re- 
strictions and discipline as you would provide, the 
boys would escape many.of the rocks on which young 
lives are wrecked. 


ot President Capen, of Tufts College, says: 
“ie ahi afford not only academic training, but at 


2 ‘Rafiie time obseryation of the world, and health 
comes from life on the ocean. 


” oh William McAdoo, ex-Assistant Secre- 
itary°of the. Navy, says: 


If I had a’son, I should consider such an educa- 
tioh as you suggest of the very greatest value to 
him, and much better than an ordinary preparatory 
course. If a boy had any brains, and made the 
cruise with you, he “would surely come back well 
fitted to take an honorable and useful part in the 
every-day affairs of life. He would actually know 
things ‘as well as have read about them. 


A catalogue giving explicit information 
about the curriculum, equipment, itinerary, 
rates, etc., will be sent to you upon request. 
Address 


Tue Navticat Preparatory ScHoot, 
Providence, R. I. 
Offices, 1019 Banigan Building. 
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Premium Calendar 


Swift's Premium Calendar for 1905, size 
12x 35 inches, consists of four lovely heads 
by McEntee, the famous water colorist. Sup- 
erbly lithographed in ten colors and gold, and 
charmingly represents the four seasons of the 
year. Unsurpassed for attractiveness of de- 
sign, beautiful coloring and superior work- 
manship. To see it is to have it. 

Swift’s Premium Calendar will be sent, 
postpaid, to any address, for 10 cts. in money 
or stamps, 10 Wool Soap wrappers, or 1 
metal cap from jar of Swift’s Beef Extract. 


Send orderto Swift RCompany 
Dept. F, Stock Yards Station 
Chicago, Ill. 


Swifts Premium 
Hams and Bacon 


(U. S. Inspected) 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 


3, 5, and 10-Ib. air-tight pails 


Swift & Company, U.S.A, 











A MATTER OF HEALTH 


Absolutely Pure 
HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 








The Chocolate Gir 


TELLS THE STORY 
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You will find her on 
every genuine pack age 


3 Baker's 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


THE FINEST IN 
THE WORLD 
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Awards in 
Europe and | 


TRADE-MARK America 


Walter BaKer & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1730 DORCHESTER, MASS. 











To Brains 


The right kind of brain makes 
money and “does things.” You 
can't have a strong, sturdy, money- 
making “thinker” unless you feed 
it on the kind of food the body 
requires to rebuild the brain and 
nerves day by day. 

You can have sharper brain, 
keener memory and better health 
on GRAPE-NUTS. 

GRAPE-NUTS food is made for 
that purpose and 7z¢ does its work, 


Trial ge it. 
ere 





EXTRACT OF BEEF 
Stands for ali that is best in cooking. 
Get genuine with biue signature as above. 











